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EARCH all civilized Europe and 
S you shall find but one corner which 
— has not heen turned upside down 
by modern life, eorner which has 
preserved the wild and rugged poetry of 
the virgin soils and untilled lands. Here 
the ungrateful natural conditions have 
not allowed civilization to encroach upon 
them; here the landscape has retained 


one 
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CASTAIGNE 


its original appearance and, throughout 
the ages, life has, with impressive con- 
staney, displayed the same pictures and 
the same scenes. 

This paradoxical stretch of country 
lies in the southeast of France, between 
the two arms formed by the Rhéne as 
it reaches the Mediterranean; and in it 
all the picturesque remains of the old 
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THe CAMARGUE AT NIGHT—MARSHES 


rid. seem to meet. This is the dis- 
trict, abeut three hundred square miles 

extent, which, twenty centuries ago, 
the Romans called “the independent 
land” and which has fiercely preserved 
ts lusty freedom: La Camargue. 

The peeuliar shape and position of 
this district have caused it to be com- 
pared with the delta of the Nile. La 
Camargue, however, is made of sand and 
vravel, the accumulation of which ecan- 
not be expected to produce a fertile soil. 
[t consists of great salt spaces, a desert 
intersected with fens and pools. On 
every side are melancholy views: wide 
marshes, bogs, waste moors, and leaden 

aters; a sick country, flanked at its 
three angles by three drowsy towns; 
on the north, Arles, with its Roman 
ruins; m the west, Aigues- Mortes, 

ithin its thirteenth-century ramparts: 
on the south, Les Saintes-Maries, slum- 
hering besid the sea 

From Arles onward the country grows 
at. the villages stand farther apart, 
the mulberries and olive trees lose yet 
a few inches of their stature and are 
transformed into a dwarf vegetation, the 
screens of eypresses stoop lower and 
low 


er under the _ victorious mistral. 


Then, suddenly, as the vast Camargue 


WASTE MOORS, AND LEADEN WATERS 


presents itself in all its monoton 
grandeur to the eve, there is nothing let 
but desert extent and the great blast 
the raging wind, of the mistral, th: 
northerly wind but for which a soil s 
as that of La Camargue would be a hot 
bed of contagion. 

Nothing . . . Yet, stay: stare dee] 
into those desolate spaces and you sha 
sce, at ever more distant intervals, hous: 
almost level with the ground, eac! 
crouching low in a little green oasis 
striking a solitary note of life amid th 
infinite barrenness. If, instead of cToss 
ing this wilderness by train from Arles 
to Les Saintes-Maries-de-la-Mer, yo 
follow on foot the road that winds among 
the marshes, the door of the mas 
opened ajar, as you pass, and curio 
eyes, faces bronzed by the hot Provence: 
sun and the Mediterranean breezes, ap 
pear in the frame of the doorway; f 
the arrival of a stranger, accompanied 
by his dragomans and his camels, causes 
no greater astonishment in the camps o! 
the Bedouins dozing in their tents out 
yonder, behind the gold and indigo bil 
lows of the shimmering sea, on the yel 
low sands of the South-Algerian desert 

Smiling at your approach with that 
charming and eager courtesy which greets 



















































WILD 


roughout the Prove neal country, the 
fers to guide you in your progress 
veh the wild Camargue. You accept, 
en and there your future guide 
silver whistle that hangs at his 
id from it produces a slow wail, 
he modulates in subtle fashion as 
rns toward the four points of th 
n. Whom or what can he _ be 


his undisturbed solitude, 


in t 
nothing stirs, where nothing 
3? You begin to look at the man 
ce; you almost suspect him of play- 
hoax upon you. Have patience! 
are about to behold a scene of 
land, akin to those that charmed 

- childhood in the wondrous tales of 
Kast. 

\t the extreme end of the plain the 
grass shivers and sways with the 
mious suppleness of the waves. At 
same time a gay and silvery music 
hes your ears from the horizon; the 

lulations of the grass 

nearer and are now 


sted with a silvery whit 
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margue desert, living and galloping at 
liberty, nibbling the gray grass or, with 
mane and tail streaming in the wind, sniff- 
ing the salt breeze. Descended from the 
Saracen stallions, they have lost none of 
the beauty or the mettle of their ancestors 
of twelve centuries ago; and in their 
glorious freedom they know no other law 
than the whistle of man, the eall of the 
wiry horseman whom they deign to recog 
nize as their master. 

You are weleome, you are from a dis- 
tance, your speech has not the aecent 
of the countryside, you bring news 
you are treated as a friend at onee. A 
horse is girthed without loss of time. 
An old bridle is taken from its peg in 
the outhouse that stands back to back 
with the mas, a sort of shed in which 
lie heaped up promiscuously implements 
of every kind, for husbandry, shooting, 
and fishing; and quick, yoop, in the sad- 
dle! You are not asked if you know 








leece, like the foam of the 
the metallic murmur 

vs stronger and more 
tinct; and suddenly, ris- 
from this ocean of 
rched grass, with swell- 
chests and quivering 
strils and restless sinewy 
ruppers, hundreds of stal- 
is dart forth, while the 
hestra of their thou- 
ds of tiny bells tinkles 
the wavering air. White, 
white, with a whiteness 


“ling as that under- 


} 


th a pigeon’s wing, 
neing, leaping, capering 
30 many mad goats, 
ey suggest enchanted 
rses escaping from the 
‘ersian legends or from 
Thousand and One 
ghts at the magic call 
the guide, who, stand- 
¢ on the threshold of his 
is already replacing 
whistle in the chain of 
belt. 


There are more than 

















ree thousand of them 








‘attered over the Ca- 
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That is taken for granted 


centaurs of the 


to ride, 


these who 


wilderness, 


childhood to 


bare backe d 


stomed from gal- 


loping on their stallions, in 
little girls get astricd 


which, 
=p ed 


this eountry whe re 
no matter 
full 


burning 


ride 
the 


sun, to ¢ 


y 


and 
over 
heath P. 0 


marketing 


village, or with no 


ibiect at all, for the pleasure ot gallop- 
the 
the 
wild bulls that look at you with 
a sullen eve. 

You have 


vondertul 


ing. of feeling themselves alive, for 


sheer fun of disturbing, as they pass, 
he rls 
made your choice among the 
the beast proudly 
paws the ground with the tip of its hoof. 


array, and 


others scamper back to the horizon, 
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gilded 


forward to 


with a 
the 
enthralling empire! 


dust. 
unknown 


sunlit 


And, 


he art ot 


In the silent immensity the 
through thickets of 


road 

saltwort and e| 
of eucalyptus that fling their strong 
fume 
violet 


into the torrid air. It CTOSSECS 


stains of marsh-mallows that 
soft writ 
yellow ground; sand-banks alternat 
white, salt puddles; 


tamarisks, rushes, 


pear as patches on the 


and aMong 


and reeds numl 


tiny pools display their surfaces, 
ing like sword black 5 


The delicate 


tian 


under th 
outlines of clust rs of | 
pines stand out against the bo 
less horizon. 

For all things here combine to 
an impression of 


East. It is, no dk 














the only 
Europe in 


CorTne! 


tortoises 
state of free: 
Gibraltar 


spot 


exist 


even as 
the only 
still 
The ( 


children 


monkeys can 
found. 

mnargue 
hunting for tortois: 
in the 
marshes where tl 

lie hidden. The 
also vo in 
the nests of the 
birds with the 

ley plumage t] 
hathe 
water of the 
or dart 

sky with 
rustling of 


mud 


search 


lazily in 


across 
a yr 
wing 
The swans and ecoot 
their lo 
the her 
and red, dr 
on their tall i 
while the small 
of = gulls, 
and whistlers wl 
wildly to and 
High up in the 
against a 


exhibit 
ranks; 


gray 


Sea-ii 


turg 
background, the 











trace the 





A HOME IN THE DESERT 


morants 
immense triangu! 


flight. All the bird 























ENTRANCING SPECTACLE OF HAWKING 


THE 





STILL PROVIDES 


CAMARGUE 


LA 




















SIs 


' ! the “air are here, and sccm to 
have tound their Eldorado in this cor- 
ner of La Camargue. And the un- 

‘ ” contested masters of this domain, mas- 
ters by dint of their numbers and their 

veliness, the pink flamingoes with the 

pal carmine wings, stand motionless in 

<acerdotal attitudes or sit on their eggs, 

gravely perched on the litthe mounds of 

carth that rise above the sleeping waters. 

It is an ideal country for sport, but 





PROCESSION OF THI 


The 


season 


vulgar, 
the 
gives an opportunity 
wild-duck 


not for every-day sport. 


their 
for easy, too easy, 


passage of quails im 


hecatombs: shooting in win- 


ter, in the fog or in the great icy wind 
that pierees you to the marrow, also has 
But La Camargue has bet- 
this to offer. La 


commonplace 


its devotees, 
ter than Camargue 
diversions. La 
Camargue alone, in this latter day France 


SCOTTIS 


of ours, provides the great and entran- 
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cing spectacle of hawking. Faleon 
the sportsmen come 
the Rhone delta to indulge in th ; 


wrist, southern 


toeratie pastime of faleonry, which 
the princely relaxation of Arabia, In 
and the Kirghiz the nobk 4 
sport of old France, the royal sport 

all others. 


One 


Steppes, 


cannot meet a hawking-part) 
the Camargue plain without having 
resistibly brought to mind a vision of t 
Beh 
the varlets urging 
the 
howling, 


days of old. 


greyhounds, 
barkiy 
pack, the whole co 


follows the flight 
the faleon pursui 
the kite in the clou 
above: a galla 
chase, if ever th 


was, in which tl] 
ladies on their pa 
freys, clad in velvet 


gowns and feather 


hats worn Guelph 
fashion, canter 

the front rank, wit] 
their coats loop 
up above the ki 
and boots of en 
broidered leather 


vigorously 
the 
for them, always ft 

them, that each vied 
the other ir 
skill and el 


wherewith lh 


spurrin 
horse. It was 


with 
the 

gance 
threw the faleon, r 
called after his 
victory and 


him 

placed 
him gracefully upon 
his mistress’s gloved 
wrist. 

La Camargue is 
heronry; and, to a faleoner, 
nothing in the world comes up to “ flying 
a heron.” He is the finest bird of all to 
hunt. The pink flamingo lets himself b 
bled without uttering a complaint, hardl) 
more than a sad little ery, as though to 
hee for merey: a few drops of pale-red 
blood and all is over. He dies gently 
and easily. With the heron the game is 
inore evenly matched: he is a fine, strong 
bird, a 


one great 





formidable and very crafty en 
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The faleon shoots up like an ar- 
gray bird 



































in pursuit. The tries 


disappear, but his enemy, who is 
egling to soar above him in order to 


p down upon him, runs him close, 
sses him, compels him to pass thi 
ds. The tragedy is 
height. The 


fatigue of that pro 


consummated 
viddy heron weakens, 
ered by the 
s tight 


his victorious adversary 


through the sky, and al 


“ holds ” 


irresistibly. 
\s though this translucent atmosphere. 
s bright sky, and all this motley 
inged people were not enough to ac 
unexpectedly Eastern char 
Nature 
ploys all her enchanting surprises, all 
light and shade. Suddenly 


ntuate the 
er of this French landscape, 
er play oT 


rore the horseman’s dazzled eyes a 


from the sandy 


Bagdad, 


lomes, its minarets, and its 


rises 


mdrous city 


plain, a glittering with its 
mosaues, 
Charmed by the magie vision, you dig 
uur impatient spurs into your horse’s 


bend 


the entrancing city 


flanks; invineibly attracted, you 
ver his neck ; but 
incessantly toward the horizon, 


nd all of a 


vreat cloak of shadow. 


recedes 
under a 
Like the African 
desert, the Camargue wilderness has lured 


sudden vanishes 


r uu with its deceptive mirage. 
It is but a fleeting disappointment, for 


life here is constantly renewed, and the 


eye has never long to seek for the pic- 


turesque. The gay and bright mas 


scattered over the plain possess a wealth 


] 


: beyond the lean vines and puny crops 


hich you leave on either side of the 


TRIDENT IN HAND THE “*GARDIAN” PRICKS ON 
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rypk 


AL ¢ 


AMARGUE GIRL 


road as you gallop along on your white 
Between Arles and the sea ther 
are more than 100,000 head of sheep and 


cattle, streaking the country in enormous 


steed. 


herds, and travelling slowly 
ast 


to south 


such 


green 


} 
and 


plains 


from north 


to west in ‘search of 


as have escaped the 


scorching fire of the sun. 


Few 


that 
one 


of 


of one 
these 


the W ide ( 


Far 


THE LAGGARDS 


West 


sights 





are 


more impressive than 


these hordes of animals, 


manad 8, 
amargiue. 
of 


Ame 


moving 
You must go to the 


across 


rica before you can 
find a similar selisa- 
tion. At the head 
the bulls lead the 


van, with their dark, 


glossy coats, their 
great necks, their 


broad chests, their 
jutting muscles, their 
long, rough horns. 


Be hind 


hundreds, 


them, by 
come the 
heifers, with taper- 
ing snouts and point- 
ed horns, nimbly 
skipping and _fol- 
lowed by the herd of 
little 


trot along fussily to 


calves, who 
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keep pace with th rest. Bringing up 
the rear is the crowd of tired cattle, oxen 


ana cows maciated by the hard winter 
or wounded in the corridas of the bull 
rings of Nimes and Arles. Here and 


there, among the horde, a few Spanish 


with their red, bristling coats, dis- 


play their slender horns and the tremen- 
dous museles of their necks. 

Slowly and silently the interminable 
manad proceeds across the plain. I irm- 


lv seated on their horses, trident in hand, 
the gardians come and go, now behind, 
now in flank, always ready to goad the 
lagging beast. Sometimes even it is a 
daughter of the desert who, proudly 
perched upon a stallion, her hair, floating 
loose in the wind, carrying her spear 
like an Amazon of the heroic times, pricks 
on the sluggards. In the midst of the 
herd the owner, the patron, on his white 


horse, carries behind him on the crupper 


his voung wife. who, with her right arm 
flung around his waist, makes an _ at- 
tractive picture in this rude scene. 

The bull plays a prominent part in 
the whele of Camargue life; he is the 
principal actor, the hero of every festival 


and very rejoleing. 


fail to make the traveller attend one of 


No guide will ever 


the most picture sque seenes imaginal 
In this free, this three-quarters wild 
which the eattle lead across the dese 
there is no other means of recogniz 
the animal than a brand with a red 
iron on the buttock. The ferrades 
solemnities that throw the whole of 
Camargue into a fever. From ev 
point of the horizon, from the farth 
mas, the people of the wilderness dr 
up in the most extraordinary conv 
ances. Gigs and traps, buggies a 
governess-carts, dog-carts and antiquat 
landaus: everything that runs on wh 

is put in requisition. At the = sy 
agreed upon, the carriages are unhar 
nessed and muddled up in an inextrical 
tangle, leaving a horseshoe space in tl 
middle—the arena. Camarguais, 
their broad- brimmed felt hats, Ark 
siennes, in their head-dresses of lace ai 
Howered velvet, all heaped up in tl 
vehicles, laugh and jabber and chatter 
and shout. In the centre of the ring 
stands a red brazier. A bugle-call rend 
the air. Forthwith a voung bull bound 
from the back of the improvised arena, 
stops shert, and sends the pebbles flying 
with his furious hoof. His shiny coat 


shakes with thrills of anger, and his eve. 
































SUNDAY AFTERNOON PASTIMES IN SAINTES-MARIES 
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THe Feast F THE VIRGINS IN THE 


ready alight with fury, proudly defies 
the erowd. Around him, mounted on 
high-cantled saddles, the 
toucadous — sit 


horseback in 
loucheurs, the 
trident in hand. Then all jump down 
and make a rush for the beast. The 
iron! The iron! An indescribable med- 
ley and hubbub ensues. The bull is 
surrounded, is thrown to the ground by 
a powerful fellow who takes him by the 
horns and topples him over with a sud- 
Vor. CXIX —No. 714.—102 


waiting, 


ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE AT ARLES 


den jerk. A man applies the hot iron, 
there is a roar of pain, and with a bound 
the branded bull again. 
Drunk darts forward, 
charges the crowd, who hastily get out 
of his way. and leaps an obstacle, to dis- 


stands erect 


with rage, he 


appear like a dark speck in the immensity 
of the plain. 


Six hours’ riding have brought you to 
the confines of the wilderness. Already 


a 
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the sea breeze and the salt air announce 


And 


horizon, 


the nearness of the Mediterranean. 
suddenly, standing on the flat 
in the midst of low houses 
brood of 
pears the tall outline 
church of Les 


It was here, 


crowding 
around it like a chickens, ap- 
of the old fortress- 
Saintes- Maries-de-la- Mer. 


according to the Proveneal 


tradition, that the three Marys of the 
vospel, with Sarah their servant, landed 
ifter the death of Christ, having come 


from the East in a boat without sails 
Yr oars. 
honored and 


from the 23d 


The pious legend is still 


observed; and every year, 


to the 25th of May, fifteen thousand peo- 
ple come to encamp in tents in this 
town which does not number five hun- 


dred inhabitants. It 
a branding-day. It 


is even better than 
annual 
festival, the equivalent, in its kind, of 
the Feast 6f the Virgins at Arles, that 
other capital of the desert. It has the 
attraction of 


is the great 


mystery. Every cripple 


and paralytic, from Lyons to Toulouse, 


drags himself to the old church, drawn 
hither by the hope of 
But the 


picturesqueness and 


a miraculous cure. 
lend 
May 


above all 
these 


W ho 


y* ople 
eolor to 
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solemnities are the 
turies all 


gipsies. For 
the gipsies in 
represented at the 

English Romanies, Spa 
German Zigeuner, and Ita 
send their 
the relies of the 


the gipsies’ 


Europe 
been Saintes-M; 
festival. 
gitanos, 
zingart delegates to a 
Marys and of Sa: 
patron 


is reserved the 


saint. For tl] 
erypt which is said 
sheltered the 
oldest 


During the three days of 


have saints and wl 
is the 


Christian monument 
“rance, 
votion they there night and 
heaped atop of one 
and tattered 


deseends 


stay 
another in a } 
until the relic 
from the upper chapel in 


swarm, 
choir amid a chorus of groans, pray: 
and supplieations. 

Then all this 
great and disappears; th 
away in the 


crowd seatters in 
desert 
infinite sile 
which resumes possession of its empir 
and, down to the 
nothing is left to 


sounds die 


horiz 
Biblic 
long da 
things. | 
Camargue, for a moment stirred into lif 


motionless 
disturb the 
peace of the landseape or the 
dream of men, beasts, and 
has relapsed into the wild poetry of t] 
world’s first hours. 


Gargoyle 


BY MARY 


IGH, 


And the sun its daily 


Drops upon the 


Weird that 


iwainst 


NORSWORTHY 


where stars walk 


midday 


SHEPARD 


through the night, 


flower 
wrinkled tower: 
light, 


Weirder, ’gainst the purple arch 


Under which those star hosts march 


Breaks the Gargoyle’s stony lee A 
As he cranes from 


Where 


parapet 

his sprawling arms are set. 
Ugliness without a peer! 
Thou wert 


Without 


line, 
thine! 


earven, line by 


word or wish of 
sut thy maker set thee here, 
That from thy misshapen lip 


Clearest rains from heaven might drip. 
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The Winning Lady 


BY MARY E. WILKINS FREEMAN 


RS. ADELINE WYATT stood be- 


fore her long mirror. She held’ 


a silver-framed hand-glass, and 
surveyed her head, crowned with a 
ttv toque, at every possible angle. 
leline was always conscious of exercis- 
stern heroism when she stood before 
mirror. She spared herself nothing. 
She looked unflinehingly at every crease 


ier chin, every erow’s-foot about her 
es, every hollow in her cheeks ; also 

little sprays of marks, as if made by 

sme tiny besom of time, beneath her ears. 

She faced the worst, and as far as pos- 
ble, without the use of arts which she 

lespised, she remedied defects. She prac- 


tised before her mirror exactly the car- 


we of head and arrangement of hair 
hich were most becoming. When her 


vloves were adjusted she was complete, 


perfect a figure of a middle-aged 
man as one could find. She wore a 
arming gown of prune-color. Her 
jue was of prune-colored velvet trimmed 
ith a knot of violets, in the midst of 
hich nestled a pink rose. After Ellen 
had helped her on with her coat she 
ractised holding up her long skirt, for 
e was to walk to Mrs. Charles Len- 
x’s, where the Whist Club met that 
fternoon. The Wyatts kept no carriage, 
nd Adeline never hired one from the 
very-stable when she could _ possibly 
void it. Her husband, Thomas W vyatt, 
as a comparatively rich man, but very 
arsimonious. Adeline had nothing to 
spend upon her own personal expenses, 
xcept the tiny income derived from her 
nheritance from her father. That was 
neertain. She never quite reached two 
ndred a vear at the most, but Thomas 
Wyatt thought that a very large sum 
ra woman to spend upon herself. He 
thought she ought to save some of it. 
Ile allowed her ten dollars per week for 
isehold expenses, and considered him- 
elf very generous. There were only 
ur in the family, including Ellen, the 


maid. Thomas Wvyatt’s nephew, Walter 
Wvatt, had lived with his unele ever 
since his parents’ death when he was a 
child, and Thomas loved him as his owh 
son. Walter had opened a tiny law 
office on the main street of the village, 
and was struggling hard to sueceed and 
to enable himself to marry Violet Ames 
and support her comfortably. 

Thomas Wyatt in one respect was not 
parsimonious. Ile had never dreamed of 
charging young Walter a penny for his 
hoard. Adeline, although she would have 
been distressed had her husband _pro- 
posed such a measure, was sometimes sur- 
prised, and occasionally she did consider, 
when she saw Walter taking flowers t 


Violet and smoking cigars, how many 
things she needed in her home—that is, 
wsthetie things. All the essentials were 
hers. She was what is called “ a splendid 
manager.” How Adeline Wyatt con- 
trived to dress and set her table upon her 
income would have puzzled a financier. 
She might have made the matter plainer 
had she told of her sleepless hours of 
planning, and her supervision of every 
item purchased, and her countless schemes 
for saving. The prune-colored gown 
which she wore the day of the whist 
party was seven years old. It had been 
daintily wrapped in tissue-paper and 
laid away until the wheel of fashion 
turned. Adeline did not believe in 
spending money upon remodelling. Now 
long, tight sleeves had come into vogue 
again, and everybody would think the 
gown new. When she was on the street 
she held it up carefully, almost too care- 
fully, and two little girls playing on the 
sidewalk stared at her display of black 
stocking, and giggled delightedly. 
Adeline was one of the last to reach 
the Lennox house. After she had entered 
the large room and taken a seat, she re- 
garded many of the other ladies with a 
somewhat pharisaical feeling. She no- 
ticed that a hook gaped on the collar of 
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a lady at another table, also that Mrs. 
John Sears’ lace waist bloused much 
more than the style allowed, and that 
the sleeves were short, and Mrs. Sears’ 
arms very thin to be displayed. She 
gave the slightest glance of sweet com- 
placency at her own nice prune-colored 
sleeves, with their very much up-to-date 
ornament of fringe which she had made 
herself Then Mrs. Ames, Violet’s 
mother, who was her partner, noticed the 
vlanee, and also viewed the  prune- 
colored gown admiringly. 

“If vou will allow me to say so, what 
a perfectly charming gown you have!” 
he said. 

“Thank you, dear,” replied Adeline, 
sitting very straight, and conscious in 
every nerve of her body of her prune- 
colored daintiness. 

‘You elways have such lovely clothes,” 
Mrs. Ames went on. 

“ Fou have pretty clothes yourself,” 
said Adeline. 

Mrs. Ames gave a_ slightly self-con- 
scious glance at her own sleeves, which 
her dressmaker had just remodelled. “J 
always wear black, and that is the rea- 
on why people cannot tell when my 
gown is old,” replied Mrs. Ames. “ But 
vou wear different colors.” 

Adeline smiled. She did not state that 
<he wore only two colors—gray and 
prune She was a subtle woman, and 
that choice of two colors had been subtle. 
She could be as economical and more 
so in her two colors than Mrs. Ames in 
her invariable black, and nobody would 
suspect her of economy. She felt quite 
superior to Mrs. Ames, although she was 
fond 


if her for her own sake and espe- 
cially as Walter’s prospective mother-in- 
law Mrs. Ames’ daughter Violet was 
there that afternoon, but she was not 
plavitig Violet Ames was one of the 
<weet, unselfish voung girls who immo- 
late themselves for the sake of their 
elders. Violet, with her periwinkle-blue 
eyes exactly matched by her little blue 
satin gown and her blue feather in her 
hat, flitted from one table to another, 
passed the bonbon-dishes, and made her- 
self generally useful. There was more 
excitement this afternoon than usual, for 
there were prizes. Generally bridge was 
plaved without prizes, because of a covert 
fear among the ladies that bridge was 


a wicked gambling game. But M 
Charles Lennox had come out opel 
with prizes, and such prizes! Mrs. An 
had ealled Adeline’s attention to them 
the first. “ My dear,” she said, “ have 

She had touched up 
a childish weakness of the other woma 


seen the prizes?” 


which had survived the passage of tir 
In most people there are childish we: 
nesses, or traits, which survive time, ar 
are unconquerable by it. In Mrs. Adeli 
Wyatt a love for presents and prizes whi 
had been strong during her childhx 
endured in full force. If she had wor 
amid her smooth grayish elderly tress 
one round shining curl of babyhood, 
could not have been more marked th: 
that trait in her soul. 


She turned eyes of a child upon tl] 
prizes, which were displayed upon 
table between the front windows, th 
she gasped. “ You don’t mean,” sa 
she, “ that—?”’ 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Ames. “ That e¢ 
glass punch-howl is the first prize, ar 
the second prize is that set of Shak 
speare. It does seem to me rather fum 
that Mrs. Lennox should think Shak: 
speare beneficial to people who play brid 
badly.” Mrs. Ames had a fine sens¢ 
humor. Adeline Wyatt had none what 
ever; she took everything very serioush 

“That is a beautiful set of Shak 
speare,” said she, “but that pune 
howl!” she gasped. 

“Yes,” assented the other woma 
“Tt’s a beauty, and it must be good e¢ 
glass, too, if Alice Lennox bought it.” 


Adeline Wyatt sighed. The charming: 


facets of the glass punch-bow] looked 

her admiring eyes like those of a dia 
mond. It stood in a window in ful 
sunlight, and beautiful rose tints glean 
ed here and there from its convexities 
Adeline Wyatt’s eves had a strange ex 


pression. All her life she had been good 


and honest, never consumed by- unhol 
longings — for her childish delight 
presents and prizes could not be ealle 


unholy; it was simply primitive and 


naive. Now, however, it took a differe1 
phase. Positive lust for that punel 
bowl gleamed in Adeline’s eyes. It hap 
pened to be the one treasure of all treas 


ures which she immediately coveted. Shi 
wished to give soon a reception in honor 


of her dear Walter and his Violet, an 
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punch was of course a necessity at 
a function. Everybody in Rawson 
fruit punch at afternoons. Adeline 
heretofore borrowed Mrs. Frank Jen- 
gs’ punch-bowl, but upon the last ocea- 
of her doing so she had resolved that 
as too much of a sacrifice to her pride. 
ther Mrs. Jennings had said some- 
disagreeable, or had been reported 
to have said, and Adeline had made 
her mind not to borrow her punch- 
l again. She had thought of borrow- 
ine belonging to Mrs. Lennox, but 
at was supposed to represent such 
rmous value that she was afraid. 
Mrs. John Sears owned a_punch-bowl. 
irs. Sears’ daughter Jessie had earned 
by scouring Rawson and neighboring 
wns for subseribers for a certain 
brand of soap. Mrs. Sears esteemed the 
howl highly, but Adeline had doubts. It 
vas decorated crockery, and its origin 
so widely known that it was not in 
ch request. Nobody could say positive- 
of a glass bowl that it did not belong 
the giver of a tea, but Mrs. Sears’ 
treasure, with its decoration of splashy 
roses in erude hues, was unmistakable. 
Adeline had not seen her way clear 
oward giving a tea on account of the 
lack of a punch-bowl. “I ought to give 
an afternoon tea for Violet, now every- 
body knows that she and Walter are en- 
gaged,” she had remarked, tentatively, to 
her husband. 
“Well, why don’t you?” he had re- 
plied. 
“There are various reasons,” said 
Adeline. 


ight to own to give such an affair 


“There are some things I 


properly.” 

“Why don’t you get them?” asked 
Thomas. 

‘T need a punch-bowl, and a really 
rood one ¢ sts.” 

“Oh, get a good one while you are 
about it,” said Thomas, and he spoke 
vith such entire unconsciousness that 
Adeline gave a responsive murmur and 
said no more. She dared not ask Thomas 
to buy a punch-bowl. He had such en- 
tire faith in the inexhaustibility of her 
small resourees that he had infected her 
own line of thought. She really won- 
dered if she ought not to have money 
enough to buy the bewl. She had en- 
deavored to retrench in various ways, 
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but had not been successful. She had 
had a hard struggle to keep Ellen from 
leaving, because when she worried about 
the cost of butter, Ellen had imagined 
that her mistress suspected her of taking 
it home to her married sister. 

It seemed now to Adeline Wyatt 
(although she shuddered a little at the 
possible sacrilege of the faney) that 
Providence had interposed, There stood 
the punch-bowl, radiating colors like a 
diamond. She had only to—play for it 
Adeline set her mouth hard, a furrow 
which she usually suppressed came be 
tween her eyes, and she played. The 
worst of it was, she was neither a good 
player nor did she hold high cards. When 
the first rubber was finished, Adeline 
had held exactly one honor in trumps, and 
her partner had not fared much better. 

Mrs. Ames, who was optimistic and 
did not care about a punch-bowl, who 
had, in fact, on several oceasions given 
teas and set out a little table with cups 
already filled, and a pressed-glass pitcher 
of punch to refill! them (she was econ- 
omizing for Violet’s trousseau), only 
laughed gayly when the two winning 
ladies passed on to a higher table and 
left her and Adeline seated in ignominy. 
‘Small chance we have of that punch- 
howl,” she remarked, and laughed again. 

Adeline did not laugh. “No human 
being can win with the ecards we have 
held,” she returned. 

“My last hand was not very bad,” said 
Mrs. Ames. “T think I made a mistake 
in leading clubs.” 

As she spoke she changed her place, 
and Miss Judith Armstead came to play 
with Adeline, and Mrs. Austin Freer 
Adeline tried to speak 
pleasantly to Judith, who was elderly, 


against her. 


always wore her thin hair the same 
way and played bridge about as sue- 
cessfully as she could have flown. Ad 
line knew there was no chance for her as 
far as her partner was concerned. Judith 
had acquired bridge too late in life. She 
was of abnormal conservatism, and might 
have carried off all honors at checkers 
played in her teens, but at bridge she 
was a dismal object. 

Ilowever, she sat up very straight, 
showed all her cards to Mrs. Freer, who 
had a sly sidewise glance for them, and 
it being her deal, passed a no-trump 


ean 
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hand of four Adeline. Poor 
Adeline had one heart and four spades, 
ten high, and she 
Mrs. Freer doubled. When it 
Adeline glared at Judith. 

*“ Why didn’t you make it 


aces to 
made it spades, and 


was over, 


no trumps ?” 
“ You had four aces.” 

replied Judith, 
for her to be 
and 


she cd manded. 

‘| had no side ecards,” 
undisturbed, It was easy 
She 


undisturbed, 


boarded, had no 


need for a punch-bowl. But although a 
truism, fate is All that after- 
Judith Armstead, who did 
know how to play, held the ecards. 
line, 


ironic. 
noon not 
Ade- 
winning, glanced fre- 
Judith’s score. It 
suming phenomenal proportions. 
Ames, 
also kept watch of Judith’s seore. 
lady had with a little 
colored ribbon and pencil attached. The 
ladies said among themselves that Judith 
Armstead win the prize. 
Adeline after a little kept her seore hid- 
the lace of her 
Iler delicate, well-preserved face wore an 


sometimes 
quently at was as- 

Violet 
moving from one table to another, 
Fach 
he r own 


seore, 


was sure to 


den, tueked in bodice. 


which almost like a 
Often the 


glance at her wonderingly 


expression was 


mask, other ladies would 
and not know 
Adeline had her mouth 
a smile; her eyes were always 
She played as she had 
before, and her luck was bet- 
the end of a 
little blue 


a fatuous, irritating smile. 


why th y did so. 
fixed in 
intent, crafty. 
never don 
ter, but 
Judith 


with 


alwavs at rubber 


waved her score-card 
Judith 
excited. Every time she 


trick she chuckled offen- 


antagonized even the ladies 


began to grow 
gathered in a 
sively. She 
who did not care so much about winning 
the bowl. Adeline, even 
another table, 


hlue Score 


if she were at 
never once lost sight of that 
She failed to hear 
Judith’s latest record proclaimed in her 


never 


high cackling tone of triumph, and al- 
ways in- 
quiries respecting her own, and always she 


she evaded a direct answer to 
kept the score hidden in her bodice lace. 

The drew near for the close of 
the play The last had 
Adeline was playing with the 
worst player in the club, Mrs. Leonidas 
Bennett, who did not approve of bridge, 
felt a a 


time she put down a ecard. 


time 
rubber begun, 


and now 


and ialm of conscience every 
Mrs. Bennett 
that she 


must always play second hand high, and 


had a firmly fixed conviction 
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that she 


doing 


was a great sinner even wl 
that. The results 
good hands were disastrous. 


even 
Adeline I 
for opponents Judith Armstead, flus] 
with victory, her 
from 
Mrs, 


knew how to play. 


long dang]li 
her passement 
Austin 
Adeline was lx 
enough to secure the deal, but her ha: 
was hopeless, and she knew if she pass: 
it to her partner it would be worse, 
she made it spades in her own hand, a: 
Mrs. lreer doubled. Adeline’s sm 
never relaxed, deadly 
shot 


score 
ostentatiously 


trimming, and Freer, w 


but a 
through her at 


animosit 
the sound of Mr 
Freer’s quiet card-voice saying that sl. 
would double spades. 

There 
the 


reigned. 


was a nervous tension all ove: 

The gambling 
These village women wer 
playing for high stakes, and strains of 
had slumbered 
awoke. Mild, middk 
gleamed, red spots appeared 
middle-aged mouths 
but Adeline Wyatt wor 
the true warrior of fat 
No red spots upon cheeks betrayed her 
inward mouth never 
from its smile, her eyes never 


room. atmospher 


roistering ancestors who 


for generations 
aged eves 
upon cheeks, sweet 
grew 


the 


stern, 
face of 
excitement, her 
relaxed 


lost their expression of sly, calm watch- 


fulness. 
Adeline 
traordinarily 
play 


Toward the last 
and her 


of the rubber 
partner held such ex- 
good cards that even stupid 
prevailed. She by this last 
set glow of victory made her attempt 
at deception successful. Yes, poor Ade- 
line Wyatt, who had been all her life a 
virtuous and God-fearing woman, now 
fell for the first time before the snare 
of a glass punch-bowl. It 
very, 


sun 


was only a 
little thing which she did 
merely the changing of the numeral 6 
to 8 It required only one little curving 
stroke of her pencil. It was not exactly 
a perfect 8, but it could not be mistaken 
for anything else, and it raised her scor 
to an amount sufficient to 
Judith Armstead’s. 

Mrs. Lennox came around to collect the 
scores then, and Violet Ames and Mrs. 
Lennox’s maid and a niece of Judith 
Armstead spread the tables with nice little 
embroidered cloths and served ice-cream 
and and coffee. Afterward there 
was a hush, and Mrs. Lennox’s slightly 
affected although pleasant voice arose. 


very 


overbalance 


cake 
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She that Mrs. Thomas 
Wyatt as the winning lady had a claim 
to the first prize, and Miss Judith Arm- 
stead to There was also a 
booby prize, a book on bridge, which M rs. 
Leonidas Bennett won. 


announced 


the second. 


There was a sub- 


Ade- 


dued titter as her name was read. 


line did not titter. She had her mind 
intent upon the figures of the scores as 
read by Mrs. Lennox. Judith Armstead, 
after all her boasting, had either been 


those last 
trumpers had counted for more than she 
had Adeline had cheated at 
cards. had added to her score, and 


for no purpose, 


misunderstood by her, or no- 
reckoned. 
She 
She would have won in 
Judith’s score would not have 
many points. When 
the great glass bowl was brought and set 
the table Adeline, 
he rose and bowed vaguely in response 
to the 


ANY case, 


equalled hers by 


carefully on before 


murmur of congratulation. 


Judith Armstead was also rising and 
bowing. Adeline heard her remark that 


she had always wanted to own a set of 
Shakespeare, but she heard her as through 
a mist, and she saw her new punch-bowl 
as through a mist. She began to realize 
she had done, now that the excite- 
the deed over. She had 
not only done a dishonest deed, but she 
had done it needlessly. She would have 


what 


ment of was 


heen the winner in any case. It was 
bad enough to have fallen from her 
standard of self-respect, but to have 


without 


fallen Adeline 


realized that she was not only a sinner, 


any reason! 
hut a fool, and her realization brought 
When she had entered Mrs. 
Lennox’s house that had 
been a self- 
satisfied-within-the-limits-of-virtue wom- 
an. Sh fool and a 
sinner; that she was becomingly clad in 
would not a whit of 
Adeline lost all sight of her 
external self; she saw only her miserable 
naked had sold itself for a 
miserable glass bowl which it would have 
owned without perjury. 


} 
her agony, 


she 
happy, 


afternoon 
handsome, 


good, 


would leave it a 


prune-eolor make 
lift rence, 


soul which 


Ever afterward Adeline’s memory of 
that terrible afternoon seemed to stare 
her in her mental eyes like a con- 


centrated light. She could never forget 
the smallest detail. No matter what 
came to her afterward of joy or sorrow, 
the dinning memory of that time sounded 
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within her 
remembered exactly what this one 


always consciousness, 

what that one said, the various ex 
sions of the various faces regarding 
and her dishonestly acquired bowl. 

remembered how Judith Armstead k 
with her set of Shakespeare. Mrs. 
nox sent Adeline and Judith home 
their prizes in her draw) 
a sleek bay horse and a sleek gray, 
driven 
The 


were 


carriage 
by a coachman in green |i 
howl and the set of Shakesp 
upon the seat opposite the 

Neither talked much; inde 
only a_ short Adeli 

Judith lived All 
either woman said was to exchang 
marks upon the pleasantness of th 


ladies. 
was drive to 


home. farther. 


Neither said a word about 
When Adeline reached hom« 
saw her husband looking out of a sitt 
room window and beckoned, and he ec: 
out at once to the earriage. 

“Will you please take this in?” 
Adeline, in a strained voice. 

Thomas stared. 


ceasion. 


prize. 


“Did you stop at 
store on your way home?” he 
*No,” replied Adeline. 

a prize.” 

Thomas reached in and lifted out 
bowl. He glaneed at the books. “ D 
you win these too?” 

“ No,” said Adeline. 
won those.” 

“Oh!” said Thomas. 

When he and Adeline were in thi 
house, and he had set the bowl] on th 
table, he looked rather wonderingly a 
his wife. “I thought you women never 
played for prizes,” he observed. 

“We don’t generally,” said Adelin 
“but Mrs. Lennex had prizes to-day.” 

‘T don’t see why you didn’t 
punch-bowl if you wanted one, instead 
of getting one after this fashion,” sa 
Thomas, examining the prize. “T dor 
think much of this, anyway; don’t belies 
it cost than three dollars ai 
ninety-eight cents. You ought to ha 
paid at least five dollars and got son 
thing worth while.” ; 

“Thomas Wyatt!” gasped Adel : 
“You don’t suppose Mrs. Charles Len: 
would give a bowl that cost only th ‘ 


“This is 


“ Miss Armstead 


buy 


more 


dollars and ninety-eight cents for a priz: 
“T don’t believe it cost a cent more, 
“Tt is always t 


 oreten Ts 


said Thomas, stoutly. 




















with most means who buy the 
vost things.” Then he settled down 
wspaper, while Adeline went up- 

to take off her things, with her 
dwelling upon this new contin- 
She knew absolutely nothing 

cut elass. Could it be possible 
she had bartered away her honor and 
espect tor three dollars and ninety- 


cents ¢ 


e! Walter W vatt cal home he 
ed the bowl, and he differed with 
cle. THe thought the bowl had cost 
than three dollars and ninety eight 
‘She may have paid five dollars 
he said, examining it critically. 
ie, who knew what good eut glass 
orth, shivered. 
er supper Walter went out as usual 
ll upon Violet Ames. Ile came 
in a short time. He had not been 
half an hour when he entered the 


] + 


Se, slammed the tront door atter him, 


| rushed heavily up-stairs to his room. 


‘What is the matt r?” said Thomas. 


[ am sure [ don’t know,” replied 
| ne, uneasily. Shi had ho reason 


her surmise, but somehow she con- 


ted this unusual circumstance with 


bowl. 


‘Mavbe they have had a falling out,” 
id Th mas. “We ll, thev will get over 


Then he resumed reading and 


‘king. 


Adeline was doing some fancy work. 


bowl had been put away in the par 
it always she saw it, every point 
he rosettes and whorls gleaming out 


th their colored lights. She worried 


t Walter. After a while she went 
stairs, and Walter opened his door 

spoke to her. He was pale, and his 
r was ruffled wretchedly with his de- 
iring fingers. 


‘Violet has broken our engagement, 


nt Adeline.” he said, in a choking 


cm “that is, she has made a condi- 


n which I ean’t agree to for years to 


me, and it isn’t fair to her to make 


wait. I never was cut out to be a 
in the mange “i 


Ad line Vas as pal as he. = What is 


condition ?” 


‘She says she will not come here to 


er 


as we have planned. She is as set 
ean be about it. And I ean’t keep 
decently for years unless she does. 
Vo.t. CXIX —No, 714 —103 
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1 wont take a girl like her to live in 
any old place, though she did say she 
didn’t care where she lived, as long as 
it wasn’t here, and I won’t be taken into 
her house 10 
Adeline listened, standing very stiff. 
“Did she give you any reason?” 
Walter shook his head angrily. “ No 


she was as obstinate as a mule. A girl 


ive  « ithe r.”’ 


is the very dickens when she gets any 
thing into her head.” 

If I were vou I would go to bed, and 
try and keep calm to-night and get som 
sleep,” said Adeline. a Maybe she will 
think better of it.” 

‘Oh, Aunt Adeline, will you see her, 
and try to make her listen to reason? She 
has always thought everything of vou.” 

‘Yes, I will,” replied Adeline. 

The next morning Adeline sent Ellen 
with a note to Violet, and soon the 
young girl came, walking wearily. Ad 
line was at the front door to greet her. 

“Good morning.” she said, in a curi 
ous, seared voice 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Wyatt,” replied 
Violet. Her voung face was pale and 
wan. She evidently endeavored to spea! 
with dignity, but sueceeded only in 
speaking piteously. Adeline knew that 
Violet kne\ 

“Come up-stairs to my room, please,” 
said she, 

The sitting-room door stood open, and 
Adeline saw the young girl glance in 
as she passed, and she knew what sh 
feared to see there. When they were in 
her room she closed the door, and sh 
and Violet stood looking at each ot he A 
It was strange, but the innocent eyes fell 
before the guilty ones, fell with a sort 
of horror and shame at what she saw. 

Adeline was very pale, but she spok 
firmly. “Did vou tell Walter that you 
would not come here to live on account 
of me?” she asked 

we ag replied Violet, in a dull voice, 
but as she spoke the crimson flooded her 
soft young cheeks. “ Yes; I was stand 
ing behind you.” 

“And you saw?” 

Violet nodded 

“And you don’t feel as if you eould 
bear to come here and live, and must 
break with Walter?” 

Violet nodded, her lips quivered, but 
she did not weep. 
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lL don’t) blan aid Adeline, 
but I have to live with myself 1 can't 
; . 4 
“Oh, what made—” began the girl, in 
I don’t kn What makes any 
do wrong’ The devil perhaps.” 
Suddenly Violet threw her aris 
round = tl older woman’s neck and 
clung to her. “Oh,” she moaned, “ it 
awful. Poor Walter! He looked so 
but it did seem as if I couldn't.” 
Adeline looked at the fl iffy head 


ipon her shoulde r, and stood stilt 
ind straight. “ You would not need to 
much of me,” she said. “T think 


another kitehe n. 


very 


‘ 
Thomas would finish off 


You know this is a large house.” 

“Oh, say you are sorry.” 

‘Sorry! echoed the older woman. 
“3 don’t doubt that! Why, I would 


die this minute to undo it, but 
how ean 1?” 
Violet sobbed. 
“T lay 
: co ild make 
‘God knows 
far as I concerned to 
and then to tell the whole 
that awful bowl up, but how can I? It 
kd kill Thomas. ] 
his anger, but I am afraid of making 
all the rest of his life. It 
must be my punishment, that I can’t tell 
Phere I can think of to 
make that is, partial amends.” 
it?” sobbed Violet. “ Oh, 


thinking how 

Adeline 
W illing as 
tell 


club, and give 


awake all night 


amends,” said 
I am yp rfectly 


ain Thomas, 


am not afraid 


him miserable 


is only one thing 
amends 


‘What is 


dear Aunt Adeline, I know you didn’t 
mean to do it.” 
‘Yes, I did. Don’t excuse me that 
i my dear The minute I saw that 


hook or 
life be 
ore. Now I know how people who break 
feel. I shal! 


and ao 
again 


meant to have it by 


crook. IT never felt so in all my 


/ 


laws wrong never 
be hard on anybody 

‘But vou are sorry ?” 

‘ Sorry !” Adeline, and 
scornful. 
what I feel. If I do the one 
thing IT thought of that I can do, I doubt 
f it will make any difference.” 

“What is that?” 


said her voice 


as almost ‘Sorry is a poor 


word for 


‘T ean tell Judith Armstead and give 
er the 
‘Rut 


” 
anyway. 


| bowl.” 


you would have been ahead, 
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That makes no di te renee, My 
tention to rob her wis the Siu like os 
After Violet went away, Adeling 


on her black serge gown and her bor 


and coat and weut to see Judith A 
stead. Judith saw her coming. She bh 
ed with her niece at Mrs. Sarah L 
Mrs. Love ke pt an exclusive board 
house wher in were stranded many 
inine bits of home-wreckage. Judit] 
down-stairs and opened the door. SS 


had much the same scared expression | 
at the sight of Vi 
Mrs. Wyatt,” 


* Come up to my room 


Adeline had worn 
“ Oh, it is 


in a whisper. 


you, she s: 


Judith had two rooms; one was a 
room, the other was a sitting-room 
bed. Adeline glanced invol 


tarily at the table, and Judith noticed 


a divan 


‘No, you won't see them there,” 
said, in a voice quite hoarse with 
pre ssed emotion. “7 have put t} 
away. I couldn’t stand it. I was e 


ing over to see vou.” 

‘I came to tell that the bowl 
yours by good rights,” said Adeline, jer 
her words. “T cheated 


I changed a figure 6 to 8.” 


you 
ing out veste! 
day. 
To <Adeline’s surprise Judith nodd 
‘Yes, I knew,” said “that h 
been all the eomfort I had, that 
vou cheated too.” 


she; 
have 
Adeline was mystified. “ As it turned 
out, I found that I would have wor 
after all,’ she said. “I had a_ better 
score, though T didn’t know it, but what 
I did was just as bad. IT meant to cheat.” 
“You didn’t have a better score,” sai 
Judith “You have lost if 
hadn’t cheated too, if you hadn’t change 
that 6 to 8.” 
Adeline stared at 
“T didn’t want that great punch-bowl,” 
Judith. “What could I do wit 
4, 


such a thing? But I have wanted a nic 


would 


. ts 


her. 
said 


set of Shakespeare ever since I can r 


member, so I didn’t add to my scor 
when I saw I would get the bowl if | 
did We both cheated, Adeline Wyatt 
There is no getting around it.” 
The two poor women, convicted 
actual sin for the first time in thei 
gentle lives, stared at each other in ; 
sort of duet of horror. 
“What can we do?’ stammer 
Adeline. 
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I don’t see anything to do, except 
to keep still and bear it,” said Judith 
1 wish I were free to tell it from the 
it etops, but 1 am not I must think 
f my poor niece. It would kill her.” 
“And I have to think of Thomas,” 
aid Adelin 
* That ll have to be our punishment 
keeping still,” said Judith; “ but there 


rt.” 

“What?” asked Adeline, 
‘We « rgive 
me tor wanting 
Adeline 
I do; 


is one coms 
hope lessly. 
Do you 
to cheat you ¢”? 


little. “1 


an tT each other. 


brightened a rather 


think ind do vou forgive 


me 
‘Of course I do, but I didn’t want 

that great big punch-bowl, anyway.” 
“And I didn’t want the Shakespeare.” 
. But ve meant to cl at, just the same, 

and we did.’ said Judith, solemnly, 


and we forg each other, and I don’t 


it that is about the only comfort 
et out of it.” 


The two women wept a little, and whe n 


ive 


we Can if 


Adeline left she and Judith kissed each 
ther The two broken reeds clung to 
wh other for support, the two foolish 

ners, for strength to bear their sin. 

When Adeline reached home she went 
into the parlor and gazed at the great 
bowl, which would prick her with its 
facets all her life. She would have liked 
t take the hammer to it. She hated it. 
She determined that she, like Mrs. Ames, 


ld 


LIS¢ 


a pitcher for her fruit punch, 


and then the door opened, and Mrs. 
Charles Lennox entered Adeline had 
ot heard the bell ring, and Ellen 


admitted her with no ceremony. Mrs. 


Charles Lennox, who rather 


was mag- 
nificently arraved in a long mink coat, 
cast embarrassed glanes at the bowl. 


‘Good morning, Mrs. Wyatt,” she 
aid Then she plunged directly into 
lier subject. “TI am glad I caught you 
looking at that miserable bowl,” said 
she, “for T have been feeling very un- 


sv ever since you won the prize yester- 


day I knew vou thought it was a cut 
glass bowl, and—well, it isn’t. It is just 
imitation, and I got it at a sale in the 
city for one dollar and ninety-eight 
cents: and the Shakespeare Judith Arm- 
stead got was a bargain, too The set 
is not complete. There is no Hamlet, 
and there are two As You Like Its 
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| got that for a dollar and forty 


cents. I can’t tell you how mean | ! 
been feeling. I got the prizes as a 
of joke, anyway. You know we | 
objected to having prizes, and I | 


pened to come across the bowl and Sh; 
and them. Then whe 

realized that and Judith had 

tf thinking vou had real cut glass 


got 


speare, 


you 


a beautiful set of Shakespeare, | 

1 would have to make a clean breast 

it. Can you ever forgive me?” 
Adeline sighed a queer little r 

sigh. “I would much rather hav 


than a real cut glass bowl,” sh: 
| sha’n’t to abo i 
ing broken.” 


After Mrs. 


have Worry it its 


Charles Lennox had 


Adeline even laughed a_ littl as 
looked at the bowl. It might in 
nature of things not endure forever 
torment her with visible proof. of 


false dealing 


Then Violet eame running in, 
threw her arms around her, and kiss: 
her. “IT eame back,” said Violet, 


tell you that I remembered, after I 


home, how I stole ves, stol whe 
was a little girl, one of my sister Je 
nie’s hair ribbons. and I never told her 


that | 
I lived: but she @o 
not know, and we all live in glass hous 


and | to 


because 7 knew 


another as long as 


have sent a note poor 


and I hope he will forgive me.” 





should never tak 


deat 


Walter, and asked him to come to-night 


“Of course he will. Ile was ab 
heart-broken last night,” said Adeli 
Then she added, wistfully, “ You 
not mind living in the same house w 
me, after all?” 

Violet laughed. “ Didn’t I just. s: 


all lived in glass houses?” 
ai Yes, we 


and 


we 
will live together in our gl: 
stones.” Vio 
was looking sharply at the 
Mrs. Charles Lennox had 
that,” said she, “I should 
one exactly like it at 


last week for one 


house never throw 
bowl. 
not 
say I si 
Jackson’s 
city 


eight cents.” 


Adeline said nothing She ga 
soberly at the bowl, but the sunlight 
flected from its sides east over her fa 
a rosy glow, as of the joy which con: 


after sinning and 


repentance 


1 


| 


dollar and ninet 


said she 


bo wht 


1 


in tl 










































MONG the many changes. which 
A have improved modern English 
life, none, I think, are more re- 


abl than those which have affected 
Nowadays it is the young 
English social life, and 


eh it has been the fashion to accuse 


g people. 
dominate 
vlish mothers of devoting more time 
heir own personal amusement and 
asure than to the care of their chil- 
it is undoubtedly a fact that So- 
and home life are run on lines 
ich eonduce more to the enjoyment 
| amusement of the voung people than 
heir elders, 
Women preserve their youth much 
ger now, and treat their « hildren more 
nds and conte mporaries. A juve- 


grandmother is eommon object to- 


while daughters are scarcely younger, 
earcely le ss developed, and less quali- 
d to fill 


ev mav he ealled upon to occupy than 


vhatever position in life 


ir mothers. 

When I first came out it was a recog- 
ized fact among our family friends and 
ntemporaries that when a woman at 
tained the age of fiftv vears or thereabout, 
r he r daughters eame out, she became, 
for all practical purposes, quite old. 
\t forty-five my mother, who was still 

ing and good-looking and sang di- 
inely, began to wear caps, and assumed 
the toilette adopted by women who reecog- 
ized that they had passed the age when 
: they could be ealled young. Nowadays 
= thers and daughters dress almost alike; 
d what is a more general sight than 
hat of a young and _ still beautiful 

ther dancing all through an evening 
is merrily, and as much sought after, 
is her daughter? 

Nothing could exceed the simplicity 
d economy which were practised by the 
young ladies of my time. Our allowance 
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was very limited; £100 a year was con- 
sidered princely, especially when it was 
augmented by our parents providing our 
court dresses. But the real reason for 
the lesser cost of our toilettes lay in 
the fact that amusements were fewer 
and generally confined to an occasional 
afternoon party and a ball, so that only 
two changes of dress were necessary, even 
among those who went out to a very 
great extent. 

A certain number of people rode in 
Rotten Row in the morning, but there 
were no luncheon parties and no evening 
parties; Hurlingham and Ranelagh were 
unknown, and girls were hardly ever 
asked out to dinner. Evening receptions 
were rare, and they were generally at- 
tended by elder people only, girls usually 
being put to bed at eight o’clock to sleep 
until nine-thirty, when, refreshed and 
heautified by their rest, they dressed 
themselves for their ball. As a_ rule, 
there was only one ball of a night, and 
though there wer exceptions, few people 
went to two balls, so that the evening 
ended not later than one-thirty, and if 
on rare occasions the rule was broken, 
it was a distinet exception, and found 
no favor in the maternal mind. 

The contrast between the conduct of 
the young people of to-day and then is 
even more marked. Balls began earlier, 
and young men came to them in good 
time, so that a row of girls awaiting 
partners was unknown. The unwritten 
law of etiquette and conduct enjoined 
that no one should dance more than onee 
Under certain 
circumstances to dance twice was per 
haps permissible, but after that a girl 
was ticketed as being fast, and she was 


with the same partner. 


held up as a warning to well-brought-up 
and well-conducted young ladies. Your 
partner brought you back to your moth- 
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or your chaperon, where you _ re- 
mained until your next partner came to 


laim his dane The cotillion was al- 
va danced in those days as the finale 
if a ball. It was generally led by Sir 


\ugustus Lumley, whose services on such 
cca ns gave it a great cachet. 

louse, at Apsley Ilouse, 
Lady Molesworth’s or at Lady Walde 


ays officiated, 


of all the precautions that were take: 
and the barriers that were erected 

deal with the crush of ladies inside t} 
Palace, the hustling and pressure wer 

great that many gowns were almost « 
tire ly destroyed before the wearer reac! 
ed the Presence Chamber where tl! 
Prince of Wales stood. 


treme ly W itty over it, and the sketches 


Punch was ex 


which he depict 
the seenes at tl 





and being asked 


Drawing Roo, 





to dance by him 
during the eotil 


lion was consider 


SiXtic Vas notvery 
brilliant, because 
ot th Queen's 
retirement Prom 
every kind 

cial | but ter 
th marriage ol 
the Prince ana 
Princess of Wales 
it received a 
marked  impet 
and there was a 


rreat recrudes 








were no exagger: 
tion. Every sera) 
and vestige 
trimming on mi 
of the dresses ani 
trains was « 
stroyed, and mar 
ladies’ gowns bor 
testimony to tl 
severe conflict 
they had unc 
gone in their pi 
sage from the e1 
tranee of the Pal 
ace to the mon« 
when the Princes 
smiled her sweet 
welcome upor 
them. 

Many dinners 
and balls were 


given in Londo 

















cence of hospital 
ity 
The Princess of 
Wales took the Lapy St 
whole country b: 
storm ler ex 
treme grace, and beauty, and charm of 
manner captivated every one, and no on 


ever received a warmer welcome to her 
new home, from all classes, than she. 
Crowds stood in the Park all the afternoon 
vaiting for her, and the enormous inter- 
est that was taken in everything that she 
did was unbounded I do not imagine 
that anv more remarkable instance of 
this could have been given than when 
she held her first Drawing Koom in 


London after her marriage. The erowds 
in the streets were enormous, but noth- 
ing in comparison to the multitude 


of ladies who attended the Drawing 


Room. Many peopl 


started at nine 


‘elock in the morning, and waited in 
t he ir earriages il t he streets till the 
loor re opened at twelve; and in spite 


to the royal 


HBLIER couple, but the 
most magnificent 
was the ball given 

by the officers of the Brigade of Guards at 


South Kensington. No invitations wer 
ever more eagerly expected and longed 
for. and London Society was, gels rally 


speaking, very well represented. It was 


a beautiful sight: the long building be- 


longing to the Horticultural Society 
which stood on the ground now partly 

cupied by the Imperial Institute and thx 
South Kensington Museum, was bea 
tifully decorated with flowers, flags 


trophies of all times, and a wonderful 


mixture of exotie plants. The scen 
as the Prinee and Princess of Wales, ac 
companied by a dazzling entourag 

the roval family and state officials, ‘er 
tered, was most brilliant, and as tl 
strains of the royal anthem died away 
a wonderful state quadrille was per 
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rmed, in which all the royalty danced; 
no one seeme d to e1 joy it more than 
Duke of Cambridge, then a very 
ve man, and Princess May, one of 
best dancers in London. The ball- 
has long since been swept away, 
that fairy scene and many of the 
tors who took part in it are but the 
sts of memory. 

I remember how lovely the Princess of 
Wales looked, 


lressed in a bl au 


IN 
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heart’s content at Caste, Nel and 
Ours. They were nothing but the pure- 
ly delightful simple comedy, played by 
the most perfect company that had ever 
been brought together. 

There were also two opera-houses— 
Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s—and 
the opera at that time was a very serious 
as well as an edueational performance. 
Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, La Sonnam 

hula. Don Giovan 


ni, La Gazza La- 





| white Lown, 





covered with 
clouds of tulle, 
hich was. then 

the fashionabl 
material for ball 
lresses, and sh 
ore the diamond 

‘klace which 

t he City of Lon- 
had give 


her as a wedding- 


| here wer 
mparatively few 
heatres in Lon- 
don at that time 
the Princess’, 
the Adelphi, the 
Olympie, and the 
St. James’ wer 


the most impor 











dra, were the 
favorites, for the 
operas then per- 
formed belonged 
to a very di te rent 
school from thos 
of to-day. I was 
at the opera the 
first night that 
Patti made her 
appearance, a nd 
the wild enthu- 
siasm of the house 
over the new diva 
was indescribable. 
Her extraordinary 
youth and beauty, 
t he narve llous 
quality of her 
voice, th facility 
and east with 


which shi sang, 














tant but Society 


Ve 


and th complete 


gave much __ less LORD CLARENDON grasp she showed 


support to the- 
atres than it does 

day, and went mostly in the winter or 
arly spring, and never during Lent. Very 
few theatres paid well, and most of the 
people who “ran ” them lost their money ; 
it as London was only crowded during 
the season, from Faster to the end of 
July, and there were no festivities before 
Easter, the existing plavle ses supplied 
lite as much amusement as the publie 
required. It was just about that time 
that the little Prince of Wales’ Theatre, 
n Tottenham Street, was opened, and 
Rohertson’s plays created a new standard 
f dramatic art. I suppose there was 
0 event in our lives which gave us 
greater pleasure and delight than going 
to the Prince of Wales’ Theatre for the 
first ti e. What more could be d sired ? 
And one Jaughed and cried to one’s 


of her part, made 

an impression 
which time has never obliterated. She 
had come with a certain reputation, 
and the audience waited expectantly as 
she made her appearance, but when she 
opened her lips, and after her singing of 
the duet scene, there could be no doubt 
that Patti was enthroned forever in the 
position she has held all through her life. 
The opera was a very expensive amuse- 
ment, and had it not been for the kind- 
ness of Lord Dudley and Mr. Delane, 
T should have gone there very little. 
Gounod had just written Faust, which 
vas produced in London with some 
hesitation on the part of the managers, 
as it was not considered an opera to 
which les jeunes filles should go. My 
people, however, belonged to that section 
of Society which thought that an opera 
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a foreign language was different from 


knglish play, because very Tew people 


* d understand the words. 
1 remember as a great treat, and under 
promise of inviolable secrecy, being taken 
by my father and my aunt to Cremorne. 


ways in the feminine heart a 
great craving for a taste of forbidden 
fruit, and I suppose thet was why I 
uted to go. But I found it very dull, 
and could see no fun in it, or reason for 
ting it a second time. The gardens 


ere pretty. but badly illuminated; the 
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dancing was ungraceful and dull; and 
the various grottos, or what we should 
now call side-shows, were tawdry and un- 
interesting; at least that was how it ap- 
peared to me, and I never had any desir 
to go there again. One year when my 
father and I were in London before 
Easter, he also took me to what was then 
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considered hardly a place for youn; 
ladies— Evans’ Supper Room in Cove 
Garden. My contemporaries must r 
member it yp rfectly well, and to mt 
vas then a most decidedly thrilling plac 
especially as I went there for the fir 
time on the night of the boat-race. But 
I do not think to the young lady of t 
day Evans’ would present any charn 
except that it was a place to which sh 
had better not go. The room in whic! 
we sat, with its grille in front entirely 
hiding us from the view of the peopk 
in the restaurant, wa 
stuffy and_ ill-ventilated 
There were crowds of 
men sitting at tables a 
along the room, and 
the fact that everybod) 
smoked added to the dis 
comfort and heat of our 
prison. The r ally inter 


esting performance w: 


the part-singing whic! 
the proprietor, Mr. Paddy 
Green, gave every ev 
ning. The choir, which 
sang part-songs and pa 
triotic ditties, was beau 
tifully trained, and the 
voices of the boys were as 
exquisite as boys’ voices 
always are. But two or 
three visits to Evans’ 
quenched all desire on ny 
part to go there again. 
Though tennis and 
croquet were not a pop 
ular form of amusement 
and garden-parties wer 
not of frequent occur 
rence, there was one 
hostess in London who 
gave one every Saturday 
during the season. Lady 
Shelley was a_ delight 
ful old lady, very kind 
hospitable, and popular, 
and her garden-parties 
were most enjoyable. There’ was no 
music, or games of any kind, to vary 
the afternoon’s amusement, but peopl 
walked about and talked. She lived 
in a very old house (which has now dis 
appeared) on the banks of the Thames 
at Fulham, and endless streets of small 
houses cover what was once a_beau- 





etoeplci 















garden bright with flowers and full 
nagniticent old trees Every one in 
ety went to Lady Shelley’s on Sat- 

=. and Mrs. Navlor, who lived al- 
st next door, at the house which still 


as I irlingham, also Was her 


rhbor and gave parties. Occasionally 
Burdett-Coutts (then Miss Burdett- 
gave a tea-party at Holly Lodge, 

1 Lord and Lady Westminster some- 
es opened Grosvenor House in the 
rnoon. I remember being there, and 
tehing with much interest the host, 
was a curious mixture of great 
erosity and economy, and who, though 
gave large sums of money privately 
charity and helped endless cases of 
ople needing help in a most unstinted 
ner, was curiously economical in his 
sehold) arrangements, and all the 
rties at Grosvenor Llouse were conduct- 
in the most simple and careful way. 
remember being astonished by the enor- 
quantities of fruit which wer 

ed on the butfet where tea was served, 
was told it was all made « 
rd Westminster thought it an ex 
avaganee to have real fruit. And yet 


f wax, as 


i \ 


ty 


had only a few days before heard of 
the ease of a remarkably clever young 
go to the 
university, and was about to aecept a 


an who wa too poor to 


position as elerk in a_ bank. After 
atisfving himself that the story was 
e, and making a condition that his 
name should never transpire, he paid all 
the expenses of this young man’s uni- 
rsity career, so that he was able to 
enter the civil service and was secure of 

income for life. This was only one 
f the many people he be friended. While, 

the other hand, it was generally said 
hat, on one oeceasion, when a servant 
left him after only two or three days’ 
erviee, he had the man’s’ overcoat 
Itered and wore it himself! 


The season generally finished by the 


: nd of July, and then everybody went 
the country and remained at home, 

ith the exception of one or two visits 

‘or shooting, until next spring. I believe 

i ne reason why people in those days were 


well and healthy, and suffered so little 
rom the nervous diseases which are the 
maladies of to-day, was because their sea- 
son was less severe and they had a much 
Vou. CXTX.—No. 714-104 
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longer time to recover before the next 
came round No one ean say that the 
autumn and winter life of people to-day is 
a tranquil or peaceful one, and the round 
of enjoyment and gayety must entail a 
strain and fatigue on even the robust 


constitutions of English women and girls. 





Sir Epwarp BuLWwer LyTTON 


It is very difficult, after the lapse of 
<0 many years, to compare the physical 
qualitics of English men and women 
then with those of te-day. When one 
is young, what with the novelty of com- 
ing out and the freshness of enjoyment 
that young people have, added to the 
keenness with which they throw them- 
selves into it, every woman is a Venus 
and every man an Adonis. If I were go- 
ing to be critical I should say that the 
women of to-day are prettier than their 
grandmothers, and stronger, better de- 
veloped, better s« t-up, and certainly more 
independent and more self-reliant than 
they were forty years ago; but T do not 
think that men to-day are as handsome 
or physically as strong and as finely 
developed as their grandfathers. 

It was not the fashion in those days 
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to invite girls to dinner with their par- The question of the position wl 
nts Though my father and mother England had adopted with regard 
had lived for many years very quietly Denmark at the time of the war bety 
in the eountrv, they belonged to that that country and Germany about 
happy class of people who had a large Duchies in 1861 was the subject of 
number of relations and connections, great debate in the House of Comm 
vho, luckily for me and my sister, were and a vote of censure was moved agai 
extremely kind, so that the first year I the government, of which Lord Paln 
came out was in every way a delightful ston was then the head. Political fee] 
time. I remember being proud of the ran high, and it was expected that 
fact that during my first season I had government, if they won, would hav 
it next to Lord Clarendon one night very small majority. I went with M 
at my aunt’s (Lady Ely); that I had Dutton to the Speaker’s box on thx 
at between ( harles Dickens and Sir Kad night of the debate; and Lady Paln 
vard Bulwer Lytton at Lady Moles- ston was also there. She was in an « 
orth’s: while at Mr. Shirley Brooks’ dent state of excitement and anxi 
i met Mark Lemon, Sir Henry Thomp- during the whole evening, but the di 
son, Sir John Tenniel, and sundry” sion gave Lord Palmerston a substant 
ther interesting and remarkable people. majority. I shall never forget TT: 
Lord Clarendon was charming, as he Palmerston’s delight as she hurried do 
always was to all young people, but Sir stairs to meet Lord Palmerston, and 
Kdward Bulwer Lytton was the person followed her. She got down into 
who interested me most, I suppose from Lobby just as the TIouse was emptyi 
the fact that he was exceedingly nice to and Lord Palmerston came out, follo 
me and talked to me as if IT were much’ by his enthusiastic party. Forgetti 
older than my age. Charles Dickens’. everything except her joy, she rush 
health was beginning to fail, and the forward and threw her arms round hi 
noise and fatigue of the dinner seemed and kissed him, to the surprise of | 
to distress him very much. Palmerston and the obvious delight 
Lady Palmerston was then the great his followers. It was a very striking a 
political hostess. and her Saturday touching instance of her devotion to hi 
evenings were very exclusively Whig, and the complete way in which she made 
and she was served by an able staff his successes and triumphs the great 
if aides-de-camp. Mr. Abraham Tlay- ject of her life. 
ward, who was chief of the staff, kept T only once spoke to Lord Palmerst 
her informed of everybody who came to and it was at a concert at Apsley Ho 
London whose political support was just after I came out. Tt was very cro 
worth having and who ought to be in- ed, but there were some empty seats 
vited to her house. Undoubtedly Lady front, and T was told by my mother to 
Palmerston by her social gifts was a very and sit farther forward, as there was n 
ereat assistance to her husband in his room beside her. IT found myself next t 
political life. Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Dut- an old gentleman who was very kind t 
ton were friends and neighbors of Lord me and told me about the music and 
and Lady Palmerston in Hampshire, and talked to me on a variety of subjects. 1 
Lady Palmerston was very fond of Mrs. had not the least idea who he was, b 
Dutton, who was the youngest daughter thought him quite delightful. On r 
of Mr. Stevenson, formerly American joining my mother, who was _ sitting 
minister in London, and a clever womar. among some friends, I got dreadful 
Mr. Dutton’s sister, Lady Dunsany (the chaffed and laughed at for sitting next 
mother of Sir Horace Plunkett) had been to the Prime Minister and having 
a great friend of my mother’s in her his attention and not knowing who 
vouth, and Mrs. Dutton was exeeeding- was. I remember at the time bei 
ly kind to me as the daughter of her struck by the fact that TI had ne 
sister-in-law’s old friend. Tt was through heard any one with such a_ beyi 


her kindness that IT saw a most inter- laugh, and my _ perfect ignorance 
esting incident in the life of Lord and his personality had evidently amus 
Lady Palmerston. him very much. 
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Lord 
after 

Stanhope i 3 
dinner. He 
while | 


proximity 


rst time I really made 
nstield’s 


marriage, at 


fiy 
acquaintance 
Lady 


him at 


was 
first 
I sat 
very kind to 


next to 
was shy 
to the 


me, 
nervous at my 
but he 

Colonel 


was specially S\ ine 


Stanley had 


man, 
ic, as just 
1 

ad (unsuceess- 

)as Conserva- 

candidate at 

election for 

in 1874. 


was the 


istone 
dstone 
st constituency 
ich returned 
Beaconsfield 
Parliament, and 
shown his 
in Colonel 
v’s eandida- 
writing a 
to him, 
in thos 
Vs was rathet 
inusual oeceur 
nee. I found 
talking over 
names of our 
pporters 
ne of them were 
|] known to 
But I did 
like to tell 
con- 
his eleetion 
told Mr. 
Disraeli’s first 
and defeated. 
lasted for 
the 
th 
which was the 


story 
which our 
Wyndham 
husband, was 
The 


days, 


ected with own 
ent had 
wis, Mrs, 
s eolleaguc 


then 


me, as 


was 
ections Se Ve ral 
Conservative 
garden of the 
headquarters of 

Mr. Dis- 
where Mrs. 


sit- 


don the closing day 
gent was standing in 
ttle inn 
candidate 
the 
Lewis and the 
iw, and throwing himself down the 
exclaimed that if he not 
ected for Maidstone his career would 
Mrs. g i 
went into the house, leaving 


she 


he Conservative 
li came into garden 
Wyndham 


agent were 


on 


} 
ass, 


was 


ruined. Lewis, in great 


men together, and waylaid the 
servative 
hotel, ane 
his hands, saying, at 

Ir. Disraeli must be 


ext day Mr. Disraeli 


was leaving 


agent a he 
| 


pressed a small parcel 
whatever cost, 
the 


returned at 


returne d; and 


was 
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Our chairman used 
delight 
that 


spoke of 


the head of the poll. 
always to relate 


iess 


with great end- 


elee- 
Mrs. 
admiration and 
Disraeli, and that 
through had been to 
Lord Bea 
constield talked 
exp 
Maid 


much 


connected with 
tion at Maidstone, 
Wyndham Lewis’ 
Mr 
all 
Disraeli 


incidents 
and 
evident 
devotion to her 
great object 
get Mr. returned. 

about his 
riences at 
stone with 


inter st, and was 


very amusing 


over some of his 
reminiscences. 

[ saw something 
of him later, and 
he dined 
one or twice 


tim I 


was 


with us 
The 
last met 


him OTM day 
visit to 
lddesleigh, 
not long before he 
died. There was 


a little child I 


who 


paving a 


Lady 


KhHew, once 
had a de- 
lightful experience 
of his kindness. 
She had 
told by her father, 

strong C 


most 


be« n 


on- 

servative in a 
Radical family, where political feeling ran 
high even in the nurse ry, to 


say, W hen- 


ever she was asked whom she loved best, 
“ Dizzy.” She always remembered the pa- 
ternal injunction. 
with 
Lord 
and 
to her. He 
ind the V 
After talking to 


got up to 


One day while calling 
her mother on a friend of 
Beaconsfield, he came in to tea, 
the child, he began to talk 
was fond of children, 
shy 


mutual 


seeing’ 
very 
were him. 
he 
fo away, and as he kissed her 
on parting he said, as one often does to 


child, 4 Now tell love 


best in the world,” and she promptly re- 


never with 


her for some time 


me whom you 
plied, to his great amusement, “ Dizzy.” 


Lord 


stantly 


Beaconsfield used to speak con- 
about Mr. Gladstone 
his political life, and, above 
titude himself. I 
Gladstone’s dislike to 

exceedingly acute, 


his career, 
all, his at 
think that Mr. 
Disraeli, which 


puzzled Lord 


toward 
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the time 


Personally, he 


but at 
him. 
allowed 


Beaconsfield, same 


rather amused 


was a man who no feeling of 


inimosity or to his political 
his attitude to- 
fact, L think (with 
the exce ption of Lord Sherbrooke), that he 


felt quite 


antipathy 
opponents to intluence 
ward them, and, in 
indifferent to the leaders of the 
Liberal 


But Mr. 


party. 
Glad- 
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meet three young men, who were ; 


tinguished, each in his own partic 


and were, he believed, all going 
make a They vy 


one |} 


way, 
mark in the world. 
practically 
him; 


unknown to 
had come act 
anxious to befric 
brilliant young n 


any 
he, however, 
and 


One 


them, was 


them. was a 
la WvVeT 


not particula 





stone’s attitude 





of open hostility 


and the exhibi- 
tion of animosity 
which he 
stantly 


in the 


con- 
showed 
ITouse of 
Commons was a 
subject which 
Lord 
field 


cussed, 


Beacons- 
often dis 
Ile told 
that he 
sidered 
Gladstone, 


she 


me con- 
Mrs. 
when 
was young, 
of the pret 
st women of 


er day, and that 





ady 





talkative, b 
still 
amusing. Tl 


clever 


second Was dre 


ed in an ex: 


gerated, fantast 
] 


way, with ve 


eoat and ruff 


his hair ve 
much curled, a 
his person cat 
fully groony 
and attended t 
Ile Was brilliar 
irrational, am 
and 
and dur 
the 
dinner he a 
the 


Ing, sar 
eastic, 


ing wh 








young bar 








ft 
| 
} and L, 
I 


jeaconsfield had 
always liked her, SHIRLEY 
and wished to 
be friends with 
but that Mr. Gladstone, 
giving them the slightest encouragement, 
repellent to he 
had att mpted to make. 

Though with Lord 
Beaconstield date, 
I had often seen him at Lady Ely’s house, 


her, instead of 


was most any overture 


my acquaintance 
was of so recent a 
and one of the most curious of his char- 
acteristics always appeared to be the fact 
that he had little during the 


I had him. He had al- 


the same eurious callow skin, and 


aged so 
known 
the dark hair, and neither in color nor 
in texture did eithe r seem to change. 
Mrs. Norton, who was very kind to me 
when I was a girl, used often to relate 
many of lhe and recollee- 
young woman, when she was 


experi neces 
tions as a 
in th 


W ith 


mind to talk, and one, connected 
Lord Beaconsfield, was, I think, 
rather interesting. 

One night she was dining with Lord 
Melbourne, and he told her she was to 


rister sustained 
the 
tion, which gav 
Lord Melboun 
The third guest was a 
silent young man, with strongly marked 
features and dark hair. He seldon 
but listened with great atten 
and impressed the other 
with a his strong personality 
Mrs. Norton 
said she had never passed a more enjoy- 
able 
cause at the moment she knew nothing 
not the names—of the young men 
After they had gone her host informed 
her who they were: the 
barrister, was Sir 


BROOKS eonversa 


great enjoyment. 


spoke, 
tion, guests 
sense of 
and power of observation. 


and more tantalizing—evening, be- 


even 


first, the you 
Alexander Cockburn, 
afterward Chief Justice of England; 
the brilliant, versatile young man was 
Benjamin Disraeli, and the third, 
silent and observant guest, was 
late Emperor Napoleon IIT. She 

me with what deep she 
followed their careers, one of 
the trio that impressed 
Lord Beaconsfield. 


interest 
but the 


her most was 








ha | 


was 











The Little 
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ii was Christmas Eve. Thank God 
| for that! Had it been dinner-time 
of Thanksgiving Day with nothing 
re promising than a famished family 
had it been six o'clock in the 
rning of the Fourth of July—had it 
en any common day of all the year 
id it been a mere hour of the dreary 
ssage from place to place aboard train 
then the Lady in Black and the Old 
(Gentleman with the Twinkling Eyes and 
Negro Porter and the Little Boy 
m the Dav Coach and the Big Farmer 
m Saskatchewan never in the wide 
rld would have fashioned under the 
nd of God the Little Romance. So, 
I, thank God it was Christmas Eve! 
It as Christmas weather, too; and 
ank God for that! Men respond to 
he ancient menace of the weather; it 
es the bite and growl of a white wind 
stir the heart to wistful recollection 
f the needy. And there was a big white 
ind abroad that night a howling, 
rosty, stifling, mighty blizzard, swirling 
yn from the Great Barrens in the dark. 
It swept the track clean in the flatlands, 
shook the bridges, it packed the cuts: 
d it gripped and worried the laboring 
Winnipeg west-bound Express until the 
ve passengers in the sleeping-car were 
fairly startled into an expansive attitude 
toward one another for once. 
And thank God! it was Christmas Eve. 


The Old Gentleman with the Twin- 
kling Eyes and the woolly-white Negro 
Porter put their heads together. 

“ What!” ejaculated the old gentleman, 
presently; “vou don’t say so!” 

“Deed I do!” 

“Tn the day coach?” 

“Yes, sir; right up in the day coach 
* this here train o’ cars.” 

The old gentleman threw back his 
head and laughed like a noisy boy; and 
having heartily indulged his glee, he 
whispered in the port r’s ear. 
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‘| should estimate, sir,” the porter 
replied, “bout seven.” 

“No!” the old gentleman shouted; 
“you don’t mean it!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the porter, gravely; 
= *bout seven, sir, aceordin’ as I should 
estimate.” 

The Old Gentleman with the Twin 
kling Eves adjusted his eravat, cleared 
his throat, frowned, rubbed his hands, 
and smiled, all in the way of one suddenly 
called upon to speak before an assem- 
blage. Then with proper formality he 
got to his feet to address his fellow pas- 
sengers. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he 
began—and the pretty Lady in Black 
looked up from her sad day-dream, and 
the Big Farmer moved down the aisle 
with the most genial grin in the world, 
and the English Chureh Clergyman and 
I cocked our ears in expectation, and the 
old gentleman himself smiled again, de- 
lighting in his mystery—* Ladies and 
gentlemen,” he repeated, softly, “this is 
Christmas Eve. But,” he demanded, in 
sudden wrath, levelling a finger at each 
of us in turn, “what are we doing?” 
He paused to let the accusation take 
effect; and so very dramatie was he 
so hurt and indignant and accusing 
that though not one of us had hitherto 
been conscious of guilt we must now cast 
down our eyes. “You may ask, What 
can we do?” he proceeded. “ You may 
ask, What ean five adult travellers real 
ly do on Christmas Eve aboard the Win 
nipeg west-bound Express? We can do 
much,” he maintained. “It is not alto 
gether impossible for a determined man 
with a small gratuity concealed in the 
palm of his right hand to open a trunk 
in the baggage-car; and I venture to say 
that not one of us but could produce 
some trifles of delight from that very 
source. What do we lack, then,” he 
asked, leaning forward, “to the proper 
performance of our duties as adults 


upon this occasion 2?” 
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It seemed the question must have an 
answer; but not one of us ventured a 
word, and | observed to my amazement 
that the Lady in Black turned away with 
a quick and pained little frown. 

‘Kh?’ the old gentleman repeated; 

vhat do we lack ?”’ 

‘1 should say,” the Big Farmer sug- 
gested, “that all we need is a kid and 
a pair of stockings.” 

Kxactly,” the old gentleman agreed, 


ith instant approval; “those are the 
simple elements: a child and a single pair 
of long stockings without any holes in 
the toes.” 

“ Well,” the Big Farmer drawled, “ you 
ean’t produce a kid from your silk hat, 
can you?” 

‘Il can do better than that,” the old 


gentleman promptly replied. 


‘You can? 


‘Yes, sir,” the old gentleman boasted. 

“Then get busy!” eried the farmer, 
jumping up. “It’s past any kid’s bed- 
time 

“No, it isn’t.’ the old gentleman 
flashed. 

‘Past nine o'clock.” 

“That’s all right,” the old gentleman 
retorted; “but it’s never past any kid’s 
bedtime on Christmas Eve, and if you 
don’t believe it you may ask the first 
one you meet.” 

Indeed, now, the Big Farmer and the 
English Chureh Clergyman and I were 
most agreeably aroused. The Old Gentle- 
man with the Twinkling Eyes, having 
declared the freedom of all children on 


Christmas Eve, was standing triumphant, 


with his shoulders squared, and his head 
m one side, and his hands deep in his 
pockets, and his frock coat defiantly 
thrown wide; and he radiated a festival 
jollity, too, in the way of all bachelor old 


rentlemen who in their own simple de 
light the of ehildren 
IIe was tall, and he was straight, 
vas sk nder, he 
and a crop of gray hair and a close gray 


and I 


DuUuPrsue pleasure 


and he 


and had glowing cheeks 


pointed beard: fanev—now remem- 


hering his exquisite manner—that he 
was of a fashionable and_ well-to-do 
world, but do not really know at all. At 


chuckled, be- 


Farmer from 


the 
him, and 


any rate, clergyman 
holding the 
Saskatchewan fumbled for his keys, 


Big 


Negro Porter grinned, and I was in sym- 


the 
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pathy with them all; but the little ] 
Black, had he r pre 
face in the depths of Section Seven. « 


Inde 


i who covered 
hibited no sympathy whatsoever. 
she interrupted. 

“May |! 
asked. 

I recall 
little and shi 
pretty with brig 
eyes and a gentle air and an appeal 
that she 
gown with the air of never having w 

(to 
imparted 


say a word?” she tin 


that she was 


seeming-tender 


very pretty 


that 


eolor and eurls and 


delicacy and wore a_ pret 


however. s 
but 


a coarse which, 
would 


she was now pale and wobegone. 
eried the old gentlem 


one 
grace ) tl 


have 


= To he sure id 


with much politeness. “In this em 
geney a lady’s suggestion—” 
‘I regret that it is not a favorabk 


said she. 


replied the old pre 


suggestion,” 
‘Never mind!” 
tleman. 


‘T am sure,” she began, picking at tl 


hem of a tiny handkerchief, her ey 
east down, her voice a little brok« 

“that I have no wish to—to—interfer 
vith the happiness of and she can 


he Iplk ssly to an end. 
“Out with it!” said the old gentlema 












“Tt is such an extraordinary thing!’ 
she wailed. 
“Out with it!’ the old gentleman 


commanded. 

“It may seem so selfish!” 

* Dear lady!” exclaimed the old 
tleman. 


The Lady in Black looked up; and sh 


gel 


began her complaint, speaking 


+ tea 


boldly. 


her voice hard, her delicate brows draw: 


frown, her little hands clenched 
her lap, her lips puckered ; and she wa 


to a 


not at all pretty at the moment, I must 


' 
say. 


Toronto for a little.” said she, “ and 


an 
peg. I—I—I had to go away—to ¢ 
away somewhere—fé@ a little relief. 


is a queer thing, perhaps, for a woma 


to be travelling alone on Christmas Ev: 


but I chose Christmas Eve—I chose 


and I waited patiently for the time 
come—because I wanted to escape 
escape, you see, just for this one fir 


vear, what goes on everywhere else 0 


I 


you 


that 
do 


You 


understand, 


am 
no 


Christmas Eve. 


black? You 


see 


“7 have been visiting my sister 1 


now returning to my home in Winni 
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m selfish and bold enough to ask 
Can’t you do—what you are going 
somewhere else? Can’t you wait 
tle? Can’t you put it off? Can't 
von’t you—won't you indulge me 
it somewhere else? I can’t bear 
| ean’t—I just can’t bear it to-night!” 
Old Gentleman with the Twin- 
Eves—which were no longer twin 
but all too tearful for that 
near th weeping little Lady in 
and leaned close with much grace 
svn pathy. 
In the day coach,” said he, gently, 
a lonely little girl, seven years old, 
hom 
Boss,” the porter interrupted, “ it’s 


‘Pshaw!” exclaimed the old gentleman, 
ing away in disgust and strutting 

his seat. “I thought you said it was 
- 


‘Tl didn’t Say which sect,” the porter 
torted. 

“TTuh!” snorted the old gentleman. 

“ Well!” ejaculated the Lady in Black, 
th a toss of her pretty head, and with 
saucy little flush of anger, too, I fear; 
d she sat stiff in her seat, her eyes 
iry and blazing. “ Well!” she gasped 

in, with an angry stamp. “ Well!” 
he challenged, for the third time, sur- 
ving the old gentleman in a royal rage. 
Will you be good enough to tell me what 
fference it makes ?” 

‘It makes no difference whatsoever,” 
he old gentleman replied, jumping up 
gain. “I am heartily ashamed of my- 


“T should think you would be,” said 

e Lady in Black. 

‘A ehild is a child, gentlemen,” the 
ld gentleman proceeded, returning to 
the speech-making manner; “and there 
eing nothing better at hand than a boy, 
| oaaieitee™ 

‘Il object to your putting it that 
ay,’ the lady broke in, with spirit. “1 
bject to it with all my might. It is 
infair to the child and it is odiously 
ffensive to me. In—deed ! Nothing 
etter at hand than a boy! Well! In- 


deed! T see no reason at all why a little 


hoy should be slighted.” She had risen 
now; and her graceful little person—a 
lovely fashioning of God—was drawn 
stiff and straight, and her head was back, 
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and the sweet eolor was in her cheeks, 
and she spoke with engaging fire. “ It 
is infamous’’—ah! but she was indig- 
nant, indeed—* it is perfectly infamous,” 
satd-«he, “this discrimination in favor 
of little girls. Um sure I don’t know 
why men are so foolish and—and—so 
cruel.” She paused, eying us each ac- 
cusingly; and I fear that we could not 
meet the reproachful glance. “ Now,” 
she went on, grimly, fixing, if not vin- 
dictively transfixing, the Old Gentleman 
with the Twinkling Eyes, “J have a 
suggestion to make. I propose that we 
instantly fetch the little boy from the 
day coach. I propose that we make a 
Christmas for him that he will remember 
every day of all his dear life. | pro 
pose,” she eried, waving her arms like 
an eestatic stump-speaker, “‘ that we give 
him the best that we have in our trunks 
and in our hearts. J’ve something in my 
trunks to please a boy. Perhaps you've 
nothing but girls’ things. jut J have 
boys’ things—boys’ toys. I keep them 
there. I thought I'd keep them always 

always—and die with them—die with 
them beside me. But I'll give ’em away 

I'll give ’em away to the poor lonely 
little soul in the day eoach. Who'll 
fetch that hoy?” 

Every man of us sprang to his feet. 

“One moment!” shouted the Old Gen 
tleman with the Twinkling Eyes. 

We halted. 

“Dear lady,” said he, his eyes twin- 
kling and tearful, “Jl fetch the little 
hoy from the day coach, if you will per 
mit me. The porter will make up his 
bed in the stateroom. We can hang the 
stockings in Section Twelve. When the 
boy is stowed away we will all go together 
to the baggage-car and take from our 
trunks what we ean find to please him. 
But will vou, dear lady, put him to bed?” 
The little Lady in Black nodded. “ And 
will you tell him a story—the story of 
that Birth which moves the world to kind 
ness and the love of children this night 
and always?” Indeed, yes! the little lady 
would do it. “And will you hear his 
prayers?” The Lady in Black said 
softly that she would. “And will you 
kiss him good night?” The promise was 
passed. “ Then, dear lady,” said the old 
gentleman, withdrawing a curious glance 
from the Lady in Black, as though he 
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LONELY LITTLE FIGURE TAGGED THROUGH TO WINNIPEG 
















THE 


discovered her mystery, “I beg of 
to accept my apology, and to permit 
to say that I’m glad—glad, thank 
(od!—that we have a lonely little boy 
Re the day coach, to whose delight we 
\y contribute from the wishes that 





¥ de in all our hearts for all children. 
B Will you not forgive me?” 

: ‘It is not hard,” the Lady in Black 
i spered. 

a She put out her little hand; and the 


Oid Gentleman with the Twinkling Eyes 
k it gently, and pressed it in the most 
tural way in the world, and kissed the 

of the fingers—a thing which the 
ttle Lady in Black seemed not to mind 

t all. 

‘ Now,” eried the jolly old fellow, “ Tl 
fetch that youngster!” 
And off he went. 


[he train was running through a rocky 

ilderness, hardly populated, the sta- 

ns far between; and the forests and 

iffs and great hills and isolated mean 

ard houses were deep in snow and 

troubled by the wind. Few folk were 

travelling abroad: the little boy was all 

lone in the day coach—a lonely little 

figure indeed! but still a courageous one, 

ppealing to the fatherly heart. He was 

sitting straight up and anxiously wide 

wake in a double seat; and in his 

happed little fist he gripped an orange 

orn shiny with handling), and round- 

it, on the floor and crimson plush, 

mut shells, and scraps of peel, and a 

vreasy newspaper, and a multitude of 

rumbs, proclaimed the orgy of an ex- 

: eptional occasion. A_ sturdy, black- 

eaded, dark-eyed youngster, clad in the 

me-made way and tagged through to 

Winnipeg: he was a lad to be proud of, 

; I should think, for his manliness—ex- 

ept, however, for his scowl, which was 

enormous and terrible. It was a per- 

petual, deep-engraven scowl; and it 

ckered his forehead, and drew his 

brows, and ambushed his great eyes, and 

iffed his lips, and fairly rumpled his 

iair. Never before was a scowl so fixed 

and furiously ominous. One must pause 

and stare—and gasp—but pass on 

smiling and in some strange way warm- 
ly enlisted. 

Pass on, it seemed, the Old Gentleman 

ith the Twinkling Eyes was about to 
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do; but all of a sudden he took advantage 
of a lurch of the train and precipitated 
himself sprawling into the forward seat 
of the two which the boy occupied. 

“Ouch!” he ejaculated, having re- 
covered himself, 

“ Turt—yourself—very—much?” the 
boy solicitously growled. 

The voice was low and grave, and still 
more darkly deep than grave, a curious 
basso profundo; and there was no miti- 
gation of the scowl—a lifting of the 
brows, perhaps, permitting some sym- 
pathy to emerge from the dark eyes, but 
no other change. 

“Whew!” the old gentleman groaned, 
with his mouth askew. “I say, would 
you mind rubbing my elbow a bit ?” 

It seemed not; the boy rubbed—and 
rubbed—and rubbed the old gentleman’s 
funny-bone—all as gravely and as con- 
scientiously as could be. 

“ Hurt—you—now ?” he rumbled. 

“You wouldn’t mind rubbing it a bit 
more, would you?” 

“ Pd—jus’—’s—soon.” 

“Thank you,” said the old gentleman, 
presently. “It’s very much better. I’m 
sure I don’t know what I should have 
done without you. I say, where you 
bound for?” 

 ?Sy—lum.” 

“T see!” said the old gentleman. 

“ Or-phun—not—lun-a-tiec,” the boy 
added, to make quite sure that the old 
gentleman did see. “ I’m—goin’—back 
—again—they—sent—me—back.” 

“Very poor taste indeed!” the old gen- 
tleman declared. 

“ They—wasn’t—to—blame,” said the 
boy. 

“No?” the old gentleman inquired. 

“ No—they—wasn’t,” the boy insisted, 
with a fearful scowl and a resolute lit- 
tle shake of the head. 

“What you going back for?” 

The boy sighed; and an aching sigh it 
was—long and deep-drawn and discour- 
aged—like the sigh of a worn-out man. 
“ They—wasn’t—to—blame,” he replied. 

“Come!” said the old gentleman, put- 
ting a hand on the boy’s shoulder; “ tell 
me all about it.” 

“ Wasn’t—their—fault.” 

“Whose fault was it?’ the old gen- 
tleman demanded, with a trace of im- 
patience. 
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“ God — sur-prised — Miss-us — Tomp- 
kins—Smith.” 

“What!” eried the old gentleman. 
‘Tlow in the world did He manage 
that?” 

‘ Fa-sy—en-ough.” 

“Well, I'd very much like to know 
ogy P 

“ Sent—her—one—o’ her—own—when 

she — wasn’t —ex-pec-tin’ —it—that’s— 
all.” 

“ Good 
exploded. 
“ Wasn’t—their—fault,” the loyal lit- 

tle soul repeated. 

Curiously, the old gentleman could 
not for a moment utter a word; the 
ejaculation of Good Lord! seemed quite 
to have exhausted him. And his lip 
trembled a little (I think)—and there 
were tears in his faded eyes (1 fear), 
which were used to the merriest twin- 
kling—and it seemed he could do nothing 
but look upon the little boy in pity ex- 
ceeding expression. A foolish old gentle- 
man, of course!—a sentimental old fel- 
low, meddlesome and unmanly. But, in- 
deed, he was deeply moved, and all too 
suddenly to have command of the emo- 
tion. Perhaps he perceived beyond the 
pathos of the situation confronting him 
a grown-up tragedy—the tragedy of some 
woman’s hope and despair and patient 
waiting and bitterly premature capitula- 
tion with the Fate which had flouted her 
in the Great Surprise. Perhaps they 
were not to blame for disposing of the 
adopted child: perhaps not—an adopted 
child is only an adopted child, after all; 
blood is thicker than water, and the love 
of other people’s offspring, though they 
walk alone and helpless in an evil world, 
is admirable and ‘possible only in so far 
as it is expedient, as everybody knows. 
Of course they must send him back, lest 
trouble come of his remaining. Still, I 
hope that the old gentleman’s tears 
sprang rather from sympathy with the 
boy who had been sent back because 
Mrs. Tompkins Smith could not love 
him any more in the face of God’s in- 
dulgent surprise. 

“Don’t you care!” he burst out, at 
any rate. “ Don’t you care a bit!” 

The boy sighed, and murmured, al- 
most under his breath, because it was 
so great a lie: 


Lord!” the old gentleman 











™ I’d—jus’—’s—soon.” 

“Don’t you care,” the old gentk 
repeated. “You'll get another m 
and you'll get another father, too.” 

A wise, wise shake of the head was {|}, 
reply to this. 

“Yes, yon will!” the old gentk 
insisted. 

The boy almost smiled—so unsop! 
cated in the ways of adoption (perh: 
did the old gentleman appear. “ No 
won’t—neither,” he drawled. 

“You will, I say!” the old gx 
man scolded. 

“ How—d’you—know ?” 

The old gentleman was taken a 
by this direct and anxious quest 
“ Never you mind,” said he, myster 
ly. “I know. You'll have anot 
mother before you know it, and y 
have another father, and mayb: 
have a brother just about as old as 
are! Eh? how’d vou like that?” 

“ V’d—jus’—’s—soon.” 

I observed, now, that all at one 
looked the old gentleman over from he: 
to foot, with his head cocked an 
crafty, speculative eye, as though- 
who could tell what might happen? : 
would it be an advantageous arrangen 
if something really did happen? It 
unlovely, no doubt; and TI hoped that 
old gentleman did not perceive t 
meaning of the glance, lest, being 
aware of the necessities of orphans, | 
should save it up against the child. | 
blamed the old gentleman for this « 
couragement—for these veiled promises 
But I might be unjust (thought | 
Perhaps, after all, it was in his mi! 
to take the little waif with whom he ha 
so strangely fallen in. Come! (thouglit 
T), I will not judge him cruel or indis 
ereet until I know. 

“T’ll bet you,” the old gentleman 
elared, striking his fist into his pal 
“that you'll have a better mother t! 
any mother you ever had before.” 

“ No—I—won’t—nei-ther.” 

“T tell you, you will!” 

They who stand in line for adoptio: 
seem early to learn what is accounted 

admirable in the world and in what 
they lack. 

“ T—scow]l—too—much,” the boy ex- 
plained, almost smiling for the second 
time 
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Seowl?” eried the old gentleman, all 
ement. “I can fix that for you 
t now. Yes, I ean; and it won’t hurt 
Let me see,” said he, putting on 
asses, and tipping up the lad’s face, 
, doctor about to look at a tongue. 
ixaetly!” he muttered to himself. “I 
rht so. Nothing easier in the 
Look here, young man!” gravely, 
the boy; “do you know what you’ve 
down there?”—vaguely indicating 
astonished child’s interior. “No? 
Well, Ill tell you what you’ve got. 
You’ve got grins—not smiles, mind you! 
real, Simon-pure grins. You’ve got 
sands and millions and trillions and 
ins of grins. You've got the finest 
-‘+ment of grins down there that ever 
1w in my life! Yes, you have; and 
stake my professional reputation on 
There’s a grin of most excellent ap- 
arance and quality near the left-hand 
ner of your mouth at this very minute 
ing right in the middle of that little 
ple. I ean see it from here without 
classes. And if I wanted to—and if 
wanted me to—I could pull it out. 
It wouldn’t hurt a bit, either. What’s 
matter with you, anyhow?” he de- 
ided, fiercely. “Eh? Jl tell you 
at’s the matter with you: your grins 
stuck! All you need is to have three 
r four extracted; and then they’ll come 
ier, and after that you won’t scowl 
much, and you'll be all right.” 

\t this point the little grin which the 
ld gentleman had discovered -in the 
imple nearly emerged of its own accord. 
“Ah, ha!” the old gentleman cried. 
One of ’em’s loose already!” 

There was a smile growing large in 
he boy’s eyes. 

“By Jove!” the old gentleman de- 
lared. “Tl pull that grin out. Yes, I 
il—I’ll pull it out.” 

The boy’s lips were twitching with 
musement,. 

“Eh? What d’ye say?” 
“TVd—jus’—’s—soon.” 

Instantly the old gentleman seized the 
y’s head in the manner of a dentist 
bout to pull a tooth; and like lightning 
» made believe to insert a horrible in- 
trument in thé dimple and to grip the 

zrin; and he pulled and he hauled and 
he twisted, and he gasped and he grunted, 
nd he puffed and he ejaculated, and 
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such was his enthusiasm, and so heartily 
did he exert himself, that he lost his 
glasses and turned red in the face. 
Presently, with a satisfied ejaculation of 
“Ha! she’s coming!” he sat back a bit, 
still grasping the imaginary forceps, and 
continued to pull, now with both hands 
and the grimmest determination. “ She’s 
coming!” he shouted again; “hold still! 
don’t move for your life!” It was a 
desperate effort: the old gentleman’s 
mouth was all screwed, and his cropped 
gray beard bristled, and his eyes blazed; 
but he clung like a sturdy workman to 
the little boy’s grin, and hauled and 
twisted with increasing vigor, mean- 
while drawing inch after inch of the 
grin from the dimple. And all at once 
the muscles of the boy’s scowling counte- 
nance gave way—and he grinned most 
expansively—and he could not check the 
grin at all—and it spread and swelled 
and grew gigantic—and at last it fairly 
exploded in a delicious chuckle. 

The old gentleman fell back against 
the seat. “ There!” he sighed, exhausted, 
but much delighted. “I knew I could 
do it!” 

“ Tt—didn’t—hurt—none.” 

“Of course it didn’t hurt!” the old 
gentleman exclaimed; “and it ‘Il do you 
lots of good. In exactly three minutes,” 
he proceeded, with a peep at his watch, 
“Tl pull another; and Ill pull six in 
all, and when I’ve pulled six, and loosened 
’em all up, they’ll tumble out of that 
dimple so fast that you won’t be able 
to stop ’em. Why!” he cried, enthu- 
siastically, “there’ll be neither time nor 
room for a scowl to get out.” 

A little grin popped out of the dimple. 

“Look at that!” exclaimed the ad- 
miring old gentleman. 

Another little grin popped out. 

“T tell you,” the old gentleman ear- 
nestly declared, “it won’t be long before 
youll have to have your scowls pulled!’ 

I looked for another little grin to come. 
None emerged. The bgy’s face fell again 
into the settled scowl and melancholy; 
and he sighed abruptly, and turned away, 
his interest in the Old Gentleman with 
the Twinkling Eyes and in the old gen- 
tleman’s jolly make-believe apparently 
gone out. Nor could the old gentleman 
rouse him: neither with laughter nor 
tomfoolery nor make-believe of any sort, 
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nor even by means of the extraordinary 
expedient of grabbing an American silver 
dollar from the vacant air and dropping 
it into the boy’s jacket pocket, and of 
grabbing another from nothing and no- 
where for the second jacket pocket, and 
a third for the third, and of filling the 
first and second trousers pockets and an 
bsecure hip pocket from the same myste- 
rious source and in the same mysterious 
It was all to no purpose; the little 
hoy whom the gift of God had supplanted 
gave small attention to these antics, but 


way. 


looked out of the window, sad and scowl- 
ing, in an abstracted effort to desery the 
forest and rocky land in the wild night. 
It seemed to me that he remembered the 
leave-taking and was oppressed by the 
vision of a discredited return; and I] 
fancied that in his childish way he knew 
that he walked alone in the world, not- 
withstanding the accident of the old 
gentleman’s genial friendship, and that 
he was afraid, and that he was lonely, 
that he wished most wofully for 
some secure and natural attachment to 
his elders, such as other children were 
safe and happy in having. 

The Old Gentleman with the Twin- 
kling Eyes all at once lifted the boy 
and sat him on his knee. 

“ What’s the matter, boy?” he asked. 

“ Nothin’.” 

The old gentleman’s voice was un- 
affected now; and his way was simple 
and genuinely affectionate, and his fine 
kind face was infinitely melancholy with 
sympathetic understanding of the little 
woe he held in his arms. They had for- 
gotten, it seemed, the presence of an 
eavesdropping onlooker. 

“ What’s the matter?’ the old gentle- 
man repeated. 

“ Nothin’.” 

The old gentleman adjusted the lad’s 
little body more closely to his own, in 
the intimate way of such as are used 
to loving children; and like the knowing 
fathers of children, who deal with them 
at bedtime, he put his hand on the boy’s 
head. The scowling, wobegone face, the 
cheeks now wet, fell against the frock 
eoat most naturally—as though, indeed 
and by this I was amazed), the boy had 
from the very beginning been used to 
this particular protection and affection. 
Amazed? Indeed, ves! I was amazed 


and 
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and informed. What manner 0‘ 
(think I) is this? and what great « 
of the hearts of children does he kj 
and in what manner and to what pur». 
has he practised the divine dissimulat; 
of fatherly love? Of course I wa 
formed, never having seen the like of 
before; and herein, too, not only 
enlightenment, but invitation to do ] 
wise. They had quite forgotten tly 
looker: the boy’s head was lying ag 
the old gentleman’s frock coat, and 
old gentleman, for the mcment at a | 
but evidently with his mind furi 
at work, was softly whistling some « 
mental ballad, quite out of tune. 

“What’s the matter?” he whispered 
presently. 

“ Nothin’.” 

“ Better tell me, boy.” 

The boy looked up—sat back and 
his hands on the old gentleman’s shi 
ders and looked him in the eye like ; 
man—acting now in anxious inquisiti: 

“Do you want one?” he demanded. 

“Want what?’ 

“ Want—a—norphan?” . 

The old gentleman was taken unaware: 
but he cleverly rallied, and dodged 
direct question, almost before it was 
asked, so that there was no denial 
no offence. 

“Look here!” said he; “are you 
rent ?” 

The boy did not comprehend. 

“Tf you are,” the old gentleman 
clared, “Il borrow you for the night 
What d’ye say to that?” 

“ T’d—jus’—’s—soon.” 

“Good!” eried the old gentleman. 
“But first,” said he, “Tl pull out th 
second grin.” 

The grin was triumphantly extracted 
and off we went to the sleeping-cer 
where the Big Farmer and the English 
Church Clergyman and the Lady i 
Black were waiting. And I determined 
(I recall) that if the Old Gentleman 
with the Twinkling Eyes failed the child 
he held by the hand—I determined, whil: 
we staggered through the corridors of thi 
train—I determined that I myself— 

Why not? 


‘ 


The Lady in Black took the boy from 
the Old Gentleman with the Twinkling 
Eves with an air of authority he could 
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defy. He yielded, somewhat offend- 

and vastly amazed; and the child 

ned willing, I reeall, to pass from 
eare, however engaging it had been, 

the softer keeping of a woman. 

e stateroom bed was made up, and the 
or was wide open; and within the cozy 
ttle place there was the quiet glow of 
llow light and the softest and whitest 

vitation to turn in and go to sleep. 

, sooner had the little boy clapped eyes 

the pillows and sheets than he began 
blink in an owlish way, and to yawn 
| rub his eyes. But the selfish Lady 
Black would not let him go until she 
id satisfied the hunger of her arms; 
he held him close, and smoothed his hair, 
nd erooned in his ear, and stole little 
ses from the back of his neck, as 
thers do when their very own little 
hildren transport them. The Big Farm- 
fretted and growled that it was past 
o’clock—that it was long past nine 
‘clock—and that the hoy ought to be 
stowed away; but the Old Gentleman 
th the Twinkling Eyes lifted a warn- 
finger in his direction and winked 
a warning way, as if some mystery 
might he brewing, which must not be on 
account interrupted. 

At last, however, reverting to his make- 
believe of terrible manner, the old gen- 
tleman shouted: 

“ Off with ’em!” 

The little boy was by this frightened 
into wide wakefulness. 

“ Of with his stockings!” the old gen- 
tleman commanded. 

While the smiling little lady picked 
at the hard knots with her delicate fin- 
gers the child stared at the old gentle- 
man in a way most bewildered. 

“Time to hang ’em up,” said the old 
centleman. 

The little boy puzzled upon this for a 
moment, his head lying very still, his 
leg abandoned to the hands of the Lady 
in Blaek, who still fumbled with the lace 
of his shoe, which she would not yield 
to any of us. I observed that his dark 
eyes moved from face to face among us, 
and I saw that dwelling here they brood- 
ed, and that dwelling there they brooded, 
pondering. Presently he started, trem- 
bled, sat up with a jerk; and for an in- 
stant he was stock-stil!, and stared at 
the old gentleman, open-eyed and pale in 
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the presence of a great revelation. All 
at once he squirmed roughly from the 
lady’s lap and faced us with his feet 
spread and his hands elenched and every 
muscle of his little body quivering. 

Whereupon he gasped: 

“Tt’s Christmas!” 

“Of course it is,” said the old gentle- 
man, heartily. 

The boy threw back his head, and his 
mouth fell wide open, and a flood of tears 
descended from his puckered eyes, and 
he bawled in wrath: 

“ N-no-nobody n-never t-t-to-o-old me!” 

There was no laughter on our part, you 
may be sure. Not one of us but under- 
stood the wrong that had been done him 
—the theft of all ‘he hours of glorified 
expectation—so nearly the theft of Christ- 
mas joy itself—that sacrilege! Not one 
of us, I am sure, but felt the ache that 
hurt him,. and were in wrath like his. 
Not one of us—so strangely had we fallen 
in together—but acknowledged (nor had 
ever dreamed of questioning) the Divine 
Right of children to all the delights of 
Christmas. Whoso deprives them (thought 
I)—but then, as everybody knows, the 
rage of a gray bachelor concerning this 
runs away with him, and he emerges red 
and perspiring from the argument, with 
the indulgent laughter of parents to dis- 
tress him: I will not tell what I thought 
in contempt for the selfish and preten- 
tiously advanced persons who deprive 
helpless little children of their high and 
divinely ordained festival. The Lady in 
black exchanged horrified glanees with 
the Old Gentleman with the Twinkling 
Eyes; and there was a general exchange 
of horrified glances—the Big Farmer with 
me, and the English Church Clergyman 
with the Lady in Black, and the Old 
Gentleman with the Twinkling Eyes 
promiscuously, and the whole of us to- 
gether. Following the example of the 
Lady in Black, we turned up our noses 
and sniffed; and had Mrs. Tompkins 
Smith been there—and had the old gen- 
tleman and I betrayed her as the author 
of this cruel perfidy—it had surely gone 
hard with her. 

“Well, I never!” exclaimed the Lady 
in Black. 

“Damn!” exploded the Old Gentleman 
with the Twinkling Eyes. 

Well, of course we comforted the Boy 
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from the Day Coach. A little loving by 
the Lady in Black, a little scolding by 
the Old Gentleman with the Twinkling 
Eyes, a little encouragement by the Big 
Farmer from Saskatchewan, a little rash 
promising by the English Church Clergy- 
man, all proceeded simultaneously with 
a general backing up of the whole by 
the Story Teller, and the thing was 
nearly accomplished. At any rate, the 
pain of the child’s wound was eased, the 
loud expression of his grief mollified; but 
before he was restored to good humor 
and thoroughgoing satisfaction with his 
situation the Old Gentleman with the 
Twinkling Eyes must extract three grins 
in rapid succession, which he set about 
doing with every evidence of professional 
delight, and achieved with triumphant 
success, each time in the midst of loud 
applause from the company. Then oft 
came the stockings! and the bare little 
toes wriggled with joy; and out came the 
hat-pins! and the chapped little fingers 
that drove them through the stockings 
and into the cushions shook and blun- 
dered with joyous excitement; and apart 
stood we all to view the effect! and we 
clapped our hands and cheered and ex- 
claimed and predicted and hoped, just as 
all good fathers and mothers and uncles 
and aunts and big sisters and brothers 
and friends of the family do on Christ- 
mas Eve, everywhere in Christian lands, 
and will continue to do until pure Chris- 
tianity has vanished from the hearts of 
men, and children are no more. 

The little Lady in Black said, by and 
by, softly—and with shining eyes and a 
rosy flush and in the most tender of lov- 
ing mother-voices—indeed, she was an 
adorable little lady!—the little Lady in 
Black admonished the child in the mag- 
ical way that children do not misunder- 
stand that it was time for all good little 
boys to be in bed. 

“ Td—jus’—’s—soon,” said the sleepy 
Boy from the Day Coach. 

Then off they went, the two of them— 
hand in hand, laughing as they staggered 
in response to the motion of the train— 
off they went to the stateroom, to which 
the woolly-white Negro Porter had al- 
ready fetched the little boy’s very little 
bag. The Lady in Black closed the door; 
but a lurch of the car, which seemed 
somehow to be in league with our desire, 





promptly opened it a little, so that 
might hear what went on within. We 
were very still; there was no agreeme: 
to this end—no spoken word, no meani: 
glance. We just kept very still: and 
four tongues were idle, and four hea 
were cocked, and four left ears were wi 
open, and four hearts were eager to kn: 
the soft truths of life and love which d 
close themselves when a mother puts he: 
child to bed. The train creaked a) 
rumbled and clattered; we heard litt! 
enough—only a crooning mutter and a 
occasional childish chuckle. But present 
ly the train stopped; it screamed and 
jerked as it ran complaining into som 
lost drifted station of the line, but there 
stopped, and silence came, except for th 
long howl of the white wind and th 
gale’s passionate beating on the windows. 
What then I heard I shall never forget 
It was nothing to move a man; the word 
are spoken, perhaps, every night, in every 
household of the land where childre: 
dwell in their mothers’ care. Simpl: 
words, indeed! but they stirred me, and 
I shall ever remember them—because of 
the loneliness of the child, it may be, and 
because of the loneliness of the littl 
Lady in Black. 

“ Now, dear—prayers!” said the bris! 
little Lady in Black, as she patted th 
pillow. 

“ [’'d—jus—’s—soon,” said the boy. 

We leaned a little forward, and w 
listened yet more intently; but we heard 
nothing definite, after all—nothing but 
a word or two of sleepy patter to indi- 
eate that the ancient childish prayer was 
once more ascending. Though it was but 
a low mutter to remind us, we knew it, 
every word. “Jesus, tender shepherd, 
hear me!” and, “I pray the Lord my soul 
to keep,” and “ God bless papa and mam- 
ma.” We had once been children; we 
remembered. They say the God bless va- 
riously; they include uncle and auntie 
and sister and grandmother and the in- 
truding Mister This and That. It is 
surely saving to be prayed for by little 
children who have in their hearts that 
purity of faith which the grown-up world 
must watchfully preserve and never can 
perfectly possess again. ... 


The Winnipeg west-bound Express pro- 
ceeded according to its daily schedule (but 
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w much behind); the shivering con- 
tor waved his lantern, the station- 
ster, warm in his bay-windowed office, 
ed the message of departure, the 
gineer pulled the throttle, the steam 

answered to this compulsion, and the 

heels groaned, and the train ran breast- 
into the storm. Then appeared from 

e stateroom the Lady in Black, securely 

sing the door behind her; and she was 
longer wobegone, no longer pale, no 

nger suffering from a cynical dis- 
vuragement; she was, indeed, elated, 

d wore the sweet flush of elation, so 

at we wondered (I am speaking for 

vself) at her young motherly beauty. 
1e diselosed to us a wondrous charm— 

of hair and eyes and tender form, 
suit a beauty of the spirit, which comes 
nravishingly to mothers. She protested 
stantly—and it was entrancing to listen 

this unsophisticated prattle—she pro- 
sted that the slow, deep, grave voice 


J 


the boy, and his sturdy body, his manly 

iys, his courage and self-sufficiency, his 
ery scowl, were most fetching (as she 

id). Then we grew really friends to- 
rether: made friends not only by the 
accident of our situation, which was no 
older of friendship, but by our common 
nterest in a child. Very soon, all being 
eager, we went hilariously to the baggage- 
‘ar, and from our luggage extracted what 

emed to us most pleasing to the boy 
who lay asleep in our care; and, as you 
may guess, the Lady in Black had the 
best of us in this. 

We complained a little. 

“Never mind,” she comforted. “I,” 
said she, “was the mother of a son; but 
not one of you has anything but a niece 
or a daughter.” 

“T have a niece,” said the Old Gentle- 
man with the Twinkling Eyes, defiantly. 

“T hope,” said the little Lady in Black, 
seriously pitiful, “that you are not feel- 
ing hurt ?” 

“ Not at all, dear lady!” the old gentle- 
man replied; “ not in the least!” 

We returned to the car from our 
ravished trunks; and presently the long 
little stockings were filled—were packed 
and jammed and distorted—and there was 
an overflow of gifts disposed advanta- 
geously upon both seats of Section Twelve. 
Of course the Lady in Black had the best 
of it; having veen the mother of a lusty 
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boy, she had a steam-engine to con- 
tribute (the boy’s), and a_ baseball 
(the boy’s, stained by his very hand), 
and a mask of the same overcoming 
trade-mark (also the boy’s), and a 
motor, with sufficient wire for practical 
purposes and two pretty nearly fresh 
batteries (all the boy’s), and a telegraph 
instrument (often touched by the boy’s 
own hand, which had been cleverly used, 
said she, to the Morse code), and a what- 
not of boyish possessions I cannot re- 
member. We produced our puzzles and 
paints and games (having with wry faces 
left our dolls and their wardrobes and 
trinkets in our trunks); and we added 
what we could to the boy-things which 
the saucy little Lady in Black had freely 
given of those sacred and religiously 
treasured possessions of her own very son, 
whom she had lost by death. 

And then we stood back to gaze! 

“Dear lady!” said the Old Gentleman 
with the Twinkling Eyes. 

The little lady wiped two diamond- 
sparkling tears from her eyes with the 
little handkerchief. 

“Dear lady,” the old gentleman re- 
peated, “ you have made us very happy.” 

The Old Gentleman with the Twin- 
kling Eyes bent over the little lady’s hand 
again in the most natural way in the 
world and once more kissed the tips of 
her fingers, in a fashion most courtly. 


It was yet early for grown-ups. The 
English Chureh Clergyman protested that 
to go to bed before midnight of Christ- 
mas Eve was error like unrighteousness: 
nor would he absolve a soul at early serv- 
ice in the car next morning (said he) who 
committed the sin that night. It turned 
out that we were all fortunately of his 
mind; and so down we sat intimately 
together in Section Eleven (save the 
Story Teller, who must oceupy the arm 
of the opposite section) to talk of Christ- 
mas delights and doings and all things. 
The stateroom door was closed tight, as 
I have pointed out, and we fancied our 
gifts secure from discovery; but in this 
we were mistaken—and you may be sure 
that the adventure left us with palpita- 
ting hearts and much less breath than 
we could comfortably do with. It was 
not a lurch of the train that opened the 
stateroom door; it was a hand — the 
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child’s hand! And before we had quite 
perceived our peril—and before the im- 
pulse to save ourselves could result in 
action—the door was wide and the boy 
was about to issue. The quick-witted 
and marvellously agile Old -Gentleman 
with the Twinkling Eyes saved us; at 
a bound—and with a roar—he reached 
the threshold; and so did he seem to 
lengthen out and broaden, and so cleverly 
did he arrange his elbows and employ the 
tails of his coat, that he completely filled 
the doorway, thank God! and the boy 
could not so much as peep beyond. 

We followed precipitately, the little 
lady first, a screech having relieved her 
paralysis; and presently, peering over the 
old gentleman’s shoulders, we faced the 
3oy from the Day Coach, now in his 
night-dress, who stood swaying by the 
tousled bed. 

“What’s the matter with you?” the 
old gentleman demanded. 

The little boy seowled; his lips pouted, 
his nostrils flared, his eyes glared from 
behind his fallen eyebrows, and, in all, 
his face was like a thunder-cloud. The 
little Lady in Black, much perturbed, 


slipped under the old gentleman’s elbow, 


like a swift shadow, and so kneeled, the 
meantime putting her arms about the 
child, that she could look directly into 
his eyes. 

“ What 
anxiously. 

“ Don’t—none—o’ you—want—one ?” 

The eyes of the old gentleman met 
mine; but neither the Big Farmer nor 
the English Church Clergyman nor the 
Lady in Black understood, and they were 
all bewildered, and they were all silent. 

“ Not—no—one?” the boy wailed. 

“ Aren’t you well?’ asked the Lady 
in Black. “ You’re—you’re not sick— 
are you?” 
“ Naw!” the boy replied. 

“We don’t understand, dear,” said the 
Lady in Black, tenderly. “ Speak plain- 
ly, won’t you? tell us what the matter 
is. What is it that you think we do 
not want?” 

The boy snuffled. 

“Tell me, dear,” the Lady in Black 
besought, as though it were some secret, 
fit only for women’s ears. “ Won’t you?” 
she invited, drawing the little boy close, 
so that he might whisper in her ear. 


is it, dear?” she asked, most 
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“ Don’t—none—o’ 
he repeated. 

“Want what, dear?” 

* A—-norphan ?” 

It is not my wish ever again to be an 
onlooker when a woman suffers an ago: 
peculiar to women. She groaned; it 
the expression, almost, of a physical pain: 
had she been wounded to death, I fancy. 
she could not have suffered more. Shy 
was heart-broken and lonely, of cours: 
and complaining of her desolation, hay 
ing lost her son; and it has seemed to m 
since that she must at that moment hay 
had a vision of the pain and need of a 
child that had no mother—she must hay. 
learned the lesson that her loneliness was 
not equal to a loneliness like that despair. 
Perhaps shame was mixed with sympathy; 
perhaps in a flash of loving wisdom she 
discovered the cure of woe like his and 
hers; perhaps the seed of a resolution, 
east here by the all-wise hand of God, 
found fruitful soil. She hugged th: 
child; she hugged him so swiftly, so hard, 
so long, that it hurt him—so hard that 
the breath was crushed out of him and 
his little ribs complained—so hard that 
in pain and amazement and in ecstatic 
hope (as I translate his astounding ex- 
pression) he caught her by the shoulders 
and in a man’s rough way tried to push 
her back, so that he could look into her 
eyes, and ask her what she meant. 

The Old Gentleman with the Twi: 
kling Eyes closed the door upon this; and 
we sat down again in Section Eleven, ani 
on the arm of Section Twelve, to wait: 
and we were ashamed to look one another 
in the eye, too deeply embarrassed to say 
even one conventional word, because each 
had caught the other in a tearful emotion. 
The Old Gentleman with the Twinkling 
Eyes whistled his sentimental ballad. 
"Neath the Shade of the Old Apple Tre: 
quite out of tune, to prove that he didn’t 
care; but the English Church Clergyman 
and the Big Farmer from Saskatchewan 
and I, less devil-may-care than he, looked 
at the floor, and twirled our thumbs, and 
snuffed and coughed, in an effort tu con 
trol the unmanly display, but dared not 
face one another. 

When the little Lady in Black ap 
peared, she left the door wide open. 

“ He’s sound asleep,” said she, smiling. 

We saw, peering inquisitively, that he 
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THE LITTLE 
sound asleep; we saw that the un- 
tunate orphan’s head appeared to be in 
inent danger of wringing his neck, 
his mouth was wide open, that he 
in a dangerous sweat (so concerned 
we for his health), and that he was 
peril of strangling himself with his 
bare arms. 
What shall I call you?” asked the 
in Black, upright with difficulty in 
aisle, as the train rounded a curve. 
We did not know what she meant. 
‘Shall I call you brothers?” she gra- 
sly inquired. 
We declared that it would delight us 
nd all expression. 
Then,” said she, with a little gurgle 
laughter, “I will claim a sister’s 
‘ivilege and neglect you by going to bed. 
Will you not absolve me?” she asked of 
English Church Clergyman. 
‘If you slay me,” he answered, gal- 
tly rising to the occasion, “ my ghost 
absolve you in the morning.” 
Chen the little lady went to bed. 
Came the morning; came Christmas 
rning —came the very morning of 
Christmas, with the train laboring for- 
rd toward Winnipeg, and the wind 
fallen, and the snow gone from the air, 
nd the dawn rosy and promising. Came 
the Old Gentleman with the Twinkling 
Eyes from his berth, with bleared eyes, 
hich declared his sad habit of dissipa- 
n in the late hours; came the meek 
ergyman, befuddled by the wakefulness 
f the night; came the Big Farmer, fresh 
3 a wheat stalk with the dew of morning 
it; eame the Story Teller, anxiously 
uisitive, but blinking; came the little 
Lady in Black, with bright eyes, and with 
miles, and with a joyously garrulous and 
xcitedly ineonsequent chatter, and in 
most charming disarray (which dis- 
omposed her not at all); and—ocaME THE 
cuttp! T may say no more—I need say 
no more—I will not say another word. 
[t is not necessary; it would be wasteful 
f words, it would fall lamentably short 
f the truth of delight, it would be hope- 
less, insufficient, infinitely disappointing; 
for who ean deseribe a child’s joy and 
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pale gasping surprise of a Christmas 
morning’ Not 1; not the poor Story 
Teller, who chanced, by God’s favor, to 
participate in this unmeasured oppor- 
tunity. Let it pass, and be imagined; 
let it pass, because such as can imagine 
can imagine, but those who cannot, can- 
not be informed. 


Afterward—this was after breakfast in 
the dining-car, and after the English 
Chureh Clergyman had said his prayers 
and absolved and blessed us all—after- 
ward the little Lady in Black closeted 
herself with the little Boy from the Day 
Coach. She was resolute, then—she was 
at once triumphant and defiant and posi- 
tively insulting. She looked us in the 
eye in a way that put us in our places. 
What business was it of ours? she seem- 
ed to say. None at all, of course; but 
had she known our fervent wishes—had 
she been aware of the old gentleman’s 
subtle managing—had she been informed 
of my poor wish—she would have done 
nothing of the sort; she would have sought 
for sympathetic help, she would not have 
expected the mean, conventional blame of 
the world, which we chanced to appear to 
represent before her (but did not really). 

Afterward, the boy and the lady went 
into the stateroom; and the little Lady 
in Black tightly closed the door. 

“Listen!” said when 
appeared. 

The little boy, who held the little hand 
of the little Lady in Black, advanced 
before her; and he spread his fat legs, 
and established himself firmly, notwith- 
standing the stagger of the train, and 
he scowled, and he seemed (I recall) per- 
fectly willing to fight, and to down us 
heartily, as he squared his shoulders, and 
defiantly faced us. 

And he said: 

“ This — here — wom-an — ’s — my— 
mother!” 

We congratulated the happy pair. 

“T am very happy,” said the Lady 
in Black. 

The boy grinned without the aid of 
the forceps of the Old Gentleman with 
the Twinkling Eyes. 


she, they re- 
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This article is the third in Mr. Beymer’s historical series dealing with t} 
work of the scouts, spies, and men of the secret service in the Civil Wap 








E was the bravest man I ever I was once more detailed as a scout. + 


knew: General Kilpatrick also time under Colonel Judson Kilpat: 
used to say that of him. But That was in the spring of ’61, and 

he will not talk about himself—so you served with him until—” Disecoura 
may not get what you want; but come I threw the note-book down, and 
ip and try.” That was in the let- that I had done. There were hour 
ter that sent me all the miles to see wait until the train should come 
John Landegon. earry my ruined note-book and mys 

He did not believe in getting into the away. The time dragged; we smoked 
papers—he said—and all that sort of and talked in a desultory way, and 
thing; people would say, “ Here’s another some chance idle word impelled J 
old vet lying about the war”—more of Landegon to tell me his stories. 
that sort; he hadn’t got into print, and It was as though an unexpected 
he wouldn’t now. rent had carried him out of his d 

We led him on—or tried to—Captain and the tide had caught him and swe; 
Northrop and I. him back through nearly fifty years, u 

“John, do you remember anything til he rode again in the great war. <A: 
about the six Confederates you and one I was with him as though I rod 
of the boys captured in a barn? What his side. Sentences were whole scen 
about that?’ And old John Landegon, words were sensations, emotions. He had 
with never a smile, answered dryly: gone back into it—was living it 

“T was there. That was in the spring again, and he had taken me along. 
of ’62, and soon after that we broke camp There was the dry griminess of dust 
and marched to—” rising in clouds from the parched Vir 

Campaigns and dates, and the move- ginia roads . .. there was the acrid 
ments of armies and of corps—but never smell of sweating horses and of men . 
an “I” in it all, and he would have creak of rain-soaked saddles .. . tl 
it so. Evening came—the hours I had loneliness of wind in the trees at nig 
looked forward to all the long, profitless along dark- flowing rivers; his words 
afternoon: but it seemed it was to bring brought the shimmer of heat above w 
only more dates, and the proper spelling fenced, untended fields . . . brought the 
of the names of officers long forgotten feel of cool gray aisles in forests 
and long dead. Through it all, like a Georgia pine... stiffened bandages... 
tortuous river-bed, empty, bone-dry, there pungent whiffs of blue-white powder 
ran his modest estimate of his service: smoke ... the confusion and absorptio! 

“T enlisted for three months in the of men fighting at close range—fighting 
First Regiment, Connecticut Volunteer to kill. 
Infantry, Company D, and there I got It was such a simple, boyish begi! 
a little notoriety cheap. How? Oh, I ning that he made! A story to be told 
got a prisoner; and so I was detailed as with chuckles, to be listened to with 
a headquarters’ scout under General smiles. So like those early, lost-t 
Tyler; and because of that, when I re- memory days of the great war—the day- 
enlisted in Company C of the Second when war was a pastime, a summer m 
Regiment, New York Volunteer Cavalry ter to end with a skirmish and a hoorah; 
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better known as the ‘Harris Light’— the days when the first volunteers had 
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yet made the first veterans, and 
“ Black-horse Cavalry,” “masked bat- 
tories,” and the “ Louisiana Tigers ” were 
nectres that stalked round each camp- 
‘re: the days before men had seen their 
comrades die. 

[hey would not enlist John Landegon. 
Ile was too young, too thin, too poor 
food for powder. And so he saw the 
company of heroes march away in tri- 
from the little Connecticut vil- 

: they left him raging and grieving 
behind. He went to Waterbury; they 
ere raising a company there. Would 
they enlist him? No, they would not. 
But the rush of the first enthusiasts 
slackened, applications became less fre- 
quent; the captain fumed—before he 
could get his company into the field the 
war would be over and done—would the 
ota never fill! ~The last few enlist- 
ments eame in, hours apart, and the 
hole countryside fretted for the honor 
the town—all but Landegon; each 
hour was bringing nearer to him his 
At last they took him; he was 
under age and looked it, he had not the 
necessary parental consent, he was not 
even from Waterbury —but they took 
him; and it was thus that he went to war. 

“Camp” was at Vienna, Virginia, a 
‘ew miles out from Alexandria; it was 
just “camp ”—not more. The army that 
was to be was then but companies of in- 
dividuals, groups of neighbors, friends. 
The welding of war had not yet begun. 
Rumor was the one excitement of the 
dragging weeks; camp life palled; the 
three-months period of enlistment was 
nearly past. 

Time after time Landegon was passed 
over when picket and scouting detach- 
ments were detailed. At last he went 
to the eaptain—a stout, fussy, kindly 
little man. 

“ Captain,” he said, “J want to go out 
with the scouting party; I can scout as 
good as any of them.” 

The captain shook his head. 

“T can’t do that, John.” Then, kind 
and confidential, he went on: “ You see, 
it’s this way: those fellows are all promi- 
nent citizens back in Waterbury, and 
they’ve got to have a chance. Waterbury 
expects a lot from some of us; the fel- 
lows have got to have something to write 
home; the papers up in our town have 


mph 


chance. 


got to tell about our citizens doin’ things, 
and scoutin’ is the nearest to fightin’ 
that there is just now.” 

Landegon protested earnestly that his 
town expected just as much of him. 

“ Oh, nothin’ much is expected of you, 
John—you’re too young.” Then, with 
finality, “This war is nearly over; I 
got to give our citizens a chance.” 

“ Scouting” consisted of a solemn, im- 
pressive march by ten or a dozen promi- 
nent citizens along the front of the 
camp, half a mile or so in advance of 
the pickets; but it was a deed filled with 
fine thrills. 

Between the two camps—Federal and 
Confederate—there stretched four miles 
of no man’s land, filled with all the ter- 
rors that go hand in hand with untried 
ground. But John Landegon found it 
to be a land of woods and fields and low, 
rolling hills—a land empty of friend or 
foe. He had gone out into it alone many 
times before he begged of the stout cap- 
tain the privilege of making the dignified 
scouting. Something of latent daring, 
some restlessness within him, had sent 
him stealing out beyond the pickets time 
after time to wander among the hills. 
He says he wanted to see a Confederate 
before he went home again! Sometimes 
he wandered far enough to see long black 
lines creeping along the side of a distant 
hill, but they never seemed to be coming 
his way, so he would go back to the camp, 
content and silent. 

The day after he was rejected from 
the official scout he wandered out farther 
than ever before, driven perhaps a little 
by pique, a little resentful, a little sullen, 
maybe. At last he turned to go back. 
He had kept to the woods, and now among 
the trees he caught a glimpse of moving 
gray. He leaped behind a tree, and stood 
there trembling with excitement and, 
he says, with fear. Once he stole a look, 
and as quickly dodged behind again; the 
glimpse had shown him a man in full 
uniform—a very new, very elegant uni- 
form-——a hat turned jauntily up on the 
side, and with a highly polished musket 
lying across his arm. The young blade 
of the Confederacy was returning from 
some lone-hand scout of his own. Lande- 
gon pressed close against the bark of the 
tree and humbly prayed that the man 
might change his course; he came 
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Behind lay the Confederate 
could not run; from in front 
advanced the very devil of a fighter, one 
would 


straight on. 
army—he 
that never surrender—(camp-fire 
1uthority for that! “ They'll never sur- 
we'll just have to them 

He would have to mow this 
one down; would have to kill him. He 
had never even seen a man die. Some- 
how it had never seemed that war would 
he like this. The man was almost to the 
tree. He would have to mow him down; 
he would to— He leaped 
levelling his musket as he sprang. 

‘ Sur-ren-der!” he 

The brightly polished Confederate 
musket fell to the ground; the hands 
waved, beseeching to be seen. “] sur- 
render!” sereamed the gray-clad youth, 


render; mow 


down ”’). 


have out, 


screamed. 


in reply. 

John Landegon says the reaction al- 
most made him giddy, and he wanted to 
danee and yell. But he warily picked 
up the musket, and he marched the un- 
happy man the three long miles back to 
the camp. And on that march, in his 
elation, he evolved the philosophy that 
was to carry him to such distinction 
through the war: “The other fellow is 
just as much afraid of me— maybe 
more.” I should like to have seen that 
home-coming! I think I can see it now: 
the prisoner stumbling in front; lank 
John Landegon stalking like Death be- 
hind: men running from regiments -a 
mile away to see the captor and his prize. 

“ And after that,” says he, in his dry, 
shy way, “J was the big fellow; J went 
on all the scoutings that were made.” 
Waterbury claimed him for its own. 

That philosophy did not always hold 
good. It was a rank failure at Bull Run. 
He climbed a tree there, and it was not 
philosophy that brought him down. The 
battle had been fought and lost. Long, 
late afternoon shadows lay heavy on the 
trampled, bloody grass; shadows from 
west and south, toward north and east, 
blighting the path, pointing the way 
to Washington. 

In that portion of the field where 
Landegon was when the battle ended, he 
that there seemed no cause to 
hurry away. The Confederates were in 
plain sight on the distant hillsides, but 
came no nearer, content to shell the 
fugitives from afar. Some distance back, 


says 
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he came upon a church, about whic! 
score of abandoned, plunging ea, 
horses were tied. He was plodding 
when an officer rushed to him. 

“ Take a horse!” the officer was ure 
all who were passing; many ran clos: 
and never turned their heads: 
running everywhere. 

“Take a horse! take a horse!” th. 
ficer kept calling as they passed. 
rebels ’ll get them if you don’t.” Hy 
a thrifty soul. 
selected 


men 


Landegon stopped ; 
and tied his gun to 
saddle, then galloped for the rear. 
officer was _ still 
“Take a horse! 
rode away. 


one, 


querulously cal 
take a horse !” as 

There came a great crowd, runnin 
From behind them at the blocked ford 
where they had been headed by some © 
federate cavalry—there came the tum 
of fighting, mob-like fighting, so differ: 
from a battle’s roar. These who were 1 
ning had been behind, or had broken a 
and now, the forefront of the rout, ca 
running, sheep-like, back in panic 
the way they had just, in panic, go 
Some were running stolidly, mechani: 
ly, as though stiff with fear; others 


plunging; others, running profitless! 
shoulders forward, elbows stiffly back, : 
ghastly, sweatless faces upturned to t! 
blinding sky; of these, their mouths wer 
gaping open like banked fishes sucking 


at the air. There was little sound sav 
the pounding of the footfalls on the su 
baked Virginia fields. Cries of terr 
could have added nothing to the horro: 
the very sight of such is contagion 
the plague—Panic. 

Landegon slid from his horse, and 
without unty’..* his gun, turned and rai 
The mob was scattering, each seeki) 
his own hiding-place; Landegon ran f 
the woods. He says that just then lh 
feared nothing so much as captur 
death was not so dread. He ran into : 
tree, staggered back, then began 
frantic haste to climb it; if only the: 
would not come till he could reach th 
top! Among the slender branches lh: 
screened himself with leaves, and clung 
there swaying in the wind, like som 
strange arboreal animal. In the great, 
hot dome of the sky there was no sign 
of the darkness whose coming should 
save him; through the maze of branches 
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and the fluttering leaves beneath him 
e could see the earth, still sun-flecked 

| wholly light. Suddenly he began to 
ceramble down. On the instant with his 
elated thought, “ They'll never take me 
here.’ had come, “ There’s never a chance 

be taken—I’ll be shot. They'll not be 
ible to resist the temptation to see me 
tumble from so high.” It sent him 
iding and swinging and dropping from 
ranch to branch until he reached the 
eround and threw himself into a thicket. 

It was a long, hard road from the top 

’ the tree to the position of Sheridan’s 
hief scout. What happened during that 

yurney I shall never know; he was not 
telling me the history of his career, re- 

ember. What he told were just inci- 
lents plucked from here and there—a 
alf-dozen days out of the thousand days 

d nights of his service. 

I wanted him to tell me more about 
‘is work as seout—the messages he had 
carried, the information he had obtained. 

‘T ean’t do that,” he said. “ Why? 
ecause I don’t remember it—how could 
I? I eouldn’t keep copies of despatches, 
and I can’t remember the verbal messages 

iow. ‘ Landegon, take this to General 
So-and-so over back of Such-a-place.’ 
\Mavbe I wouldn’t ever know what was 
the message, even though the result 
an engagement had been decided by 
maybe it was in cipher; maybe I 
didn’t eare what was in it. My business 
vas to get it there. Perhaps it was only 
ich a message as an aide-de-camp would 
have been sent with if he could have kept 
in our lines while delivering it. But 
here’s the thing: us scouts risked our 

lives to deliver those messages. We did 
it sometimes every day; sometimes only 
onee every week. If we got caught we 
got hanged, or maybe only shot; if we 
got through without any close call that 
was out of the ordinary—like losing our 
‘hum or our horse, or something like that 

why, then, that was just part of a day’s 
work, and by next week we wouldn’t 
remember anything about it except the 
roads we had been on and the fords 
crossed and the lay of the hills and 
ravines. Information, the same way. 
‘See if you can find out when Magruder 
is going to move’—something o’ that 
sort. And I’d go out through the coun- 
try between the lines—in just as much 
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danger from our own scoutin’ parties, 
mind, as from the enemy, and I would 
get through their pickets and mix in with 
any I’d find, and when I got what I want- 
ed to know I’d come back and report. 

“Maybe there would be a fight that 
day or the next, and maybe my report 
had something to do with it, but I 
wouldn’t know that for sure. Like as 
not I wouldn’t be able to see that my 
report had any attention paid to it. So 
why should I remember now about such 
things? But here’s a letter that I’m 
going to let you read; I don’t want you 
to think us seouts risked our necks for 
just nothing those days—even if we 
can’t remember what reports we made 
forty-five years ago!” 

He hesitated a moment, then drew 
from its envelope a single, worn sheet. 
It was written from the Metropolitan 
Hotel, New York, under date of April 
20, 1869. The contents were intimately 
personal, but there is this much which 
seems by right to belong in the pages that 
are to record John Landegon’s service: 


From the first time you reported to 
me as scout in 1861 until the close of the 
war, I had frequent occasion to acknowledge 
your distinguished services, and I know of 
no man who has manifested more devotion 
to the cause of the Union or braved greater 
dangers than yourself. At Fredericksburg, 
on the Rapidan, and in the Shenandoah 
Valley, you displayed great courage and 
enterprise in obtaining within the enemy’s 
lines intelligence of his intended movements, 
and [ can freely say that much of the suc- 
cess of my cavalry, in the campaign of Gen- 
eral Sherman from Savannah to the sur- 
render of Johnson’s army, was owing to the 
information obtained by you for me as scout 
and spy... 

(Signed ) JupsoN KILPATRICK. 


When I had done, I looked with new 
eyes at the man whom General Judson 
Kilpatrick had freely accredited with 
much of the success of the brilliant cav- 
alry campaign of the Carolinas. 

Tt was characteristic of John Landegon 
at such a time to foree an abrupt change 
of subject. 

“T mind one report I made,” he said. 
“My first report to General Sheridan. 
I’d been out for three days—somewhere 
in the enemy’s lines, I don’t remember 
where, or why—and when I came in to 
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report to the General I thought it would 
be my last report. ‘ Well,’ he says, ‘ what 
did you find? ‘ Nothin’” I answered— 
just that. ‘ By Gee!’ he yelled, and he 
jumped up from his chair. ‘ That’s 
the best report I ever heard a scout 
make!’ I thought he was mad and just 
making fun of me, and I stood still and 
didn’t say anything. He walked close 
up to me. ‘Do you know why I think 
so much of that “nothin’” of yours? 
It’s because you didn’t think you had to 
make up a lot of lies for fear I’d think 
you hadn’t been working. If you saw 
“ nothin’ ” in three days, that means there 
was nothing to see, and that’s the one 
thing I wanted to know!’ 

“T remembered that little talk of 
General Sheridan’s, and it helped me all 
the rest of the war. I never exaggerated 
anything, and soon they got to count 
on what I said. Well”—abruptly, as 
though he had again said too much— 
“there was only twice after that day 
I climbed the tree that I was as bad 
seared. There was often enough that I’d 
think: ‘Well! By Gee! if ever I get 
back safe from this fool scout I'll never 
go out again. I'll go back to: my regi- 


ment, J’ll stand guard, J’ll do picket, J 
will clean camp ’—more of that sort— 
‘but I’m darned if I go in gray out of 
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the lines.’ But I would get in all right, 
and loaf around a few days and watch 
the other boys work, and then I’d get 
restless or think of the big money, and 
then the order would come and out I'd 
go—like as not into worse than before. 
The next time I was so badly scared 
was the night after I had been shot. I 
was Sheridan’s chief scout then, but 
when I got shot I was with Meade’s 
seouts of the Army of the Potomac. I'd 
been sent to General Meade with de- 
spatches—-I’ll tell you about that. 

“ After we left General Sheridan at 
Ground Squirrel Bridge, on the South 
Anna—this was Sheridan’s raid around 
Lee in May, ’64—Patrick Myers, my best 
seout, and I rode around the flank of the 
Confederate cavalry where they were 
fighting with our rear-guard. They had 
been fighting the rear-guard ever since 
we had got in the rear of Lee’s lines on 
the 9th. This day I’m telling you of 
was the 10th—late afternoon of the 10th 
—the day before Yellow Tavern, where 
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Jeb Stuart fell, six miles from Ric! 
mond. We missed that fight. 

“The country was so rough that. ; 
make time, we swing into the road he- 
hind the Confederate cavalry, and order: 
the stragglers forward to their regiment 
Y’ see, I was in the full uniform of! 
Confederate officer, and Patrick My 
was my orderly; we kept hurrying ¢] 
stragglers forward, and all the time 
were getting farther to the rear. It y 
the best fun I ever had!” It was ¢!] 
pinnacle of a jest. Landegon chuck) 
as he told of it; I chuckled as I hear 
It seemed a jest in the telling; since thy 
T have set it down as one of the shrey 
est, coolest deeds that men have don 

They stopped at dark at a far 
house and asked for something to eat 
The owner of the house was too old 
go to war; he gave them a good m 
and gladly assented to put them up { 
as much of the night as they could r 
main. After the meal they all sat ab: 
the table talking. In some way they mi 
understood their host—something he sai: 
they believed him to be a Union sy: 
pathizer who, because of their gray uni 
forms, dared not come out and say that 
he was against the South. 

“ We’re not Confederates,” one of the: 
blurted out; “we are Union soldiers.” 
The old man rose from his chair. 

“Y’ lied to me,” he said. 

They both sprang, startled, to their 
feet at his sudden movement, and it 
must have been a dramatic moment as 
they faced each other across the lamp- 
lit table—the scouts with their hands 01 
their revolvers, the white-bearded old 
man majestic in his indignation. 

“T’ve given you food and offered you 
bed: and you have lied to me! You 
yourselves say that you have been telling 
me lies all the evenin’! I wouldn’t have 
you sleep in my barn. It isn’t which 
side you’re on: y’ lied to me!” 

He drove them from his house by the 
sheer weight of his scorn. They sulkily 
rode away; but in the stillness of the 
night they heard a horse, hard ridden, 
leave the farmhouse, and they rode asid 
into the woods and waited. Presently a 
troop of Confederate cavalry swept by on 
the road they had just been on. 

Tt was night of the next day—the 11th 
—when they got through the Confederate 
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pickets and struck the Mattapony River 
-_ome miles below the Army of the Potomac. 
They stripped, and put their clothes 
n a bit of board, which they pushed 
hefore them as they swam the river; it 
vas storming fiercely; in the dark the 
rain lashed the river into pale foam. 
They made their painful way through 
the tangled thickets, now dazed by the 
ehtning, now blinded by the streaming 
rain. Federal pickets made them pris- 
and finally, to their insistence, 
ielded and took them under guard to 
General Grant—to Grant, though they 
zked to be taken to Meade. 
I wish that Landegon had told me more 
f that meeting; I wish that I had asked. 
It was the night before that battle 
which was to surpass in its terrors all 
thers of those terrible days of the Sec- 
md Wilderness and Spottsylvania Court 
House—the battle of the “ Bloody Angle.” 
Of the meeting I learned only that 
Grant thanked them and praised them 
for bringing the message through Lee’s 
rmy. Then Landegon swung off into a 
hement panegyric of the great leader; 
was as though he had lowered a cur- 
tain; 1 was left with but a dim-seen pic- 
ture of the lantern-lighted tent; the 
Grant of my own imagination, bending 
low to smooth out and read by the flick- 
ering light a crumpled despatch . . . two 
dripping, gray-clad soldiers—just that, 
and an intruding consciousness of the 
confused beating of the rain outside. 
This is the despatch that they had 
iorne through the Confederate armies: 


ners, 


HEADQUARTERS, CAVALRY CoRPs, 
Army or THE Potomac, May ro, 1864. 
yeorge G. Meade, 

Commanding Army of the Potomac. 
General: 

I turned the enemy’s right and got into 
their rear. Did not meet sufficient of cavalry 
to stop me. Destroyed from eight to ten 
miles of Orange Railroad, two locomotives, 
three trains, and a large amdbunt of supplies. 
The enemy were making a depot of supplies 
at Beaver Dam. Since I got into their rear 
there has been great excitement among the 
inhabitants and with the army. The cit- 
izens report that Lee is beaten. Their cav- 
alry has attempted to annoy my rear and 
flank but have been run off. I expect to 
fight their cavalry south of the South Anna 
River. T have no forage. Started with half 
rations for one day and have found none 
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yet. Have 
two colonels. 


recaptured five hundred men, 
I am, General, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
P. H. SHERIDAN, 
Major-General, Commanding. 


He brought out a big book, and his 
leng thin fingers fluttered the pages till 
he had found the place he sought; | 
watched him in surprise. He handed me 
the book, open. 

“There!” he said. “That won’t sur- 
prise you like it did me the first time 
I saw it!” 

“Scouts and Guides with the Army 
of the Potomac,” I read under the picture. 

“T bought that book about a 
ago, and I was looking through it, and 
all of a sudden, by Gee! there was I! 
I got shot the very next day after the 
picture was taken—the only one I had 
taken during the war—and I hadn’t 
thought about the photograph from that 
day until I looked out at myself after all 
these years. I had just about forgotten 


year 


what sort of a young fellow I was those 
He commenced a chuckle of in- 
finite amusement that ended in a sigh. 
He took the book gently from me and 


days.” 


closed it, shutting away the boy that had 
been. For a moment his thin fingers 
fumbled the white beard. “That was 
a long time ago,” he said. Then, 
abruptly, “The next day I made my 
last scout in Virginia.” 

Eleven of Meade’s scouts, together with 
Landegon and Myers, were sent out to 
learn if Lee was being reinforced from 
the south. If, by the time the Army 
of the Potomac scouts were ready to re- 
turn, Sheridan had not been met, then 
Landegon and Myers were to go on until 
they found him. Had he and Myers gone 
to Sheridan, the whole trip would have 
gone the way of a day’s work; but in- 
stead, every incident of the day is fixed 
sharp and clear in his memory: the De 
Jarnett’s, where they stopped to get feed 
for their horses, and where they were 
“given” wine; the “contraband,” who 
showed them a blind ford of the Mat- 
tapony, where Landegon and Knight 
(Meade’s chief scout) crossed to inter- 
view the lonely figure on the distant hill- 
crest, whom they took to be a vidette, 
until the man, unknowing of his danger, 
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wneonsciously saved himself by raising a 
huge umbrella that showed him 
to be a planter overseeing the hands at 
work in his fields. 

They turned to ride back to their men, 
awaiting them on the river’s bank, when 
there suddenly came out of a lane a man 
and a girl, who stared at them in surprise. 

“ Tlave you seen any troops come by?” 
the scouts asked, politely. It was the girl 
who answered: 

“Oh yes! 
fore at 
diers. 


cotton 


More than I ever saw be- 
time! South Carolina sol- 
How many? Why, they would 
reach from there to there!” The space 
indicated a brigade of four regiments. It 
was the information they had come out 
to gain; Knight was elated at the ease 
with which it had been obtained. 

“We're Yankees!” he suddenly said. 
The girl looked at Landegon’s gray 
uniform, at Knight’s wheat-straw hat, 
his ecoat—purpled by the rain and sun; 
she laughed. 


one 


“ About as much Yankees as we are!” 
she said. 

“We are Yankees!” they sternly told 
her. Her eyes grew wide with fear. 

“You shall not—I—you will not take 


the Doctor—my husband?” she pleaded. 
They reassured her—they would only 
take dinner, and pay for it, they said. 


But she still was very much afraid. 
Landegon waved a handkerchief, and the 
rest of the scouts came up at a gallop 
from the river. Young Doctor Dew and 
his wife fled in terror. The scouts shout- 
ed with laughter, and trotted after them 
to the house, where presently they had 
dinner. Trivial little details, these, but 
I dare say such things stick in a man’s 
mind if he is shot that day. 

They rode to Penola Station, not more 
than a mile away, and there lay the part- 
ing of the ways: Landegon and Myers 
must start south to find Sheridan, Knight 
and his scouts go back to the army of 
Grant and Meade. 

A small band of Confederates dashed 
out of a cross-road, fired a bravado volley 
at them, and galloped away. 

“Tet’s have a fight!” one of the scouts 
velled, “before you fellows leave.” In 
a moment they were riding hard after 
the Confederates, shouting and yelling 
like frolicking boys. 

Landegon says he had the best horse 
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of them all. As a brave man and a m 
est should, he lays it to the horse: 
lay it to the man who rode. He dr 
farther and farther ahead; the road gr. 
choked with dust, that rose all ab 
them like smoke-filled fog. The flee; 
Confederates had been reinforced, ha 
turned, and were coming back. In the d 
Landegon flashed full tilt into them | 
fore he found what he had done. Hors: 
reared and backed and shied; there \ 

a tangle and confusion that sent 
blinding clouds in which no man kn 
friend from foe. Landegon whirled hi- 
horse about and fired a revolver in 
man’s face, and then some one shot hii 
and his paralyzed hand dropped his 
pistol, and the whole thing grew co: 
fused. He knows that one man followed 
him, shooting at him at every bound, and 
when his revolver was empty, the ma 
rose in his stirrups and threw the pisto! 
whirling over and over and it struck him. 
barrel end on; it seemed to break hi 
spine. He knows something of two of 
his scouts riding one on either side hold 
ing him in his saddle; and then all | 
knew was that he was back at Doctor 
Dew’s under a tree in the yard, and al! 
his men had gone, and he was quite sur 
that very soon he would be found and 
hanged. He told this to the Dews, and 
they took his gray clothes and buried 
them in the garden; but still he knew that 
very soon he would certainly be hanged. 

He says that he had once before near; 
gone by the rope route, and it was thx 
memory of that other time that nov 
filled him with such fear. 

He thought that his men might hav 
made some arrangement to take him 
away; he found afterward that they had 
stood off the reinforced Confederate: 
until he had been gotten out of sight 
on his way to the Dews; then they had 
ridden for the safety of the Union lines. 
They had been sure, from his wound, 
that Landegon was to die; but they 
promised the Dews that they would com: 
back for him in a few days. When the; 
came he was gone. 

The afternoon waned; the young doctor 
had managed to get him into the house: 
they wanted to put him to bed up-stairs, 
but he would not have it so; he begged 
to be left in the hall. It was a long 
straight hall through the house; at one 
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SCOUTS AND GUIDES WITH THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC 


| 


d the front door, at the other, the back. 
e felt that unless the house were sur- 
inded he had some chance there for 
s life. Yet when the time did come 
was without the strength to raise him- 
lf from the eeuech. The night had grown 


ireadbare eTayv and old before thev 


ame; he had known all along that they 


vould come, yet when he heard the feet 


1 the gravel walk he was more afraid 
an he thought he could ever be. The 
ews had gone to their room for a little 


est; Landegon lay alone in the long 


lack hall—alone. listening to the foot- 
steps coming nearer; he heard them 


re 


ach the door. He raised himself on 


ne elhow—it was as far as he could 


( 


The angry knocks on the door 
inded like thunder; without waiting 
ra reply, the door was burst open by 
booted foot, and a man stood for a 
ment back against the graying sky. 
“Does any one live in this house?” 
roared, 


Photograph reproduced by permission of 
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Landegon fell back limp and helpless; 
he answered almost hysterically, ‘ Yes, 
Jack, I do!” 

It was Jack Williams, one of his own 
scouts with Sheridan—a comrade from 
the “Harris Light.’ his own old regi- 
ment. Sheridan was coming back that 
way; Williams had been sent ahead to 
find out about the roads, and he had 
stopped at the house to inquire his way. 
Within a few hours Landegon was in an 
ambulanee, riding in safety in the midst 
of ten thousand blue-clad men. 

Ile smoked for a time in silence, and 
I sought to set him talking again. 
‘You said you were nearly hanged 
onee—?” He shook his head and frowned 
slightly, but said nothing. 

“When was it?” I persisted. 

“May 12, °62,” he answered, dryly. 
He lay back in his big chair, with his 
eves closed as though to shut out some- 
thing he did not care to see. For a long 
time neither of us spoke; suddenly he 
opened his eves and sat sharply forward 
in the chair. 

“Do you know that there are nights 
even yet when I dream of that day? Do 
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you know—but of don’t! 
Well, vo thinking of it 


and I might as well tell you, even 


course you 


ive got me to 
again 
1 that too. 
There skirmish a 
couple of miles from Massaponax Church 
about 


was a cavalry 


twelve or fifteen miles south of 
Fredericksburg ; it was going hard against 
us, and’ I was sent back to bring up help. 
I was about half-way to the church when 
[I saw a lot of dust, and I rode harder 

thinking, vou understand, it was the ad- 
vance of some of there 
<o much dust that I rode right into them 
hefore I found that they Confed- 


rates that had got round our flank and 


our troops ; was 


were 
were coming up behind our men. It was 
just a scouting party . more coming, I 
There wasn’t a 
even to fight; 
about 
I got in 


chanee to 
had 
. grabbed 
reach. I 
mind! They were 
in a hurry, but they said they had time 
to They just hauled off to the 
and said they would have a trial, 


learned. get 


away, or they never 


made any mistake me.. 


me the minute was 


In my gray uniform, 
raliae oe 


oadside 


anvyvwas 


that they always tried the men 
th \ hanged. So 


they got up a drum- 


ad court that wasn’t any more 
There 
the 
around on the grass 
road, holding their 
bridles to let them graze: 


the men smoke 


a court 
talking here. was a 

aughing 
men all 
he side of the 


horses by the 


and joking rest of 


sitting 


some of their pipes 
it was all goed fun for them. 

* Back the hills I could hear 
the popping of the carbines of the men of 
that I’d left half an 


around 


my regiment not 
hour before. 

‘I didn’t get five minutes of trial; 
they asked me again where I’d been go- 
ing, and I told them 
hest I that I was only a camp 
servant ... it had got too hot 
at the front, and I 
and getting back to the camp where 

ged, 


I he ] ne 


“ 


again—lying the 


knew 
for me 
up there was seared, 


Some one yelled, ‘He’s a spy; look 
at his cloth sg” 
“ And I turned on him and says: 


no spy. 


‘T’m 
I’m just a servant, an’ these ’s 
all the clothes I have—/J don’t get a uni- 
form: I got to wear just what I ean find’ 

all that sort Anyway. if I 
wasn’t a spy, one of ’em said, I was a 
Yankee, that had stole the 


of thing. 


‘ damned 
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clothes off some pore, dead Confed 
soldier.” And they all said: ‘ That’ 
all right! Stole ’em off some pore « 
zoldier. He had ought to be hung!’ 

“ The president of the court got up 
said, ‘ You’re guilty, Yank, and it is 
sentence 0’ 


this court that we hang 


hy the neck until you’re dead.’ 

“ They all laughed at that, and got 
and stood around to see me get h 
We all moved over a hundred yards 
so to a and 
climb up with a rope 
all right and then 
‘they’d ought to have 
the rope 


tree, some one started 


they had a 1 
some one 
some grease 
noose wouldn’t slip good w 
out the rope was greased,’ and one of 
hard 
fields to a farmhouse to get some. TT] 
got the tied to a limb, then tl} 
kept showing me the telli 
me how I'd they wer 
going to tie feet, they 
and they danced and waved th 
hands to show me how Id do. 

“ These guerrillas; they wer 
regularly enlisted men. But it 
mind, and they were a lot more bitter i 


men was sent riding across 
rope 
noose 
dance on air 


my hands and 


said; ! 
weren't 


was 762, 


those days than they were later in the 
war: but 
such ones as these. 

*T had nearly to death 
up till then, but when they got to tall 
ing like that I got mad—they might hang 
me all right, but they weren’t going to 
torture that before I died. | 
tried to pull away from the fellows hold 
ing me, and I cursed them all, and ealled 
them murderers and cowards, and I told 
them I'd fight three of them—any 
five—any number at once, if they would 
give me my sabre and pistol, but that 
I wouldn’t be hung. 

“Just then the man with the greas 
got back; he’d only been able to get son 
butter! ‘Don’t waste good butter hang 
ing a damn Yankee; string him up wit! 
the rope, and be 
about it.’ some one said. 

“So they dragged and lifted me on t 
a horse, and led it under the limb, a1 
they put the noose around my neck. 
didn’t think anythi) 
from the time TI got put on the horse, a: 
I didn’t that some of them wer 
standing in a little party off to one sid 
Just then one stepped out and said that 


I never did see, before or after, 


been seared 


me 


way 


any 


out greasing quicl 


see anything or 


see 
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vas not to be hung; that I was a brave 
in; and it wasn’t so much that they 

Yt want me to be hanged, but the 

er fellows weren’t going to do it: I 

is as much their prisoner as I was theirs 

that they hadn’t any of them been 

lected for the court more of that 

rt of thing (they were from two regi- 

ents—do vou understand?); and that 

ey had decided to send me back to the 

ain column and have me tried right! 
Some of the fellews drew their revolvers, 

nd some got on their horses, and it 
looked as if there was going to be a 
fight right there. But they talked it 
ver—with me sitting on the horse, and 
the rope around my neck all the time; 
and finally decided that they would send 
me on. 

“They took the rope off, and I began 
to get some of my senses back, and I 
saw that the man who was to take me 
forward was a great, surly-looking devil 
—one of them that had been so anxious 
to hang me; he was standing talking to 
his officer, and they looked over at me, 
and he kind of smiled and nodded his 
head: I knew right there that he meant 
to kill me on the way—was getting or- 
dered to just then. 

“We started—he and I—and the oth- 
ers rode away. The whole business 
hadn’t taken more than twenty minutes, 
but it was a month to me. They wouldn’t 
give me a horse; the fellow rode, but I 
had to run along at the horse’s head. 
The horse he rode was one of the biggest 
T ever saw—when it walked I had to 
trot, and when he rode at a trot I had 
to run. I had lost my hat, and the sun 
hurt my head, and the dust choked and 
blinded me; I was so sick and weak— 
mind vou, the reaction from such fear 
is a sickening thing—-that I staggered as 
I ran, and the fellow kept leanin’ over 
and prodding me with his sabre to make 
me go faster; that began to make me 
mad when I got conscious of it, and I 
felt my strength coming back again. I 
kept on the off side of the horse, so that 
he would have to cut across with his 
sabre instead of down, when the time 
came for me to try to run. TI can see 
that road now—long and straight, with 
the unfeneed fields sloping down to the 
road on either side, and sumac bushes 
along where the fences had been before 


the war; ahead, the road ran like a tun- 
nel into a big woods that looked all hazy 
and blue. Beyond the woods a little way 
was Massaponax Church; I made up my 
mind that what was to be would take 
place in that woods, and I sort of felt 
that the Confederate had made up his 
mind to end it in the woods, too. 

“Just then he called to me: ‘ Halt, 
Yank! Till I tighten the girth—saddle’s 
slippin’ !’ 

“THe was dismounting—you know, of 
course, how a man gets off a horse? his 
left foot in the stirrup and swings his 
right leg back over the horse—for just 
a second his back was toward me, and at 
that moment he dropped his drawn sabre 
to the ground. .. . He died right there! 

“My three years’ term of enlistment 
was just about up before I got out of 
the hospital at Portsmouth Grove, Rhode 
Island—that time I got shot and left at 
the Dews’, remember?” 

There was scarcely a moment’s pause 
in his story; he seemed to be hurrying 
on to efface something from his mind 
and mine. I seareely heard his words: 
I could see nothing but the sprawling 
figure that lay like a blot under a pall 
of slowly settling dust in a long, straight, 
sunlit road—a road that ran like a tunnel 
into a great woods all blue with haze. 

“Sheridan was a few miles west of 
Harpers Ferry when I found him ”—so 
the story was going on when I heard it 
again—* and when I walked up to his 
tent, he ran out and put his hand on 
my shoulder—impulsive, like he always 
was—and he said: ‘Landegon! I’m glad 
yowre back! I’ve got a lot of work 
for you to do! And then I told him 
that I wasn’t coming back to him—that 
T was through. Y’ see, Sheridan was 
now in command in the Shenandoah 
Valley, and he had reorganized the scouts, 
and put them on a strictly military foot- 
ing, with Major H. H. Young in com- 
mand. Then, too, General Kilpatrick— 
whose chief seout I had been for two 
vears before Sheridan had got me to go 
with him—and Captain Northrop here, 
who now was ‘ Kil’s’ chief scout, had 
both written for me to come to them; 
they were with General Sherman down 
in Georgia, and I had made up my mind 
to go. 


Sheridan was very angry—said 
something about deserting in the face 
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of the enemy—more of that sort of thing 


and turned and walked away from me. 
Sheridan 


march to the sea. 


I never saw Ceneral again. 
‘1 did General 


Sherman, with ‘ Kil’ in command of his 


not 


cavalry, was at Savannah before L joined 
W hat /—tell you of the ‘ 
important, most dangerous’ 
in the 
after the 


him there. most 


did 


it was 


work I 
war’ It wasn’t in the war 
war was done!” 

He told of a period which history has 
so abridged that it is well-nigh lost 
time that is dwarfed 
by the war just past, that is overshadowed 
by the black 
that 


clared. 


now 
to men’s minds—a 
Reconstruction 
was to had de- 
But the great, all-wise Lincoln 
cle ad The hand eould 
have beckoned and led the turbulent vic- 
tors home, which would have 


period of 


come, Peace been 


was one which 
reached ont 
to wuide 
South, 


and guard the broken, gloomy 
There 
the South when anarehy 

lor 
evitable end to the 
hitter, 


Was gone, were weeks in 
reigned. 

days before there came the in- 
Confederacy, men 
broken-hearted men, who foresaw 
the swift coming of that end—had desert- 
ed the Southern that 
they might never desert their Cause. In 
twos little they 
country, swearing 
the mountains, a 


that should 


armies, in order 


and threes and bands 


through the 


to commence, 


streamed 
from 
warfare end 
until they died. 


guerrilla not 
Others with less high principles joined 
the had 
and war 
abandoned by 

stood bewildered by 
they had 
weapons in their hands; 


men who aban- 
lost all to the 
the war, 
the double loss; 
turn but to the 


they too fled for 


them on 
doned all 


now 


WAY; 
were 
and they 
nowhere to 


the mountains. 
the 

those in the 
deserted. Men have never 
deserted in the face of the enemy, now, 
dreading months of inactivity before be- 
ing mustered out, or for the first 


Northern 
middle 
who 


chiefly 
hundreds 


armies, 
South, 


would 


From 


time 
permitting the longing for home to come 
hetween them and discipline, stole out 
hetween the considerate pickets, and, with 
their arms in their hands for protection 
on the way, began the long journey. 
From the armies of both sides, the dis- 
solute and the the 
and unreconciled, fled from peace as from 


vicious, discouraged 


a pest: armed, skilled in war, calloused 
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to war’s horrors, they swarmed out ov 

the country and turned it into hell, 
Truculent bands going north met s 

len parties coming south, and they foug! 


for the sheer love of fighting. 


There W 
no discipline anywhere; worse, there w; 


the license and liberty that came as 
reaction the 
strict military law. 


from sudden removal 
From simple forag 
order to live, it 
to pillage and murder. 


Mi It 


fought 


ing, in was but a ste 


who officers ha 


in the ranks now 


under 
bravely turne: 


cowardly assassins—became common cut 
For them ther 
South: by tw 


themselves 


thieves. 

North or 
they 
partyless bands of marauders that turne 
aside for but powert 

Dejected, paroled Confederate : 
their best south to thei 
ruined homes; buoyant Federal deserters 
blue or 


throats and 
was 
] 


ana 


now no 
threes joined 
nothing more 
hands. 
making way 
north 
these bandits: 
killed on every hand. 

And into this land of 
minious death, John Landegon, alone, 
except for little black Ben, rode for thre 
hundred terrible miles. 

The distracted 
last heeding the persistent rumors of or- 
ganized guerrilla bands in the Blue Ridge, 
demanded authentic 


fone 


gray, it 
they 


was al 


one to robbed and 


lurking, igno 


Federal government, at 


information, and 


Landegon was chosen by Kilpatrick to 
find out the truth. 

In the tent Kilpatrick 
when he gave Landegon the order was a 


negro 


with General 


boy whom Landegon had _ picked 
ip—or, rather, who had picked up Lande- 
gon—at Barnsville, South Carolina. He 
had pleaded to be taken North, and Lande- 
gon, unable to care for him himself, had 
him to Kilpatrick, whose body- 
servant he had become. But the boy’s - 
for Landegon had never 
swerved; he heard the order that was to 
send Landegon 


taken 
admiration 


him—out of 
his life—and he sprang forward, and with 


away from 
all the abandon of his emotional race he 
begged and pleaded to be taken along. 
“Toan leave me, Marse Landegon,” he 
eried. “Y’ saaid y’ would take me when 
yo’ went Norf, an’ now you're goin’ to 
little 


agaain. 


leave Jen, an’ T’ll never see yo’ 


Take me with yo’, Marse Lande- 
sane 


gon—take me Norf with yo’! 
General Kilpatrick nodded. 
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‘Take him, John; vou’re to go as a 
ifederate officer returning to Mary- 


dit will be a good thing for your 


rv to have vour servant along.” 

That night the two rode out of Lex- 

ston on their way to the Blue Ridge 

intains. 

There followed days of steady riding 

er and around and between mountains 

lways mountains. 

Now for miles along some wind-swept 

nge erest from which on either hand 

seemed that the whole world had 
rinkled itself into endless chains upon 
ains of mountains. Now through some 
alley—searece a rift in the heaped-up, 
ree-clad walls. Nights when they slept 
nder the stars, solemn, lonely nights, 
such as come only in a waste of moun- 
tains; nights when the boy sobbed in his 
sleep from the loneliness, and from home- 
sickness for his ‘‘cousins,” and for the 
South he was leaving behind. 

For the most part Landegon’s skill 
and watchfulness kept them out of grave 
peril, but there was once when they near- 
ly met the end. Darkness was coming on, 
and they had obviously mistaken the road; 
the road they were on led up and ever 

p the mountainside, until they were 
above the evening mists of the valley. 
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The Poplars 
MORGAN 


INE tall poplars in a row! 


They passed a barn, and a few yards 
farther, topping a steep rise, came sud- 
denly upon a house close by the road- 
side. On the porch and in the yard were 
a dozen men, waiting, with their guns 
across their arms; to have hesitated or 
to have turned to run would have meant 
certain death. There were several faded 
blue uniforms among the butternut and 
grav; it was one of the cutthroat bands. 
Landegon rode forward to the fence; he 
asked for supper; the men avariciously 
cved the fine horses, and half a dozen 
lounged down to the fence and gathered 
round him. Te dismounted coolly and 
asked for a lantern that he might find feed 
for the horses. It completely disarmed 
the suspicions of the men; one of them 
brought the lantern and walked beside 
Landegon down the road toward the 
barn. At the top of the steep grade he 
struck down the man, and he and Ben 
rode for their lives—the drop in the road 
saved them from the volley that passed 
over their heads. 

They had trouble in Maryland at a 
ferry, but they braved it down; and at 
last the futile ride came to an end: 
futile, for there was nothing found, no 
organized resistance to the Union. The 
war was over. 





SILL 


When the summer breeze would blow, 


And the blue sky bent above, 
Ah, I loved them so 


That my eyes were misted o’er 


With unspoken tendernesses, 


Till they seemed as trees no more 


But as nymphs whose tresses, 


Forward blowing, hid from me 


Half their lovelinesses. 
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A True Hero: Melodrama 


BY W. DB. 


MRS. ROYCROFT AND REV. GRORGE HARTLEY 


Rev. George Hartley: “ And you say 
you took these things?” 

Vrs. Roycroft: “ Yes, I did. I must 
have taken them.” The two are in 
Hartley’s study, which opens into his 
chureh, and the strains of organ practice 
reach them from time to time through 
the door standing slightly ajar; the sun 
through the painted window behind Mrs. 
Royeroft throws the colors on the floor 
between them. He sits fallen back in 
his armchair before his desk, and she 
droops forward from a low seat front- 
ing him, with her clasped hands pressed 
between her knees, and her shoulders 
lifted in a figure of hopeless desolation. 
A necklace and some other trinkets glit- 
ter on the desk; Hartley lifts them and 
tosses them farther from him. 

Hartley: “Why do you say, ‘must 
have taken them’—that way? Don’t 
you know ?” 

Vrs. Roycroft, in a voice hardly above 
a husky whisper: “ Yes. No. How can 
I tell? It is like a bad dream.” After 
a moment: “I was very unhappy. I 
didn’t know what I was doing.” 

Hartley: “But why should your un- 
happiness 

Mrs. Roycroft: “Don’t ask me. 
can’t explain.” 

Hartley: “Wmmm!” After a pause: 
“ Was there any one near who could have 
seen you?” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “No. Yes. Must I 
tell you? Perhaps I ought.” 

Hartley: “Not unless you wish. You 
are not a member of my society, Mrs. 
Royeroft. Why have you come to me?” 

Mrs. Roycroft ; “ Because — because 
you are good.” 

Hartley, pereeptibly moved: “ You 
mustn’t say that sort of thing.” 

Mrs. Roycroft, very humbly: “No, I 


know it. I came—I came because you 
were a friend of his.” 


HOWELLS 


Hartley: “His? What do you mea: 
Whose friend ?”’ 

Mrs. Roycroft: “ Mr. Lannard’s 
She sinks yet more abjectly forward. 

Hartley: “ Lannard’s? What has th: 
got to do with it?’ 

Mrs. Roycroft: “It was he—who w: 
near me.” 

Hartley: “And you think he sa 
you?” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “ He made no sign of 
it. He wouldn’t!” 

Hartley, with quick and stern decision: 
“ Well, there is only one thing 

Mrs. Roycroft: “Yes, yes. Advise 
me, do! I came for that!” 

Hartley, still severely: “Then I ad- 
vise you in common honesty and com- 
mon sense to get these things back at 
once. Get them to the salesman who 
showed them to vou, so that he may not 
be suspected. And for your soul’s sake 
I advise you 4 

Mrs. Roucroft, dropping to her knees 
before him: “ Yes, yes!” 

Hartley: “1 advise you to make con 
fession as well as restitution. Go and tell 
Planet Brothers what you have done 

Mrs. Roycroft, springing to her feet: 
“Never! Is this your idea of advice? 
They would put me in prison. And |] 
thought you were so good! Surely you 
can help me out some way! You will 
save me?” 

Hartley, with a deep sigh: “Oh, I 
can ‘save’ you, as you eall it. I sup- 
pose I can keep these things, the body of 
vour sin, and send them back to Plan- 
ets’ so that it will not be known who— 
took them 

Mrs. Roycroft: “You were going to 
say stole. Say it! That is what the 
world would call it, though I expected 
from you—” 

Hartley: “Oh, it doesn’t matter about 
the words. It’s the thing that matters. 
But before I meddle with it, you have 
got to make a clean breast of it.” 

Vrs. Roycroft: “How do you mean 9” 
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Hartley: “ tow 
that Lannard was near you?” 
Vrs. Roycroft 


was 


came you to notice 
the same 
Sud- 


been 


“Tie was at 
ring.” 
‘Ile has 

here! You cannot deny it!” 
Hartley ‘But L do deny it; he 
not Mrs. Roycroft, | 
have to ask you a question, if I 
las 
associated with yours?” 
Mrs. Roye rofl, 
“Mr. Lannard? 


idea Is 


case; he choosing a 


denly, with a pounce ; 
has 


shall 


am to 


been he re, 


help you. Lannard’s name been 


with joyous relief: 
Why, he’s a boy! The 
absurd. But I’m so glad you 
Mr. Hartley. Now I 
he'll see how 
Why, I had 
Mr. 


the door, and 


mentioned it, 
tell 


ridiculous 


can 
my husband, and 
things are. 
motored to Planets’ 
and left him in 
the idea of 
Charley Lannard 

Hlartley 


to meet 


such 
with Manvers, 
the car at 
my going to meet poor 
“1 didn’t say you had gone 
but I’m glad 
the affair of 
aspect for him.” 
Vrs. Roycroft 
Ilartley ‘For Don’t 
that if he the same 
showease suspicion may fall on him ?¢” 
Mrs. Roycroft: “On Charley 
nard? Why, he’s the soul of honor. 
I see!” Her voice 


murmur and she droops again upen her 


him, though it 


doesn’t relieve a very ugly 


‘For Mr. 


Lannard., 


Manvers ?” 
you 
know was there at 
Lan- 
But 
low tragic 


sinks 


to a 
seat; then she suddenly starts from it. 
“T must save him 
[ will tell all. 
and confess everything. I will put my- 
self Charles Lannard!” 
She rushes toward the street door of the 
study, all excitement, but turns impetu- 


even from suspicion, 
I will go to the detectives, 


under arrest. 


ously back to Hartley, who has vaguely 
risen, and appeals to him with clasped 
hands: “And you will 
him know that I have done it?” 

Hartley, in alarm: “ But Mrs. 
Royeroft. Your children—your husband 
—you must think of them!” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “ Oh, he has an account 
there. And I could manage the detec- 
tives myself, if it that. But 
there is no time to be lost if they sus- 
pect poor Charley.” 

Hartley: “ Stop! Let us talk it over. 
You mustn’t do anything 


heyer, never 


wait, 


came to 


He puts 
the door. 


rash.” 
himself between her and 

Vrs. Roycroft, confronting him full 
height: “If vou dare to hinder me, Mr. 


let « 
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Hartley, if you don’t let me pass instar 
ly, I 
L will go into hysterics; | 
Pll do. Will 
round him, and out of 
he remains 


will scream, I will make a sce) 
don’t ki 
what you She whi 
the doorway, a 
Doct 


staring at it. when 


Tolboy appears within it. 
I] 
POLBOY HARTLEY 


3 Who that 


Or do they all leave your stud 


AND 
Tolboy: 
female ? 


was perturbe 


n some such state?” 

Hartley, 
“ Tolboy, I want your advice 

Tolboy: “Is it so bad as that? 
you want my approval.” 

Hartley: “No, neither; 
That was Mrs. Roycroft 

Tolboy: “I knew it, but I thought 
would give you the benefit of the doubt 
What’s she been doing now ?” 

Hartley: 
been stealing 
Brothers.” 
ly toward 


after a moment of. silence 


Th 


help 


your 


“Oh, my dear fellow, she 
Play 


hand nerveless 


stealing from 
He waves his 
the desk 
Tolboy 


over it, 


where the jewelr) 


is lying. toward it, an 
softly. “An 
suspicion may 
Charles 
that as 
that, was horror-stricken, 
rushed out to take the blam 
She’s gone to the Planets’ t 
to tell take 
consequence, I her.” 


goes 
whistling 
it’s happened so that the 
fall upon 
But I 
realized 


bends 


poor 


young Lannard 


must say soon as_ she 
she 
and she’s 
on herself. 
con fess- the detectives, 
the couldn’t stop 
Tolboy listens with dismay that 
into something different, 
-oneludes: 


and 


pass : 
Hartley 


would man 


when 


‘She said she 
age them.” 

Tolboy: she'll 
Rg He not cheerfully 
“But what’s Lannard got to do with it? 


Where does he come in?” 


doubt 
quite 


‘T’ve no trv 


smiles 


Ilartley: “She says he was at the sam« 
show-case looking at rings. I suppose he 
was looking at wedding-rings; he’s to b 
married next week.” 

Tolboy: “Did she seem to have know: 
that ?” 

Hartley: 
you mean ?” 

Tolhoy: “Do you imagine she meant 
suspicion to fall on him, and then was 
sorry for it?” 

Hartley: “How 


“T can’t say. But what d 


do I Why 


know ? 


should she have taken the things?” 
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Tolboy: “Why should she have left 
m here, if she was going back to re- 
re them and give herself up?” 

llartley, in despair: “I didn’t think 
f that. What do you advise me to do?” 

Tolboy: “You ought to have stopped 

going, till you could think it over.” 

Hartley: “I did try, but she escaped.” 

Tolboy: “Well, I don’t see what you 

n do now except wait developments. Poor 
id Royeroft! I don’t envy him his job.” 

Hartley: “Tolboy, I don’t like the 
tone you take. I know that you think 
ehtly of Mrs. Royecroft, and T’ll own 

vself that I have no great— But this 
; a serious matter. It doesn’t involve 
her alone; it involves Lannard.” 

l'olboy: “I should think Lannard was 
ut of it, unless she repents of repenting, 
ind decides to let him take the blame. 
Who’s practising in there?” He nods 
toward the door giving into the church. 

Hartley: “It’s Lamm, our new organ- 
st. But—” 

Tolboy, listening: “ Rather nice, isn’t 

Hartley: “Yes. I don’t know. I 
suppose so. But, Tolboy, if Lannard—” 

l'‘olboy, recurring to him from the mu- 
sic: “What sort of fellow is Lannard?”’ 

Hartley: “He’s a noble fellow. He’s 
his father all over again!” 

Tolboy: “ And a little more? I al- 
yvays suspect your noble fellows, you 
now. But I hadn’t seen Lannard for 
some time before I went abroad, and he 
may be all right in spite of you. Who’s 

going to marry ?” 

Hartley: “ The finest girl in the world! 
Margaret Wilson.” 

Tolboy: “ Nettie Devoe’s daughter?” 

Hartley: “Yes. And she’s as like her 
mother as he is like his father. They—” 
A knock at the street entrance arrests him. 

Tolboy, escaping toward the church 


entrance: “Tf it’s Mrs. Roycroft com- 


ng back to say she can’t find Sherlock 
Holmes—” 


Hartley, seizing Tolboy: “ You must- 


n't go, Tolboy! I can’t let you—I need 
vou— Come in!” He releases Tolboy 


it sight of Charles Lannard; and taking 


the young man’s hand affectionately, 
turns with him toward Tolboy. “I’m 
so glad to see you, my dear Charles.” 
The young man is very pale, and his eyes 


ire wild under his disordered hair. He 
Vor. CXIX.—No. 714.—108 
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is a slender youth in the early twenties, 
with a delicate, clean-shaven face. “ You 
know Doctor Tolboy ?”’ 


it 


LANNARD, TOLBOY, AND HARTLEY 


Lannard, \axly and inattentively shak- 
ing hands: “Oh, yes. I thought—you 
weren’t back, yet. How do you do? 
Ah!” He eatches sight of the jewelry 
on Hartley’s desk. “Then she did, she 
did! I was praying she hadn’t; I was 
hoping I had dreamed it!” 

Hartley: “It’s no dream, my poor 
boy, but it’s bad enough for the worst 
nightmare. I’ve been telling Doctor Tol- 
boy: we can speak freely before him. 
He’s an old friend of Mr. Roycroft’s, 
you know.” 

Lannard, without heeding: “ Where 
is she?” 

Hartley: “She’s gone to Planets’. 
She came here and told me everything, 
and I advised her to make confession 
and restitution, as the only means of 
diverting suspicion from you.” 

Lannard: “From me?” 

Hartley: “You were at the same 
show-case buying a ring—” 

Lannard: “My wedding-ring! Yes?” 

Hartley: “ And as soon as these things 
are missed, the suspicion must fall either 
on her or on you.” 

Lannard: “T see.” He realizes the 
fact with visible horror. “And _ she’s 
gone to say she stole them.” After an- 
other moment: “ But she mustn’t! You 
oughtn’t to have let her, Mr. Hartley. 
Think of her family—her little chil- 
dren. Oh, I can’t allow it! I will go 
and take the blame myself. I will de- 
clare that I stole the things, and you 
must bear me out.” 

Tolboy, who has been regarding him 
with a smile of scientific interest: “ But 
why should you do that?” 

Lannard, with exaltation: “ Why 
shouldn’t I do it? I am a man, and she 
is a woman. She is a wife, and it will 
break her husband’s heart; she is a 
mother, and her motherhood makes her 
sacred.” 

Tolboy, thoughtfully: “Yes, I know. 
There is that view of it.” 

Lannard, fiercely: “Is there any 
other ?” 

Tolboy: “T was merely wondering 
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whether her husband’s fatherhood made 
him sacred.” 

Lannard, indignantly: “The holiest 
things can be turned into ridicule.” 

Hartley: “No, no, my dear Charles. 
I'm sure Tolboy doesn’t mean anything 
of that kind. I’m sure he'll help us if 
he ean.” 

Tolboy: “I’m afraid I can’t, Hartley, 
on the lines proposed. But—it seems to 
me it’s the other way about. Motherhood 
doesn’t make a woman sacred: it’s the 
that makes motherhood sacred, 
just as a man makes fatherhood sacred 
if he is good and faithful and devoted. 
I don’t say Mrs. Roycroft isn’t that sort 
of mother. But there are mothers and 
mothers. In this case there’s one con- 
sideration that Mr. Lannard seems to 
have overlooked, if he will allow me.” 

Hartley: “Certainly, my dear Tolboy. 
Go on!” 

Tolboy: “It appears that Mrs. Roy- 
croft took the things, and that Mr. Lan- 
nard didn’t. Why should he say he did?” 

Lannard, as before: “To save her!” 

Tolboy: “By a lie?” 

Lannard we A lie!” 

Tolboy: “What should you call it, 
Hartley? But perhaps if Mr. Lannard 
would explain why he wishes to assume 
Mrs. Royeroft’s guilt—” 

Lannard: “Explain? 
I have told you already! She is a wom- 
wife, a mother. If her guilt is 
known it will ruin her husband’s life, 
and blast her children’s future. Society 
will be shocked, and will cast her out. 
I don’t wish to reflect upon you, Doctor 
Tolboy, but I can’t understand what your 
ideals of manhood are. The man who 
a woman in the toils of her own 
error, and doesn’t feel it his duty, his 
right, his God-granted privilege to save 
her at any cost to himself, is a traitor to 
every tie that binds him to his mother, 
his and—any one who is more 
precious than either.” 

Hartley: “You must feel the force of 
that, Tolboy ” 

Tolboy: “Tl allow that it’s the theory 
in such eases. Do you preach that doc- 
trine from your pulpit?’ 

Hartley: “TI preach self-sacrifice.” 

Tolboy: “ Self-sacrifice founded on a 
lie ?” 


Lannard: 


woman 


Explain? But 


an, a 


sees 


sister, 


“You mustn’t use that 
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word, Doctor Tolboy. You are my 
ther’s old friend, but I can’t suffer 
To save a woman from her sin at 
cost to veracity is not lying.” 

Hartley: “Tolboy, you 
in motives?” 

Tolboy: “What kind of motive 
change the nature of falsehood ?” 

Lannard: “Then you would leave Mrs 
Roycroft to her fate? You would—” 

Tolboy: “My dear young friend, you 
are delightful. Let me ask you a ques- 
tion or two. You don’t mind my sit 
ting down, Hartley ?”’ 

Hartley: “My dear Tolboy! Do sit 
down, both of you.” 

Lannard: “I will stand. And we ar 
losing time when there’s not a moment 

Tolboy, comfortably seating himself 
“T don’t believe Mrs. Roycroft is hurry- 
ing. But suppose we leave her out 
the question ?” 

Lannard: “We 
question.” 

Tolboy: “Well, not the only o 
You won’t think it too great a freedon 
in an old friend of your father—a 
your mother too—if I tell you I’m great- 
ly interested in your engagement ?” 

Lannard, softened into momentary 
forgetfulness: “ Not at all, doctor. It’s 
very kind of you.” 

T'olboy: “I used to dance with h 
mother when we were both a littl 
younger. So did your father; he danced 
better than I, and she danced charming 
ly. It’s very pretty his son being e 
gaged to her daughter.” 

Lannard: “Thank you, Doctor T: 
boy.” 

Tolboy, musingly: “He was such 
knightly spirit! He could have be 
a very rich man, at one time, if he had 
been willing to say the thing that wa: 
not—just a little. But he died poor.” 

Lannard: “ My mother told me as soon 
as I was old encugh to understand.” 

Tolboy: “Ah, your mother! I hop 
she’s well? I’ve been away so long. Eve 
since I gave up practice nearly five years 
ago. And your sister?” 

Lannard: “They’re both well, thank 
you. They will like to know you aske: 
for them.” 

Tolboy: “I hear you’ve done very well 
for yourself. You’re not sorry your fa- 
ther left you to fight your own way?” 
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Lannard: “He left me his name.” 
hoy: “And that was enough.” 
sently: “ By the way, was Mrs. Roy- 
t alone when you met her at Planets’ 
lay ” 
Lannard, recurring to her with a start: 
“T believe Mr. Manvers had motored up 


th her. He didn’t come in.” 
Tolboy: “How about that business, 
Hat tley a 


Hartley: “I don’t talk scandal, my 

ir Tolboy.” 

Tolboy: “Ah, it is scandal, then. I 

ped it was only slander when I heard 

f it in Rome.” 

Hartley: “Has it travelled so far? 
lhe affair was broken off at one time— 
\[anvers went abroad. Wretched woman!” 

Tolboy: “ Yes, it’s a pity such a fool 
as any man’s happiness in her keeping. 
But Royeroft married too late or she 
married too soon.” To Lannard: “ You 
thought of taking the blame of such a 
woman on yourself ?” 

Lannard: “TI wished to save her—and 
» save her husband too. If the matter 
ot into court, it would be known that 
-he had come with Manvers— But it’s 

o late now to do anything.” He sinks 
uto a chair and bows his face in his 
“ She'll be under. arrest, by this 
time. How could you let her go, Mr. 
Hartley? If they bring her here, I'll 
accuse myself; Ill declare that I took 
the things.” 

Tolboy: “I doubt if that will save her; 
and as for saving Roycroft, is it saving 
a man to keep him from knowing that 
his wife is flirting with another man?” 
He refers the point to Hartley, with 
a glanee. 

ITartley, after a moment: “TI don’t be- 
lieve it was ever the slightest use in the 
world. She wouldn’t repent because she 
was kept from disgrace, and he would- 
n't be spared by the deception.” Hart- 
ley has the air of being surprised into 
these conclusions, 

Tolboy, turning to Lannard: “ But 
if you succeed in keeping Roycroft from 
knowing that his wife was out motoring 
vith Manvers, by taking the infamy of 
her theft on yourself—it seems a long 
vay about—you will also have the satis- 
iaction of saving her and her family from 
lisgrace. TI see.” After a pause: “ Does 
-he—exeuse me—know your fiancée?” 
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Lannard: “They are acquainted.” 

Tolboy: “ Not friends?” 

Lannard: “Margaret is much young- 
er. 
Tolboy: “She will have the severity 
of youth. How will she like your taking 
Mrs. Roycroft’s sin upon yourself? She 
won’t believe you guilty; but what will 
she think of your motive? Will she 
think you had any duty in the matter 
except to keep out of it? Will she be 
proud of your sacrificing yourself for a 
woman she doesn’t respect? Won’t she 
feel that you owed something—perhaps 
more—to her?” 

Lannard, desperately: “In this matter 
it’s for me to act alone.” 

Tolboy: “That’s the way it’s looked 
at in the strange world where such sacri- 
fices are common. But in this world 
we are entangled in ties. Suppose this 
young girl, to whom you’ve given your 
promise to be all in all to her, agreed to 
let you do this thing, what about your 
mother? Her love of you and pride in 
you are hallowed by the memory of your 
father, who refused fortune for truth’s 
sake; but you propose to bring dishonor 
on her by helping a faithless woman 
hoodwink her trusting husband. You 
wish to cover yourself with disgrace for 
a ereature who has not a rag of com- 
mon honesty—” 

Lannard: “Oh, you don’t understand! 
Don’t you see that this isn’t a thing 
that I choose, but a thing that I must 
do? That every instinct of my nature, 
every impulse of my soul forces me to it? 
Can I coldly choose between the noble 
and the ignoble part? Can I leave this 
woman to her fate because she is weak 
and wicked? All the more because she 
is weak and wicked I must shield her, 
at any cost to myself and those dear to 
me. Where—where have you learned 
your cold-blooded doctrine—excuse my 
speaking so to my father’s old friend— 
your heartless philosophy? But no mat- 
ter, I will be true to myself in spite 
of everything.” 

Tolboy: “Ah, but you can’t be true 
to yourself in a lie. It’s morally impos- 
sible. You can only be false.” 

Lannard: “Then I will be true to 
her.” 

Tolboy: “And false to all those oth- 
ers?’ In lifting their voices they have 
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been unaware of a knocking at the street 
door, but in the pause they now make 
it timidly repeats itself. “ There’s some- 
body there, Hartley. Probably Mrs. Roy- 
croft, in irons. I couldn’t bear that. Tl 
juse slip into your sanctuary, and listen 
to your organist—” As he escapes into 
the church by one door, the other slowly 
opens, and Mrs. Roycroft is seen leaning 
against one of the jambs, faint and alone. 


IV 


MRS. ROYCROFT, LANNARD, AND HARTLEY 


Mrs. Roycroft, piteously: “Oh, I was 
afraid there was no one here! I kept 
knoeking and knocking, and at last I 
had to open it myself.” She starts 
at sight of Lannard. “You here, 
Mr. Lannard ?” 

Hartley, with a certain’ severity: 
“Yes, he is here, Mrs. Roycroft, and he 
knows everything. But where—” 

Mrs. Poycroft, coming forward and 
dropping into the low chair she occupied 
before: “I hadn’t the courage. I 
thought I could do it, but I couldn’t. 
I’ve been walking round and round, try- 
ing to, and coming back here, and going 
again, and coming back. Do you blame 
me? What will you think, Mr. Lan- 
nard, if the suspicion falls on you, and 
I let it? What will Margaret think? 
sut she hates me already! Let me go— 
I will make another effort. Oh, how 
cold you both are!” She tries feebly to 
rise, but sinks back in her chair, and 
leaning forward, puts her face in her 
hands. “I can’t! But Mr. Hartley will 
bear me witness that I wanted to have 
myself arrested, and you will believe, Mr. 
Lannard, that I exonerated you to him?” 
They continue silent, and she confronts 
them vividly. “ Somebody’s been talking 
to you about me! And you are against 
me—two against one! How unmanly! 
But men are always so! Oh, what shall 
I do? Won’t you speak to me, Mr. Lan- 
nard? IT know you think I’m bad.” 

Hartley, with lessened  sternness: 
“Tidn’t you say yourself, a few min- 
utes ago, that you had taken them?” 

Mrs. Royeroft: “Taken what? Oh!” 
With disdain for the jewelry toward 
which Hartley waves his hand: “ Those! 
Of course I took them!” 

Hartley: “Then I _ don’t 


stand—” 


under- 
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Mrs. Roycroft, with hardness: “] 
know you don’t. May I speak with \| 
Lannard a moment? Alone, I m 
You can leave the door into the ch 
open, if you like.” 

Hartley: “Really I— But of cour 
if you wish it. The door can be shut 

Mrs. Royeroft: “I prefer it op 
if you'll take Doctor Tolboy out of « 
shot. Oh, I know he’s in there. | 
him coming here, and I didn’t see | 
going away. You were discussing me, 
suppose. But don’t apologize.” § 
turns her back on Hartley, who, afte: 
moment of confusion, goes into 
church, and then she startles Lannard 
from his daze: “ What was Doctor 1 
boy saying about me?” 

Vv 

ROYCROFT 


MRS. AND LANNARD 


sudden access 
not tell you, Mrs. 


Lannard, with a 
eourage: “I shall 
Roycroft.” 

Mrs. Royeroft: 
garet hates me. 
against me, too.” 

Lannard: “You mustn’t bring Mar 
I am ready 
suffer and make all those dear to 
suffer, but IT can’t let you speak of Mar 
garet so; I can’t let you speak of her 
at all. Her name is sacred.” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “Oh! And may | 
ask why you intend to suffer and mak 
those dear to you suffer?” 

Lannard: “As soon as I heard fro: 
Mr. Hartley that you had taken tlh: 
things I resolved to save you, to accus 
myself, and break Margaret’s heart, and 
kill my mother, and besmirch with 
famy the stainless name my father lef! 
me, because you are a woman—and 
wife—and a mother.” 

Mrs. Royeroft, after a moment of r 
flection: “I see.” With a burst: “O 
how much better women would be if t! 
world were full of such men! And I had 
just been classing you with that p 
weakling Hartley, and that venom: 
old Tolboy.” She sighs deeply. “ Ho 
much I have wronged you!” After a 
other silence: “But I—I can’t accept 
this sacrifice. You shall not do this for 
me. I ean be generous too, and I refus 
it. And no one shall ever know the real 
reason why you would have saved me.” 


“ Tt’s 
She’s 


Ma: 
talking 


because 


been 


garet in, if you please. 
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Lannard: “ The real reason? Isn't it 
ough that I am a man, and that you are 
woman—and a wife—and a mother?” 
Vrs. Roycroft: “Oh no; the world is 
fyll of women and wives and mothers, 
it men don’t jump at the chance of 
iving them. Margaret would scratch 
ny eyes out if she knew the real reason, 
very solemnly—“ she shall never 
now. Your seeret will be safe with 
me, Charles.” 

Lannard, stupefied: “ Charles!” 

Vrs. Roycroft: “Yes, Charles. You 

ve given me the right to call you so. 
You would do this thing for me only be- 
cause you love me.” 

Lannard, in wild dismay: “ Oh, Mrs. 
Roveroft! Love you? Love you?” 

Vrs. Roycroft: “Yes, me.” She 
speaks sadly but fearlessly. “ You can’t 
deny it. I’ve known it for—ages. And 
when you were choosing your wedding- 
ring to-day I could see that death was 
in your heart.” 

Lannard: “Death? But I was out of 


my mind with joy till I saw—I saw— 


Then death was truly in my heart.” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “You have to say 
that, of course. But you needn’t be 
afraid. You are safe. And it will be 
easy to keep your secret because I don’t 
love you, Charles. No, I pity you, but 
I don’t love you—” 

Lannard: “Oh, thank you, thank you 
for that, Mrs. Roycroft!’’ 

Vrs. Roycroft: “Tf I loved—if I did 
love you—nothing should have stood be- 
tween us. All ties, oaths, promises, 
would have been threads of gossamer. I 
would have gone to the ends of the world 
with you—to Cairo, or Paris, or Flor- 
ence, or any of those places where people 
go. But I don’t love you, Charles. I 
love no one but my husband, no one; 
and I want to save him—save him from 
himself, from his mad jealousy. He is 
very unhappy about Frank—Mr. Man- 
vers, I mean—and I had promised I 
wouldn’t meet him, but he would join 
me, and he insisted on motoring with 
me to Planets’, and— Where was I?” 

Lannard: “Where were you?” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “Oh, yes; now I know. 
When T caught that look in your eyes, 
I knew that I was safe—that I could 
ask anything of you.” 

Lannard, in distress: “But you're 
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mistaken, Mrs. Royeroft. I had no such 
look in my eyes. When I saw you—tak- 
ing those things—the horror of it—” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “I am not mistaken; 
I know that look so well; I have caught 
it in too many eyes! And now I’m 
going to put you to the proof. Margaret 
shall never dream of it. Listen!” 

Lannard: “ But, Mrs. Royeroft, even if 
this were true—about that look—I don’t 
yet understand why you took the things—” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “I was coming to 
that. How shall I say it? You owe me 
more than you think—you owe me rep- 
aration for my fatal error. You didn’t 
mean to wrong me, but when I saw that 
look, I was so terrified, so confused, so 
bewildered, so sorry for you, Charles, 
thinking of poor Margaret, and every- 
thing, that I swept those wretched things 
into my bag and came off without real- 
izing what I had done. I rushed into 
the street like a mad woman—by the 
side door—and left Manvers in the 
motor on the Avenue. I suppose he’s 
there yet, and I don’t know what he’ll 
think has heecome of me. But I did- 
n’t care! I was crazed—crazed with 
pity for you, Charles, and for poor, 
poor Margaret!” 

Lannard: “But why did you accuse 
yourself to Mr. Hartley, if—” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “ Let me think, let me 
collect myself! Yes, now I have it! I 
didn’t know where I was going; I flew 
through the street, and when I came to 
Mr. Hartley’s church, I had an inspira- 
tion—a perfect inspiration. I resolved 
to burst in upon him and tell all. That 
look in your eyes—” 

Lannard: “Oh, good heavens! You 
didn’t tell him that, Mrs. Royeroft ?”’ 

Mrs. Roycroft: “No, I spared you, 
Charles. When I found him so cold and 
repellant and stiff, I felt that I could- 
n’t trust him with anything really holy, 
and I stopped with the dry, commonplace 
facts. I simply said that I had taken 
the things, and when he showed me how 
T was letting suspicion fall upon you, I 
saw all, and I said I would go and con- 
fess and square the detectives—” 

Lannard: “Square them? Do you 
mean buy them off?” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “What are they there 
for? But when it came to it, I hadn’t 
the courage, though I was ready to make 
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any sacrifice for you; and I would now, 
though you refuse me such a trifle as 
saying that you were there to meet me 
because you loved me so wildly. I would 
have done anything for you, and you 
won’t do such a little thing for me. And 
that you eall love!” 

Lannard: “No, I don’t call it love. 
I was willing, and I am willing, to 
say that I took the things, and save you. 
But I cannot take a lie upon my soul, 
by saying that I love you when I don’t. 
That would be altogether different.” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “ Different from ac- 
cusing yourself of stealing, and going 
to prison, and getting into the papers, 
and everything ?” 

Lannard: “ Yes, with a whole world’s 
difference! For then Margaret would 
know I was innocent, but if I said I loved 
you she would always believe it. No, I 
can’t do that, Mrs. Roycroft.” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “Say that you are 
afraid to do it!” Desolately: “ Well, let 
it go! I will never trust any man again. 
And I was so sure of you!” 

Lannard, shaken: “ But, Mrs. Roy- 
croft, why would it be better for your 
husband to think I was in love with you 
than to think Manvers was?” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “ Why, don’t you see? 
I could say, ‘That boy!’ and it would 
throw dust into his eyes completely.” 

Lannard, stiffly: “ Oh!” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “I only said ‘boy,’ 
as an illustration. I should really 
say, ‘What, the son of your old friend, 
who’s always been in and out of our house 
like your own child? Why, he’s devoted 
to Margaret Wilson, and he was there 
choosing a wedding-ring. Ha, ha, ha! 
You see, don’t you?” 

Lannard: “ No, Mrs. Roycroft, I don’t 
see,” 
Mrs. Roycroft: “ Then you must trust 
to me, and my knowledge of the world, 
and my experience, and my being older 
than you, though I’m not so very much 
older than Margaret, after all; I hope 
she’s told you her age.” 

Lannard, distractedly: “But how— 
when—am I to say what you want me 
to say ?” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “ How? When ?” 
After a silence, reproachfully: “I should 
think your love for me would dictate 
that if you truly loved me.” 





Lannard: “But I don’t, Mrs. Rk. 
croft. That is what I have said 
the beginning. That’s the very p 
1 don’t. I should think it very wr 
I am willing to do anything else 
save you. But I can’t deceive Mr. R 
croft by pretending to be in love w 
vou. and diverting his suspicions fr 
Mr. Manvers.” 

Mrs. Roycroft, after listening in 
tentively: “I have it, and it all wor 
in beautifully! You’ve said you wou 
acknowledge that you had taken tlh 
things ?” 

Lannard, reluctantly: “ Yes. 

Mrs. Roycroft: “ Well, all you’ve got 
to do is to say that you wished to gi 
them to Margaret, and that you hadn't 
the money with you, but you expected 
to send it after you got home; and then 
in the confusion of the moment you put 
them into my hand-bag; something lik: 
that. You can think the details out. It 
would prove to Mr. Roycroft that his 
jealousy of Mr. Manvers was quite un 
founded. I call it perfect.” 

Lannard: “But what will Mr. Hart- 
ley say? And Doctor Tolboy? I'v 
talked it over with them—” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “They must confirm 
what you say, and they will when they 
see that it’s the only way out. It’s all 
so simple: I followed you here, don’t 
you know, when I saw what you had 
done, because I suspected that you would 
come and tell Mr. Hartley as soon as 
you realized your wicked act, and I told 
him that J had done it. You denied it, 
and waited to take the blame, and while 
we were disputing about it, Doctor Tolboy 
came in, and he decided that we ought 
to send for my husband, for he knows 
how jealous he’s been of Mr. Manvers, 
and when he understood that it was only 
you who had been with me he would b 
so relieved that he would move heave! 
and earth to get you out of the troubl: 
Tt’s as plain as day, and I'll telephon 
my husband at once.” She starts toward 
the telephone, but Lannard .stops her 
clutching her wrist, and fetching hi 
breath in gasps. 

Lannard: “ And if I do this, if I tell 
if I live this dreadful lie, what will 
you do?” 

Mrs. Roycroft, gayly: “ Oh, T'll squar: 
Margaret, if that’s what you mean.” 
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I'M GOING HOME TO TELL MY HUSBAND 




















A TRUE 


Lannard, after manifest throes of deep 
tement: “I don’t know how to be- 
But—I won’t do it!” 

Vrs. Roycroft: “You will not save 

? You will not sacrifice yourself to 
ve the honor of a guilty woman, and 
a wife and mother?” 

‘Not if you were twenty 
thers and a hundred wives and a thou- 
nd guilty women. I break my prom- 
s, one and all. I won’t say I took 

the things, and I won’t say I love you. 

ll keep faith with Margaret and my 
other and my father’s memory, and 

lll break faith with you. Thank God, 

there’s time.” 

Vrs. Royeroft, advancing upon him 
where he stands palpitating, and _hiss- 
ng in his face: “Silly—boy!” She 
whirls away toward the street door, as 
Hartley and Tolboy appear from the 
hureh entrance. 


y 


Lb unnard: 


VI 
TOLBOY, MRS. 
LANNARD 

“Mre. Royeroft! Wait! 
He hurries to his desk and 
gathers up the jewelry, which he stretch- 
es toward her. 

Mrs. Roycroft, tarning: “ Oh! 
been listening.” 

Hartley: “We—we were—returning. 
But what shall I do with these? If the 
detectives—” 

Mrs. Roycroft: “The detectives? 
Oh! I paid for that rubbish before I 
came back.” To Lannard: “ Now you can 
really have them for Margaret—my en- 
gagement gift.” She flashes out of the 
door, which she crashes to behind her, 
and then instantly reopens. “ No. 
ort of teacup will do; T’ll get it. 


HARTLEY, ROYCROFT, AND 


Hartley: 
Don’t go!” 


You’ve 


Some 


Mr. 


HERO: 


> 
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Hartley, if you’re so anxious about those 
things you can send them to my house 
—I’m going home to tell my husband 
all.” With a sob: “ He will believe me!” 


She crashes the door to behind her again. 


VII 
TOLBOY, HARTLEY, AND LANNARD 

Tolhoy, after a moment of mutual 
consternation: “I really suppose he will, 
if she tells him all—or half, poor fellow. 
What a wonderful woman!” To Lan- 
nard: “ But T congratulate you, my dear 
boy, on being out of her clutches. 
There’s no use trying to blink the fact: 
we’ve heard every word. I wanted to, and 
Hartley thought it was his duty—” 

Hartley: “But I still don’t under- 
stand why she wished to make me be- 
lieve she had stolen those things. What 
reason had She, what motive ?” 

Tolboy: “Oh, well, as a woman 
wouldn’t need a reason; and who can 
ever say what a woman’s motive is? 
Perhaps her nature demanded a _ novel 
play of emotion.” To Lannard: “ But 
whatever she meant, you’ve done the 
right thing, my dear boy. I don’t know 
that I should have had the courage.” 

Lannard, brokenly: “ T’ve failen below 
my ideal.” 

Tolboy: “The ideal of a man who 
thinks such a woman does such things 
in a way, and may be redeemed 
by a good round lying piece of self- 
sacrifice? But such a woman always 
does such things in every way, and she 
ean only be shielded, never saved. No, 
no! Never regret that in this case 
you’ve looked out for yourself. You’ve 
shown yourself a true hero! Some day | 
hope we shall have you in the novels 
and the plays.” 
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Getting the Traffic Through 


BY 


HE railroad is a monster—his feet 
TT are dipped into the navigable seas 
and his many arms reach into 
the uplands. His fingers clutch the 
treasures of the hills—coal, iron, timber 
all the wealth of Mother Earth. His 
busy hands touch the broad prairies— 
corn, wheat, fruits—the yearly produce 
of the land. With ceaseless activity he 
brings the raw products that they may 
be made into the finished. He central- 
izes industry. He fills the ships that sail 
He brings the remote town in 
touch with the busy city. He 
stimulates life. He makes life. 
His arms stretch through the 
and the land. His steel muscles 
reach across great rivers and deep val- 


the seas. 


quick 


towns 
over 


levys, his tireless hands have long since 
burrowed their way through God’s eternal 
hills. He is here, there, everywhere. His 
great life is part and parcel of the great 
life of the nation. 

He reaches an arm into an unknown 
country and it is known! Great tracts 
of land that untraversed become 
farms, hillsides yield up their mineral 
treasure, a busy town springs into life 
there was no habitation of man a 
little time before, the town becomes the 
born. The railroad 
stagnation begone. It 
forth with its life, 


were 


whe re 


city, Commerce is 
bids death and 
creates. It reaches 
and life is born. 
The railroad is life itself! 


My train departed from no gay ter- 
Instead I found my way to a 
yard that stretched its length 
along the waterside of the city. It was 
three o’clock in the morning, and the city 
was as quiet as ever a big city becomes. 
The clocks in its towers were solemnly 
speaking the triple hour, and the only 
that came from its streets was the 
oecasional rumble of carriage-folk return- 
ing from an evening’s gayety, or the many 
bringing the city’s food and 


minal. 
railroad 


noise 


wagons 
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drink for the morrow. The electric ]; 

blinked brightly in long vistas. 1 
houses, the hotels, and the apartm 
were mere black bulks. Only here 

there a single lighted window sh 

that a great city never sleeps. 

My train had no fanfare to preced 
departure. There was no lighted } 
tin to denote it, no important and 
eried functionary to demand my right { 
board, none of the delightfully hu: 
business of farewells about its entra: 
Instead a huge hulk of a locomotiv: 
hundred tons in weight upon the 
sidled up to a string of freight cars, 
den between other and almost enti: 
similar strings of freight cars, there 
shouted orders, waving of distant | 
terns, and we were off—off with might 
creakings and jerkings. We were 
longer a mere string of cars in the wate: 
side yard, we were PK-5, if you pleas: 
preference freight bound across the « 
nent, and a train entitled to more t! 
an ordinary measure of respect. 


Collins, the conductor for the first p 
of PK-5’s run, looked at me suspicious! 


at my orders wonderingly. He had a 
natural suspicion of strangers. Pass 
gers are not wanted on freight trai 
When they come they receive no cord 
weleome. The railroad hires detectiy 
to ferret them out from under tru 
and the like, and the men along the | 
regard them as their natural enemi 
They told of one man over on the M 
dle Division who had a record for thr 
ing tramps off coal trains so that t! 
would strike against telegraph poles « 
ery time—quite a feat, coming dov 
mountainside at forty miles an hour 
justice to the brakeman it might be a 
ed that the probabilities are that 
he had not been quick in his way, 
tramps would have done the throwing 
most cases. The whole record of t 
freight service is a record of unendi! 



































WHERE THE RAILR 


vuerrilla warfare between the railroad 
men and the tramps. 
But credentials were unimpeach- 
ble I could see that 
he held 
vould 
intil 
that 
lhe had 
had thrilled by 
nto animation. 
“You won’t find our hack any fancy 
said he. “ We’ve had it 
years and it seems kind of home- 
like to us after all that 
The “we” consisted of Collins and his 
rear brakeman. 


my 
from Collins’ face 
them—he 


his caboose 


lantern 
let 
mind 


his over 


not even me into 


his own was set. 


there was barely time to jump. 


PK-5 


engine 


jerkings begun, and 


heen her great 


place,” nine 
how, 


time.” 


The forward brakeman, 
who was held responsible for the front 
half of the train, had his headquarters 
in the eab of the locomotive. The brake- 
men were supposed to be out upon the 
tops of the cars when we passed stations, 
and also on the steep mountain grades, 
where entire reliance is not placed upon 
the air-brakes. 
but 

is something less 


This is jolly business in 


summer, there are times in winter 


when it when wind 
and sleet and cold combine to make the 
life a diffieult thing. 

At such times it was comfort for the 
rear man to get back into the “ hack.” 
It was a home-like place, snugly warmed 
by a red-hot fixed in the 

Vow CXIX 109 


stove 
No 


corner, 
714, 
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After 


THE SEA 


bunks 


Pullman fashion; only never was there 


lined with made into beds, 


a Pullman that gave you less sense of 


the impressive and a greater sense of a 
snug cabin. Squarely placed in its cen- 
sort of pyramid or 
mountain, and the steps up this led to 
the lookout where by day the long snaky 
train and the of the 
ing country were to be seen. 

Collins offered an apology for his 
mountain. “ Kind of old-fashioned, that,” 
he “ The time I 
had the cabin in to the shops for over- 
haulin’ they offered to take it out and 
put in the ladders, but I says ‘no,’ and 
this is why ”: 

One by one he lifted its steps. It was 
a mountain built of a set of lockers, a 
regular treasure-house of railroad neces- 


sities. 


tre was a wooden 


sweep surround- 


stammered out. las’ 


There were all sorts of ropes and 
jacks and wrenches, extra parts, against 
There was a_ food- 
closet and another locker filled with neat 
stacks of stationery. 

“They give us more forms to fill out 
now than the Superintendent’s office used 
to get 
“T spend more than 
that desk.” 

The clerical work on PK-5 was con- 
siderable. Collins had to keep all the 
way-bills of his train—sixty cars, more 


every emergency. 


he growled. 
my time at 


” 
ago, 


half 


twenty years 
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than a quarter of a million dollars in 
merchandise—and if he made a serious 
it was apt to cost him his job, de- 
good long term of service Ile 
a neat hand—he was a quiet, 
mughtful man, after the way of railroad 
men and his records, like his caboose, 
vere kept in shipshape fashion. ~ Like 
every other one of his kind, he was a care- 
il student of the ethies and practices of 
railroad management and operation. He 
had his own ideas on each of these, and 
vhen you got to them they were good 
deas. Of such as he railroad executives 
are made in America every year 


took a long time before we were 


] . { 


lear of the terminal vard, apparently an 


endless thing; a shadowy tangle of rails 
and switches underneath, overhead an 
( ver-changing kaleidoscop of colored 


signal lamps. Off at the left were the 


docks 


road 
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and the elevators wh 
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giant really came into clos 
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house, like a 


giant 
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apartments. 
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the rear 


the last sleeper grew faint 
friendly signals were show 


our engineer tooted h 
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outer 
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d lost soi 


twenty-five minutes there at 


of the city 
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tile later I found 
due to 
time all the way 
the There 
med to be no end 


we were 
ruh. 


things that might 
t PK-5, and I ask- 
Collins how they 
the 
He laugh- 


er stuck to 
edule. 
again. It seemed 
be tonie to him to 
have a passenger in 

; tidy caboose. 

‘ Schedule ?” he re- 
peated. “It’sa joke. 
[hey give us a time 


’ 
{ get out on, an 


en one of them 


bright oftice-boys gets 
out of 
head an’ puts it down 


a figure his 
for an arrivin’ time. 
Ile never hits on it, 
never expects to. So 
more an’ more they’re 
gettin’ to this 
freight on special or- 


move 


They can reg- 
ulate it better then, 
accordin’ to volume. 
Mos’ of the men ear- 
the schedule of 
fas’ freights in 

domes. The 


ries 
the 
their 




















stuff 
don’t even get special THE 
When there 


is enough of it to 


tonnage 


coarse 
ore lers. 


make a train, they get an engine out o’ 
the roundhouse, give the train the engine 
number, and start off. 
may do that every fifteen minutes 


In big times they 
; slack 
times, they may be lucky if they do it 
twice in twenty-four hours. Railroad 
traftic, along the freight end, follows busi- 
ness conditions mighty close.” 

That was a long speech for Collins, 
and he silently set to work 
supper, or breakfast—eall it 
vill—on_ the the 
} 


the caboose. 


making 
what 
corner of 


you 
stove in 


It was broad daylight when we halted 
at a junction across a frozen river from 


city. The city was set upon a steep 


hillside, and its houses rose from the 


BRAKEMAN’S IS A JOLLY 


BUSINESS IN SUMMER 


river in even terraces. At the top a 
great domed structure, the State House, 
crowned it. It still, 
morning, and the smoke from all 
chimney-pots extended straight 
ward. 


winter’s 
the 
heaven- 


was a 


We waited patiently upon a long 
until had_ been 
moved—through fast expresses, heavily la- 
den with opulent-looking Pullmans, jerky 
little suburban trains, long “ draughts ” 


siding everything else 


of empty coaches being drawn by conse- 
quential passenger switch-engines in and 
out of the train-shed of the 
station. Finally a certain semaphore 
blade dropped, and we pulling 
around a sharp curve across the river, 


passenger 
began 


clear of the station with its confusion 


of business, through and almost past the 
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city to still another yard. That was our 
first 
the initial division of the trip. 


resting-place, the ending-point of 
Before 
PK-5 should resume its trip, the train 
would be torn apart 
anew, there would be 
haul it, 
conductor swung on 

Collins 
the yvard-master there. 

“ If 


said he. 


and set together 
a new engine and 
another caboose and 
behind. 


me to 


crew to 


introduced Sam Jones, 


you want types, size up Jones,” 
“Te’s a type of railroad man; 
the type that are getting frozen out now, 
thank God!” 

Jones was the autocrat of that busy 
In dull times it was busy and he 
without a When the 
turning all night 
and the traffic flowing through that flood- 
gate of railroad activity Jones was super- 


Night, day 


the autocrat. 


yard. 
moment to spare. 


factory wheels were 


man. day, night, Jones was 
The dust grew thick upon 
his books, his desk lid was not raised for 
a week at a time, but he was out in his 
domain, urging, cursing, shoving, keep- 
ing the switching crews hard at it, tak- 
ing a hand himself in clearing the yard 

Jones was something of a railroad ex- 
ecutive and very little human. 

Just now the yard was running at low 
tide, there were plenty of men handy, 


and engines “ white-leaded” and stand- 


ing in the roundhouse waiting for good 
half 


and Jone s 


He telling 


thing of the work that was done within 


times once more. was 


human. began me 
his domain. 

“Ef it was only changin’ engines an’ 
wouldn’t be so bad a trick,” he 
told me, “ 


Now here was a phase of railroad en- 


crews it 
but, say—that transfer house!” 
ergy. I found my way to a gaunt freight 
house, to whose doors no truck had ever 
backed, and which 
many rows of sidings and of sheds. In 
this the func- 
tions of the whole transportation busi- 


was hemmed in by 


structure one of busiest 
ness went forth by day and by night. 
You 
hundred 
Pennsylvania, to 
Ilere comes 
town, New 
A third is 


ship a box—sixty pounds to a 
Wilkesbarre, 
Wisconsin. 
box from Water- 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
from Easthampton, 
Massachusetts, to Chillicothe, Ohio; a 
fourth Terra Haute, Indiana, to 


Plainfield, New Jersey, and so on, ad in- 


pounds from 
Berlin, 
another 


York. to 


bound 


from 
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You 


finitum. can readily see how 


such cases the railroads have a prol 


in freight that closely approximates + 
of the mail service. 

thousand currents and eross-current 
merchandise rising and there 
everywhere, and crossing and recross 


government 
here 


on their way to destination, 
puzzle that not when 
rate-sheet experts have finished their | 
ficult work. 

If all this freight might be expres 
in even multiples of cars the probk 
would not 


make 


does cease 


be quite so appalling. B 
your box is a hundred pounds weight 
less, perhaps. From its destination 
with other boxes in a 


roes 


ear to 
nearest transfer point. It is known 
the traffic men as “ LCL,” 
ily translated than ecar-load lot 
At the transfer house the car in whic! 
it is placed is drilled quickly into an 
freight track, broken, doors 
opened, and begins. TI 


which is re: 


“ legs 


seals are 
reassorting 
transfer house is roomy and systemati 
If it were anything less it would resem 
ble chaos. 

But the chief freight points of that 
particular its 
points have regular stands, upon which 
nightly are placed cars bound for thes 
points. Each city—in the ease of a larg 
city 


system and connecting 


each transfer 
point, has a number, and its through car 
stands opposite that number. When the 
in-freight arrives and is unloaded piec 


each freight house 


by piece, a checker, who is nothing less 
than an animated guide-book, gives each 
its proper number, and it is promptly 
trucked off to the waiting ear. It is 
mail-sorting on a Titanic seale. 

Certain 
towns demand an occasional through car 


Nor is this an absolute order. 


from time to time, and a car must be 
assigned number and place at the trans 
fer against 
Sometimes there is 
than fill the car 
point, and then 
switching crews must drill that out and 


i] 


find another empty to replace it. Bé 


emergencies 
enough freight t 
allotted to 
one of 


house such 


more ans 


given Jones’ 


yond that, Jones’ superiors are all th 
time demanding that he show judgment 
in picking the cars to be filled. 

When a freight car gets off the syste 
to which it belongs it collects forfeit 
from the other lines over which it passes 
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THE HUMP—WHERE HALF THE WORK OF SWITCH-ENGINES 
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f they do 
this the 


Ihe great 


net expedite its passage, and about one dollar and fifty cents per d 


railroaders know as “ per diem. Of course we pays about one hun 


and dollars for 


that 


t rick i Op ration is to keep 1 hirty five damagi = 


brick in the 


* foreign 


“ per diem ” down, and so the 

ars, so called, must be promptly return 
ed to their home roads. 

‘We load out of the 


through the 


transfer house 


car over Northwester 
from Chicago ~ ev 
” Jones ex 
‘It’s up to 
North 
empty tor 
when | can 
I ean’t I di 
Lean.” Ik 
scratched his head 
Perhaps Ill use a 
Pacific, 


and so get her start 


ry day ’ 
plains 
me to have a 
western 
that 
W hi 1 


the he at 


Canadian 

eal along toward 

If not, some 
from thi 


Sault, just as | 


home. 
hing 
am 
that 
Haven car 
Con 


to - night 


voing to start 
New 
over toward 
necticut 
If I was to send 
that New Haven 
out bevond Chicag 
th re d be trouble, 
and I’ve to dig 

it something empty from the Boston and 
Maine to take that stutl! over to Lowell. 
Mos’ though, 
a turn of Western 
stuffed 


got 


generally, when we've 


got 
stuff, I’ve got 


full o’ 


my 


‘empty’ tracks them New 


Kngland ears.” 
I mentioned something about the trans- 


house heing a mighty good thing. 


‘orrected me. 
said, “ an’ 
didn’t have 


a necessary evil,” he 
lots of 
it here.” 


Ile took a 


started to explain. 


times I wish that we 


and 
We got 


porcelain 


fresh che w of tobacco 
‘See here. 
that 
brick through from Haverstraw las’ week, 
and that 
that’s 


near a car-load of faney 
young whelp of a college boy 


hangin’ round here learnin’ the 


into his noodle 
it’s somethin’ awful, for that 
to be goin’ through to middle Ohio 
Maine Central ‘TAL’ at 
So out he dumps it into a system 


railroad business gets it 
that 
stuff 
Itt il 


that 


awful 
box, an 
road 


car right here an’ now, and saves th 


But 
transfer house. 


transferrin’. 
boy’s all right in the 
he was out on the engine he might 
up the b’iler.” 
Jones was telling how  judgn 
how j 
the tl 


in ratlroading. 


counts, 
ment 1s 
later 


few hours 


veteran engine 
wa complain 
that he had n 
portunity under t 
operating — sch 
of the 


use anything tl 


railr ad 
even approach 
judgment. 


There came 
me, as I sat in t 
that e 
wild desire 


caboose 
ning, a 
to ride with 
engineer in the 
Planning to slij 
ahead along tl 
half-mile or s 

the first 
stop, I made know 
that 


train at 


my desire to our conductor over 
part of the run. 

" They'll be glad to see he told 
“You won’t have any trouble get 
It’s a mild evenin’.” He 
the window of the lookout 
and ealled to his rear brakeman, “ Jim 
this 


Jimmie pulled me through the window 


you,” 
me. 
tin’ there. 
swune open 


mie, run along with here party.” 
of the leokout before I clearly realized 
the entire plan. 
It was a slippery path over the roofs 
of sixty ears to the big engine that was 
that 
ice-bound 
ran for 


over 


and the wind 
the 
tracks 
sharply 


pulling us, 
the 
which 


swept in 
lake, 


many 


shores of 
the 


snapped 


from 
along 
those car 

lanter! 
with th 


miles, 
his 
ce mnVvoV 


hung on to 
hand, to his 


roofs. Jimmie 


with 
other. 


one 


Long miles over those slipper) 
taught 
as no very serious business. 


ear roofs had him to regard 


assur 


his 
nasty 


nothin’,” 
sometimes 


“This ain’t 


“i 


was 


ance. gets wher 











t down to zero : 


he ear roots were 


t 


y 
a 


\ hand out 


led me flat down 
n the ear roof. 
That was a ‘ tell- 
















he explained, 

d before I could 
further we were 

a short reach of 
el, and | under- 

vl. We were 
iirled through that 
nel like a pack- 

age in a tube, and if 
had raised our 

‘ns Wwe eould have 
ched the flying 
of of the bore. The 
oke lay heavy in 
tine place; it filled 
r eves and nostrils. 
‘Not real nice,” 
















kou aid Jimmie, cheer- 
Jin ly “But no dan- 
rty.” ger in the holes, save 
dow w and then = an 
lized cle gets a crack at 
ir nut You see 
“oofs there ain’t much use 
wa n arguin’ the matter 
t 11 after that ‘telltale’ 
lake strikes you.” 
1any q After that I came 
ear d to have more respect 
tert a for the “ telltales,” 
the = those long gallows- 
pery al ke strips of heavy 
di fringe that warn 
g ‘low bridge ” to the 
sul forgetful = trainman 


nh top of the cars. 


GETTING 


you have to ge 


o have something 

ng, and some circus 
blood in his veins, 
s without droppin 


‘ 
the tace. ie Drop, 


THE 





















* a blizzard comes 
pin’ from oft over the lake. Some- 
down an’ crawl 
ll-fours. It wouldn't be much fun 
swept off the tops of those cars.” 

ere was no disputing that; nor that 
three lengthwise planks at the gable 
not wide promen- 

You jump from one to another 
ross from car to car, and a man has 
of a gymnastic 


as well as rail- 
to do it many 
into one of the 


leous dark abysses between them. 

the dark slapped me 
said Jimmie, and 
ring possibly that I might not obey, he 
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The engine was not clean and gayly 
trimmed like a passenger-hauler. She 
was big and she was overpoweringly 
dirty, but the fireman said that he did 
not care about that. 

“They keep on jumpin’ up the size of 
the fire-box on us,” was his plaint, “ an’ 
I’m busy enough feedin’ her old stum 
mick “thout cuttin’ any other didoes roun’ 
the machine.” 

“ That’s the trouble with him,” laughed 


his cabmate. “ He’s out of the division 
shops an’ afraid of hard work. He's 
the last “one for me. Id rather break 
in the little farm-boys to tire for me. | 


like to take hold of them when they 
come in here with the barnyard mud 
on their boots.” 
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his hand at the 
Ile could 


more 


thr 
not . 
than a mer 
time 
tumult of the 


sO 6 


at a across 
cratt, 
all s 


and n 


were 
for many 
a cross-country ! 
snarling sulk 
through bridge sy 


and tunnels, clatter 


briskly along the s 


ot long rows of sta 


ing ears, every now 

then an eye of fire p 
ing out of the dark 
just ahead, flaming 

a glare of  headlig 
then the rush and sw 
of the 


past us, 


opposite — tr: 
followed by 
pelting of cinders 

the cab for | 
hours at a time we k 
our speed up. We 
not 


roof 


pause tor water; 
would only slacken CVE 
and ever so little at tl 


pumping-stations wh 














RIL MASTER 


To this the fireman said 
pulled the chain out of his fire-box door 
and spread a shovelful of coal upon the 
blaze When we started 
the held tons of 
coal in tender. At the 
there would be 
remaining. If 
task to handle 
steadily, shovelful upon 
shovelful, five hours and a half, you are 
Add to that 


f a foothold upon a careen- 


nothing, but 


raging within. 


from terminal we 


soft 


ten 
our 
far end of the division 
less ton 


think it is an easy 


rangy 
than a you 
nine 
tons of ceal, 


entitled to the experiment. 
the finding 
floor, and you have still more 
When we 


usual 


ing engine 
of an experiment. rocked a 
little than round about 
sharp curve, the shovelful of coal went 


night 


more one 


flying out into the between tender 
That was a mighty joke. 
I asked the fireman if there was no dan- 
ger that he might go with the coal. 

“T always catch the 


and caboose. 


guard-chain,” he 
grinned at me 


There was less talking from the man with 


the fireman dropped the 


tender scoop ot t} 
thirsty-engine into th 
reach of track tan 

For there would be 

mighty splashing round the tender, a 

then the fireman would look at his water 


sixty seconds 


gauge and say that it was all right. 
After that, glanee into the night one¢ 
Ahead is a stretch 
straight track and the monotonous reac! 
lights, the blo 
the line is divided for saf 
Each should spell yellow a 
safety before the train passes it, and thi 


again. long 


of signal protecting 
which 
operation. 


into 


engineer reads the signal for repetitior 
to his fireman as a 
But when the lamp reads red at a singl 


safety precautio! 
block he does not stop, only slackens tl 
speed of his train. 

“A man would be a fool if he came t 
a dead stop on a straight line,” he con 
he e: 
track cle: 
and that rea 


plains to you afterward, “ when 
with his 
ahead to the 
ing safety.” 

“A red light a red light always,” 
may return to him. 


see own eves his 


bloek 


next 
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“They don’t allow you no leeway for 
loment,” he continues. “ They seem 
to think that you must follow that rule- 
hook blindly, and that a man is going 
ditch his train a-purpose. Moreover, 
vowre running passenger—any one of 
high-class trains—and follow the 
le-book to a ‘T, not using any judg- 
ent, you’re not a-goin’ to make your 
edule, and after a while the boss will 
be askin’ you the why of it. Then you’ve 
got to make your schedule or you'll find 
irself changed from your swell run. 
[They won’t say the real why, but the 
ss has been using judgment. You get 
at point ?” 

It is not an agreeable topic for any 
railroader, and he quickly changes it. 
lle evidences real pride in “ the road.” 

“Tf all the rolling-stock on this sys- 
tem were piled up end to end on one 
track it would stretch from New York 
to Milwaukee and a little beyond. There’s 
a heap of power on this road.” 

“Where did you get that?” you ask 
him. He is insulted. 

“T worked it out from the annual re- 
port,” he tells you. 

You have not done credit enough to 
the intelligence of the American railroad 
engineer. If you were to ask him about 
the theory and the practices of English 
and Continental railroading, he would 
probably give you intelligent answers. 
The railroad employs no poor grade of 
labor in its operation. 


Here is another great railroad yard— 
this almost filling a mighty crevice 
between God’s eternal hills. This is with- 
in the mountain country, and the gossip 
that you get around the roundhouse is 
all of grades—you hear how Smith and 
the 2999 pulled seven Pullmans around 
the Saddleback without a pusher; how 
some of the big preference freights take 
four engines to mount the summit; the 
tales of daring are tales of pushers and 

trains breaking apart on the fearful 
climbing stretches. 

Randall is yard-master, and you could 
put Sam Jones’ yard in one corner of 
this preserve of Randall’s. Randall is 
the antithesis of Jones. He is everything 
that Jones is not, and a capital rail- 
roader besides. He does not swear; he 
does not get excited; his system of ad- 
Vou’ CXIX.—No. 714—110 
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ministration is so perfectly devised that 
even in a stress he never has to turn to 
work with his own hands. With him 
railroading is a fine, practical science. 
He will tell you .of the methods at Col- 
linwood, at Altoona, at Buffalo—wherein 
they differ. He is cool, calculating, 
clever, the measure of a fine man. 

You speak of his yard as being some- 
thing overwhelmingly big. He answers 
in his deliberate way: “ We’ve more than 
two hundred miles of track in this yard; 
something more than a thousand switches 
to operate it.” 

Then he takes you down from his ele- 
vated office in an abandoned tower look- 
ing down over his domains. He explains 
with great care that, his yard being a 
main-line division point and not a point 
with many intersecting branches or “ for- 
eign” roads, its transfer house is incon- 
sequential. The same process of classi- 
fication that goes forward with the pack- 
age freight in the transfer house Randall 
carries on in the outside yard with the 
ears. These operations are separated for 
east-bound and west-bound freight, and 
each is given an entirely separate yard, 
easily reached from the roundhouse that 
holds the freight motive power of the 
system. Randall’s, being an unusually 
big yard further divides these activities 
into separate yards for loaded and empty 
ears bound in each direction over the 
main line. 

I followed him to the nearest opera- 
ting point—the west-bound classification 
yard for loaded cars. In the old days this 
was a broad flat reach of a score of par- 
allel tracks, terminating at either end 
in an approach of lead track. Upon 
each set of three or four tracks a switch- 
engine was busy drilling cars in the 
eternal classification process. In these 
more modern days the “hump,” or 
gravity yard, has come into its own. 
Half of the work of the switch-engines 
is done by gravity, and this new type of 
yard has an artificial hill, just above the 
termination of the tracks, where they 
cluster together, and upon this “ hump” 
one switch-engine with an _ especially 
trained crew does the work of six engines 
and crews in the old-type yard. 

Another preference freight, of similar 
claim as that PK-5 which brought me 
into the Middle West, rolls in to the re- 
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ceiving yard for the west-bound classifi- 
cation. Its engine uncouples and steams 
off for a well-earned rest in the smoky 
roundhouse. A switch-engine uncouples 
the caboose that has been tacked on be- 
hind over the division, and it is shunted 
off on to the near-by caboose track, where 
its erew will have close oversight over 
it—perhaps sleep in it—until it is ready 
to convoy some east-bound freight a few 
hours hence. 

Blue flags—blue lights at night—are 
fastened at each end of the dismantled 
cars, and the inspectors have a quarter 
of an hour to make sure if the equipment 
is in good order. If a car is found with 
broken running-gear it is marked and 
soon after drilled out from its fellows, 
sent to the transfer house to have its 
contents removed, to the shops for re- 
pairs, or the “cripple ” track for junk, if 
its ease be well-nigh hopeless. 

With the “O. K.” of the car inspect- 
ors finally pronounced, the train that 
was comes up to the hump, and the ex- 
pert crew that operates there makes short 
work of sorting out the cars—this track 
for “stuff” southwest of Pittsburg, this 
next for Cleveland and Chicago, the 
third for transcontinental, and so it 
goes. Two lines of cars are drilled at 
the same time, for just ahead of the 
switch-engine is an open-platform car, 
known as the “ pole-car,” and by means 
of heavy timbers the “ pole-man” guides 
two rows of heavy cars down the slight 
grades to their resting-places. 

The cars do not rest long upon the 
classification-yard tracks. From the far 
end of each of these they are being gath- 
ered in solid trains, one for Pittsburg, 
another for Cleveland and Chicago, the 
third transcontinental, and so on. En- 
gines of the next division are being 
hitched to them, pet “hacks” brought 
from the caboose tracks, and the long 
strings of loaded box-cars are off toward 
the West in incredibly short time. 

Of course there are some trains that 
never go upon the “classification” at 
Randall’s yard. There are solid coal 
trains bound in and out of New York, 
of Philadelphia, and of Boston, that pass 
him empty and filled, and only change 
engines and cabooses at his command. 
There are through freights, bound from 
one seahoard to the other, from far East 


to far West, that do likewise. But 
majority of the freight movement } 
the “ sorting out ” within his domain. })j: 
four “humps” are busy day and nigh 
with an ordinary run of traffic, and , 
shudder to think what must be th 
dition when business begins to ru: 
high tide. 

“We get it a-humming every ee 
in a while,” he finally confesses. “ \, 
had one day, a little time ago, whe: 
received one hundred and _ twent) 
east-bound trains in twenty-four h 
more than thirty-two hundred cars 
told. That meant, on an average, a trai) 
every eleven minutes and a half. That 
same day we got seventy-eight west-bo 
freights, with more than thirty-six | 
dred cars. That meant nearly seve: 
thousand cars handled on the in-freig 
in twenty-four hours, or a train coming 
in to me every seven minutes and a half 
during day and night. They don’t d 
much better than that on some of th 
subway and elevated railroads in the big 
cities, and I haven’t said a word about 
the trains and cars we despatched—just 
about as much again, of course.” 

Randall’s figures were startling. | 
ealled him “king of the situation.” H 
corrected me. 

“Tm only a field-marshal,” he laugh- 
ed. “TVIl take you to the king. He is 
up at the other end of the yard.” 

That sounded simple and was in real- 
ity a good five miles. Over that five miles 
we pounded our way until we cam 
the dull and grimy general offices of th: 
division. Through a long hall, up on 
flight of stairs, and at its head a d 
stood open, commanding a view of a lin 
of shirt-sleeved men sitting before tel: 
graph instruments at a long table, a 
still farther room where another shirt- 
sleeved man—their chief—sat alone. 

“The despatcher,” explained Randal! 
“He plays with trains as we play wit! 
ears. Now, there’s a man that’s got | 
show real head-work. He moves all this 
traffic, freight and passenger, and if son 
thing turns up wrong and goes helt: 
skelter, he’s the man they light upon.” 

“He’s the king of the railroad?” 
asked. 

“Not so quick,” cautioned Randa 
“He’s only a high minister in the ca! 
inet. I'll take you to the real king.” 
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There were brass railings to guard 
_and long rows of desks, at each of 
ich sat a pale-faced, tired-looking 
erk. A haughty negro messenger held 
pen a swing door of green baize and 
le us enter. 

‘You may find the boss a little nerv- 

; this morning,” Randall whispered, 

we went into the inner office. “ His 
pet train, the night-flying Limited, went 

to the ditch forty miles below here this 

ning. Landslide—it’s bad railroad 
to operate up through these mountains, 
nd the fog and all to tangle us in the 
early mornings.” 

But the Superintendent did not seem 
ervous. He was a veteran railroader, if 

su please, and he wore the medals of 
long service in the fine, kindly lines of 
his face. His was a big desk, and faced 
a bay-window, which in turn commanded, 
through the vista of an open park, the 
passenger station. A long train lay in 
the shed at that moment. Its passengers 
ere getting lunch in the station res- 
‘aurant, a fine old place whose reputa- 
tion for the good things of real Amer- 
ican cookery had spanned a continent, 
and Randall said that “thirty-two was 
mighty late.” 

“Did you get through all right?” the 
Superintendent asked me. “We had a 
nasty time of it last night west of here, 
sleet and blow and ice. There’s forty 
miles of poles down through Indiana. 
I'm sending as far East as Burlington, 
Vermont, for linemen.” 

fandall told me something of this 
man’s kingdom as the Superintendent 
ran through his mail—a miniature moun- 
tain of letters. 
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“We've got three hundred _ miles 
through here of the realest railroad in 
the land,” said he, proudly. “ We’ve got 
a ton mileage on this division that’s 
equal to the entire ton mileage of one 
of those big roads that reach from 
Chicago to the Pacific. The boss here 
has eleven thousand men under him, and 
when we get hard times it keeps him 
guessing as to how to hold them on the 
pay-roll. It worries him to think of folks 
in this little city going without coal and 
bread and butter ‘cause the traffic is 
slacking off.” 

Here was a kingdom. Freight traffic, 
passenger traffic, shops, maintenance of 
line, men, thousands upon thousands of 
living men, of keen intellects and diverse 
minds, a thousand operations a day 
this cool-headed veteran was a real king. 
His was a_ kingly proposition — get- 
ting the traffic through in good times 
and in poor. To it he brought the 
resources of energy, more than energy— 
ability, more than ability—genius, sheer 
genius. 

We hurried out. There was a delega- 
tion from some one of the many brother- 
hoods waiting to see the Superintendent. 
The vexed questions of pay, promotion, 
discipline, were to be threshed out still 
again. The king would have every use 
for each of his wits. 

“Too bad about your accident this 
morning,” I said to him at leaving. 

“Two of the finest fellows that we 
ever put in a cab gone,” he said, quietly. 
“T never get to sleep nights without 
hoping that that hair-raising Limited of 
ours has passed all the mountain turns 
in safety.” 























































Portrait of a Lady, by Fran- 
cisco de Zurbaran 


HERE is a mysterious, sombre aspect to Spanish 
¢ painting which reflects the gloom of religious 

fanaticism deeply interwoven with their national 
history. And this influence is felt whether the subject 
be one of their stately portraits or a strictly religious 
composition for the adornment of some church or con- 
vent. The sensuous semi-paganism of Italian painting 
did not satisfy the Spanish people, who demanded a severe 
asceticism in their art. Many of the native artists were 
monks, or if not, they were trained in the monasteries 
to meet the demands of tie Church, their chief patron. 
And all were subjected to the most rigid censorship by 
the Inspector, an office founded by the Inquisition, who 
exacted strictest obedience to the rules laid down for all 
representations placed on canvas. This rigid discipline 
is felt even in Spanish portraiture, a field of art in which 
Spanish artists hold high rank. It betrays itself in the 
sober formality and stern dignity of the men, and in the 
calm and stately beauty of the women. 

Zurbaran belongs to the great epoch of Spanish paint- 
ing which covers the first three-quarters of the seventeenth 
century, and was a contemporary of Murillo and Ve- 
lasquez, with whom he is well worthy to be ranked as 
an individual and independent genius. As Murillo’s name 
is associated always with the Franciscan monks whom 
he loved to paint, so Zurbaran’s brush was devoted to the 
white-robed Carthusians. There are few, if any, pictures 
of the Virgin among his works, but many unidentified 
female saints, which were but frankly painted portraits 
of the beautiful women of his time. These he painted 
with truth and great brillianey, though lacking the ease 
of Velasquez. In this class Mr. Huntington’s portrait, 
with its elevated expression and semi-clerical garments, 
may be placed. It will readily be understood that such 
a role could not but win popularity for any painter, 
hence before he was thirty-five Zurbaran was made 
painter to the king. He died when sixty-four. 

W. Sranton Howarp. 
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BY FRANCISCO DE ZURBARAN 


LADY,” 


A 


PORTRAIT OF 
Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 








Youth 


BY KEENE ABBOTT 


ONSTERNATION! Both felt it, 

+ both Grandmother and Grand- 

father. They had not expected to 

meet each other, but here they 
brought suddenly face to face. 

She, a spry little woman with spec- 
tacles pushed up off her eyes and resting 
across the front of her gray hair, had 
come stealing very quietly down the back 
stairs to keep Grandfather from knowing 
that she had been up-stairs; and he, walk- 
ing with as much stealth as his rheu- 
matie joints would permit, was hastening 
guiltily through the kitchen in the man- 
ner of one who might have robbed some- 
body of the pair of shoes he was carry- 
Then of a sudden the stair door 
opened; he saw his wife, and straight- 
way the shoes went into hiding behind 
his back, as though his arm and the 
of the door were parts of the 
same mechanism. 

“That you? What a start you did 
give me!” he said, and he added with 
:hamefaced sternness, “ You haven’t been 
taking his breakfast up to him again, 
I hope!” 

“The idea!” Grandmother exclaimed, 
with the hurt tone of one falsely accused. 

“Now, have you?” Grandfather 
quired, 

“T’ve been putting on fresh pillow- 
hams in the front room.” 

“Have you been taking 
toast and coffee ?” 

“Don’t I have plenty to do without 
that ?” 

“ What’s this warm smell in the stair- 
way ” 

“T don’t smell it.” 

“Umph! a good smell! 
fresh toast and hot coffee ?”’ 

“ Maybe it is.” 

“Then you have been taking him his 
breakfast !” ‘ 

Grandmother laughed, and a very pret- 
ty redness came into her wrinkled face. 
“Land sakes! I thought you had gone 


were, 


ing. 


hinges 


in- 


him some 


Isn’t that 


out,” was the only defence she offered for 
her grievous misbehavior, and of course 
it now became necessary for Grandfather 
to be more stern. He shook a thin and 
puckered finger at her. 

“Will you never get done pampering 
that boy? ’Spite of all I can say, you 
keep right on babying him just like you 
did when he used to ery for his bottle 
and raise a rumpus in the night. Shame 
on you, woman, to wait on that great 
good-for-nothing like a slave!” 

With crafty Grandmother 
asked: 

“What's that you’ve got behind your 
back ?” 

“ My hand is there,” the old man meek- 
ly replied; but afterward he shamelessly 
declared: “I got a stitch in my back. 
I will have to have some liniment.” 

“Have you been shining his shoes for 
him ?” 

“ Why should I shine his shoes? 
him shine his own shocs!” 

“Have you got them 
back ?”” 

Grandfather loudly blew his nose on 
a red bandanna, wadded it back into his 
trousers pocket, and then disclosed the 
shoes, but looked at them in amazement 
as though they had dropped into his 
hand by accident. He solemnly wagged 
his white head over them as he sedately 
declared: “ This is to be the last time. 
T won’t be humoring the boy all the 
while. No, I won’t. I’m going up-stairs 
right now and give him a sound talking 
to. He must know once and for all that 
we are done with spoiling him like this.” 

But when the old man entered the 
room of his grandson, and found the 
young fellow asleep, or pretending to be 
asleep, there was nothing for it but to 
set the shoes down by the bed and slip 
quietly away. 

Tt is easily seen why the youth was 
making very little progress in his prep- 
arations to enter the university. Those 
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doting grandparents of his believed him 
a delicate child, and were in constant 
alarm lest he should study too hard. 
Instead of getting him up that he might 
attend his morning classes at the Nor- 
mal School, they thought his state of 
health demanded that they should let him 
lie abed as long as he chose. And in- 
deed they were accustomed to give him 
his own way in nearly everything. 

Now that the warm spring days had 
come, their grandson was wont to ramble 
out of town, or take long rides, or per- 
haps go fishing in the river, but only to 
return empty-handed and sometimes even 
without having cast his line into the 
current. He read poems, grew fond 
of extremely sentimental verses, sang 
mournful love-songs, and gave himself 
those sweetly absurd heartaches common 
to the period of adolescence. 

Tt was the season of kindling romance, 
of visions that have to do with Romeo 
adventures, of confused and pensive day- 
dreams which hover indefinitely about 
the idea of woman, All of us have 
evoked out of our souls the most alluring 
vagaries, in which there is a hint of 
pathos and longing, something sweet, 
tender, elusively beautiful and undefined. 
Expectancy dawns in the heart, a bash- 
ful wonder about love and the meaning 
of it, and the question as to whether 
it will not soon come into one’s own life. 

All through the blossom-time of spring 
Tom Marlow had found it irksome to 
keep himself at his studies. Then, one 
day while languidly occupied with hoe 
and wetering-pot in his grandmother’s 
vegetable garden, a sound of blithe con- 
versation, intermingled with fresh-voiced 
laughter, attracted his attention. In- 
stantly he approached the high, tight- 
board fence which screened the garden 
from the alley, and applying his eye to 
a thread of crack, peered into the neigh- 
boring yard. It was a wide, grassy space, 
vividly green after the showers of yes- 
terday; and in a hollow lay a little pool 
which so clearly reflected the blue sky 
that it seemed an aperture into which 
one could look down at another sky. A 
little cloud of gnats, as small as grains 
of sand, hovered over the puddle and 
sometimes made the water shiver into 
tiny ripples. 

Beyond that silvery film there was a 
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commotion among the branches of s 
cherry trees whose glistening green \ 
all dappled over with the glossy sear}, 
of ripe fruit. The limbs were quaking 
with the weight of three young men wh» 
were evidently in a contest to see which 
should be first in filling his tin 
with cherries. 

Seated in the grass was a girl in a 
pinafore. Brilliant sunshine and leat{ 
shadows were splashing down upon her 
braided yellow hair. She was pitting 
cherries, and the color of them was not 
more vividly red than her smiling lips 
The 1im of the tin pan in front of h 
caught a spatter of sunshine and thr 
it off in a white flame. There was som 
thing teasing in her laughter, something 
bewitching and droll in her urging of 
the young men to hasten their work 
Her white arms, bare to the elbows, wer 
flushed with reflected ecvlor, as thoug] 
the searlet fruit had been a brazier of 
live coals. . 

“Look out, Tom! 
down my hollyhocks!” 

The youth leaped back as though tl: 
peep-hole in the fence had given him 
an electric shock. He beheld his grand 
mother, who, beneath the scoop of a 
brown sunbonnet, had come out to i: 
spect the work he had done in the gar 
den. Shamefaced and red, the yout! 
stammered some excuses, straightene:| 
up one of the broken hollyhock stems. 
mentioned his lessons, and went awa) 
io his room. 

As he stole toward the house tl 
laughter from the neighboring  yari 
seemed more teasing, more bewitching]; 
feminine than before; it followed him, 
rang in his ears as he ran up the stairs. 
and when he flung himself into a chair 
he felt ashamed, joyously depressed, lx 
wildered, glowing all through and throug): 
with a nameless confusion of sensations 
Tt was as though a fragrance, a new kind 
of warmth, were bathing his whole body: 
it was as though a freshness, a new kin« 
of freshness, were filling his‘ lungs an‘ 
even penetrating his heart. 

For a long time his pulses galloped 
and even after this exultetion of moo: 
had subsided he felt estranged withi: 
himself. An aching disappointment ha: 
come upon him, disappointment that h 
had not been one of those young me! 
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BRINGING HIM HIS BREAKFAST AS THOUGH HE WERE AN _ INVALID 
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to help pick cherries in the neighbor- 
ing yard. 

[he girl he had never seen before. 
Who was she? What was known of her? 
Although in a fever to pursue his in- 
quiries, he dared not ask questions; he 
was too bashful to attempt it, but for- 
tunately the table-talk of his grand- 
parents at luncheon included the people 
who but yesterday had moved into the 
house on the other side of the block. It 

as the family of the new general man- 
ver of the harness factory. For over 
a week they had been in town and had 
boarding. The wife was in ill 
health; the daughter, it appeared, was 
putting the house to rights and, in addi- 
tion to her other work, was _ preserv- 
ing cherries, harvesting the ripe fruit 
before the boys of the neighborhood 
and the birds should have time to rifle 
trees. 

With thirsty ear the youth drank in 
the information. Some of it he had 
heard before, but formerly it sounded so 
dull and commonplace that it had made 
no impression on him; now it was il- 
luminating, and more than that: it was 
important, glorious news. He got up 
for the 
and an 


been 


tne 


from the table without waiting 
dessert, went back to his room, 
hour later came down-stairs, arrayed in 


fresh linen and in his blue-black suit 
of riding-clothes. Painfully conscious 
of his personal appearance, he went out 
to the barn to saddle his bay horse. He 
walked with tense erectness, as though on 
dress parade, and as he appeared in the 
alley he glanced shyly into the neighbor- 
ing yard. No one was there. The fruit 
trees stood motionless in the sunshine. 

Tom did his best to recall the identity 
of the young men who had assisted in 
the picking of cherries. Who were they? 
Doubtless he knew them—yes, and doubt- 
less, if he had shown himself when they 
were in the trees, they would have called 
to him and thus have given him a chance 
to get acquainted with the girl of the 
praided yellow hair. 

Well, that opportunity was gone, and 
all the more was he eager to do some- 
thing that should attract attention. 
Vaulting into the saddle, he had the im- 
pulse to ride in front of the neighboring 
house and exhibit his horsemanship. 
How would it do to drop his gray hat, 


. 


and then, at full speed, lean over and 
snatch it up from the ground? But no, 
that would be silly; that would be show- 
ing off. He did not want to put on airs; 
he wanted—he did not know what he 
wanted to do. 

Tom did not ride far. Dejection had 
come upon him; he soon returned to the 
barn, vnsaddled the horse, seanned the 
windows above the cherry trees, and then 
went into the house. Again on the way 
to his room the image of the girl, allur- 
ingly fresh and teasing with capricious 
charm, wavered before him, danced, 
smiled, and did not flit away. He 
dropped upon the bed, plunged his face 
in the cool linen of the pillow, but still 
he saw that merry presence, vivified by 
splashes of brilliant sunshine through 
the foliage of a cherry tree. 

Why not write to her? Or else, why 
not write of her? Why not make verses, 
compose a song, put on paper the exulta- 
tion that quivered through every fibre of 
his body? But how is it possible to put 
into words the inexpressible sweetness, 
the bloom, the freshness of what was 
going on in him? For speech and writ- 
ten syllables have no warmth; they can- 
not burn and palpitate! 

After dinner, in the cool of the eve- 
ning, Tom began to walk up and down 
the street in front of his neighbor’s 
house, stared at the lights in the win- 
dows, caught a glimpse of a silhouette 
upon a curtain, and did not go home 
until the last lamp had been put out. 
Once in his room again, he polished 
his finger nails, foppishly combed and 
brushed his wavy brown hair, and then, 
while serutinizing his face in the mirror, 
grew more and more disconsolate because 
he was no richer in good looks. 

He was late, very late, in going to bed, 
but he slept well, only awakening in the 
gray of morning to the gentle pattering 
of rain upon the roof. With a glowing 
sense of beatitude, a comfortable drowsi- 
ness that had in it a feeling that some- 
thing new and delightful had come into 
his life, he was about to fall asleep 
again, when his grandmother entered the 
room, bringing him his breakfast as 
though he were an invalid. He languid- 
ly drank the coffee and munched a little 
toast, but did not touch the boiled eggs, 
and later, when his grandfather came in, 
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he made a pretence of being sound asleep. 
He did not want to talk; he wanted to 
be left alone that he might go on musing 
and dreaming in a _ languorous half- 
swoon, while the good moist smell of the 
falling rain continued to breathe freshly 
in upon him through the open window. 

When he finally decided to get up, the 
same drowsy indolence remained with 
him. He looked indifferently toward his 
writing-table with its stack of text-books 
and its glass ink-well, from which the last 
drop of writing fluid had evaporated and 
where a dead fly was stuck fast in the 
black, glue-like paste at the bottom of 
the hole. The youth did not think of 
studying. In the dust of the table he 
wrote with his finger the word “ Lenore,” 
and on the rain-misted window he re- 
peated those romantic, ear-pleasing syl- 
lables. What a shock, then, was his 
when he came to learn the real name of 
his divinity! Jane Ann she was called, 
and this is how he found out about it: 

In the evening, for the sake of cour- 
tesy, his grandmother thought it would 
be well to send some fresh milk over to 
the newcomers in the neighborhood. 

“They don’t keep a cow,” she said, 


“and milk-wagon milk—well, you know 
” 


what that is! 


Commonly Tom was not keen to do 
errands of any sort, but this time, some- 
what to the surprise of his grandmother, 
he avidly volunteered to take the two- 
quart pail of milk to the house on the 
opposite side of the block. Before he 
went he put on a clean collar, a white 
neck-searf, and a freshly pressed pair of 
gray trousers. 

It had stopped raining, although the 
black-purple clouds, still racing across 
the evening sky, plainly indicated that 
the storm was not yet at an end, but such 
was Tom’s eager haste that he set off 
without an umbrella. 

As the kitchen door opened to his 
knock, and as he saw before him the girl 
in the blue pinafore, he stammered pain- 
fully, “ Good day—good afternoon—good 
evening.” He knew that his tongue was 
in a fumble, but as he held out the tin 
pail he did manage to speak the words 
he had prepared. “ Here’s something 
Grandmother sends over with her compli- 
ments. We are what she calls neighbor- 
ly folks, and having heard of your moth- 
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er’s ill health, she asks that you ac 
this fresh milk.” 

“That’s ever so thoughtful. Step 
won’t you? And please tell your grani- 
mother—it’s Mrs. Marlow, isn’t it? 
her, please, that her kindness is doy}; 
appreciated. The milkman, for som 
reason or other, didn’t come to-day, an 
my mother can’t have much to eat 
sides milk-toast.” 

She opened an inner door and be 
oned to some one, who immediately ca 
out into the kitchen. He was a tall, 
middle-aged man with a close-cropped 
mustache, genial gray eyes, and a bro: 
Grand Army button on the lapel of his 
coat. He limped in, walking as thou 
he might have been lamed by a bullet 
or a piece of shell during some engag: 
ment of the Civil War. 

To the tall man the young woman sai‘! 
“Here’s a neighbor of ours,” and the: 
turning to the youth, she added, “ M: 
Marlow, I want you to meet my father 

To have the “Mr.” attached to his 
name in this little town, where every- 
body knew him as Tom or Tommy Ma: 
low, made the youth flush all over wit! 
self-consciousness. At first he 
not even speak any of the glib com 
monplaces, such as are ordinarily used 
after an introduction, but presently lh: 
did so far recover himself as to agre 
that there had been a heavy rain, and 
that we did seem to be having mor 
showers than were really needed. Hi 
also inquired about the health of Mrs 
Berkley, and asked a number of politely 
stupid questions. 

After a brief interval of small tal 
with the youth, the man said to his 
daughter: 

“Tn the morning, Jane, if you remind 
me of it, [ll carry that fruit down-cella 
for you.” He waved his hand toward tl. 
kitchen table, upon which stood a row of 
glass jars filled with preserved cherries. 

“ All right; it’s a bargain,” she replied, 
and the youth, being attacked by an ex- 
cess of abashed gallantry, suddenly asked: 

“ Why not let me do it?” 

“Look out, young man,” Mr. Berkle: 
warned, with a jovial smile. “ First yo 
know you'll be tricked into doing al! 
kinds of hard labor for this Jane Ann 
of ours. It’s a way of hers to make pe 
ple work. Those young fellows at th 


could 
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ling-house, for instance, proposed to 
in the cherry-picking. Well, and 
held them to it.” 

“Of course I did!” the girl ex- 
ned. “Served them right, didn’t it, 
Marlow ?” 

[he youth tried to think of some reply 
vhich should be a clever compliment, but 
the best he could do was to say: 

“T should—think so.” 

Ile could not get used to being in her 
nee; he felt very stupid, very super- 
s, as though he had no right to be 

here. The girl, for her part, seemed to 
understand perfectly what was going on 

i him. While setting the fruit jars into 

market-basket a roguish smile parted 
er lips, and as she glanced up at him 
her blue eyes seemed aglow with gentle 
humor. Then, as her father went away, 
closing the door after him, she said to 
the youth: 

“Tt’s nice to have a boy like you— 
man, I mean—an athletic young 
man like you for a neighbor. Would 

: mind telling how old you are?” 

Stifly and with sharp brevity Tom re- 
plied, “I’m eighteen.” He wanted to 
advance his age by several years, but was 
afraid to risk it, for in a small town 
people know too much about you; she 
would be sure to learn, later on, that he 
had not been telling the truth. 

“Surely not that old!” she exclaimed. 
“And your given name?” 

“Ts Thomas.” 

“ But you like Tom better, don’t you?” 

The youth said he liked Tom better. 

“Then if you were only a little younger 

if you weren’t quite so grown up, 
maybe I should—” 

“Yes, do call me Tom; please do!” 

“Look out! You’re going to drop that 
basket!” She shook a warning finger at 
and laughed with such friendly 
cleefulness that straightway he felt more 
at home with himself. “ We’re going to 
be good neighbors, you and I; I’m sure 
f that,” she said. 

Anxious to give the impression that 
he was no mere boy, the youth summoned 


his most Chesterfieldian manner to say, 


young 


him 


“T am very glad you have come here 
live.” 
After he had put the jars of fruit on 


+} 


e swinging shelf in the cellar he re- 
turned to the kitchen, and seeing the girl 
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take down the dish-pan, shyly asked that 
he be allowed to help in the washing of 
the supper things. Jane gave him a dry 
tea-towel, tied an apron bib-like about 
his neck, then busied herself with the 
dish-cloth in the great pan of suds. And 
it greatly troubled him to see those pretty 
white hands of hers go splashing about 
in water that would soon be greasy; they 
seemed to him altogether too delicate 
and lovely for such seullion work as 
that, but apparently she did not share 
his squeamishness, 

“Now,” she said, us spoons, knives, 
and forks went jingling into the hot 
rinsing-water, “you’re to tell me all 
about yourself. What kind of a career 
are you planning?” 

Tom studied the wraiths of steam ris- 
ing from the hot water and turning yel- 
low as they somewhat obscured the light 
of the kerosene lamp. 

“Oareer? I don’t know,” he said. 
“You see, I inherited my father’s es- 
tate. His sheep business was very prof- 
itable. So I don’t need to bother about 
making money.” 

“But, my dear boy, money-making 
isn’t a career. What are you going to 
be? What are you going to make of 
yourself?” 

These questions were both perplexing 
and vaguely troubling to the youth. For 
a time he polished a goblet in silence, 
holding it against the lamplight to see 
whether any lint from the towel had ad- 
hered to the glass. The truth is, he had 
not thought much about his future. 
From childhood he had been in a state 
of such physical well-being; his doting 
grandparents had always made such a 
baby of him and he had always lived 
such a pampered, easy-going, effeminate 
life that he had never been concerned 
with ambitions. He had not even taken 
the trouble to be graduated from the 
high school, for he did not like the nick- 
name of Sissy that boys had given him. 
Finally he had thought of entering the 
university, because other young fellows 
of the town were students and greatly 
enjoyed the social phases of college life. 

As Tom was drying the goblet he 
scrutinized the bright, intelligent face of 
the girl, covertly and shyly at first, then 
more boldly. How was it possible for a 
stranger like this so to perplex and 
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rouble his life? Here she was washing 
dishes like a servant, precisely like any 
hired girl, and yet what a difference it 
made that she should be thinking of him, 
and perhaps not thinking well of him! 

“ What is a career?” he asked, pausing 
reflectively between the words. And this 
time she neither laughed nor even smiled. 

“It’s hard to say exactly what it is,” 
she replied, with a thoughtful contraction 
“A full and useful life— 
that’s what I should call a career.” 

Twice while the dish-washing was in 
progress she went quietly into the front 
part of the house, and the second time, 
wher she back into the kitchen, 


‘ 


of her brows. 


came 
she said : 


“ Mother’s awake now. After a bit I 


shall read to her a little, and you'll ex- 
cuse me, won’t you?” 


Before he took his leave he was intro- 
duced to a frail little woman in a 
reclining-chair. Her pretty head rested 
against a blue silk cushion and her tawny 
hair lay in two soft braids, one on either 
shoulder. Her dark, lustrous eyes had 
in them the same mirthful look that any 
one would be likely to notice in the eyes 
of her daughter. 

“Tt’s raining again,” she said, “and 
I’m afraid we have no umbrella to lend 
Mr. Marlow. You see, we haven’t as 
yet got our things half unpacked.” 

The daughter replied: “He doesn’t 
need an umbrella. Tl let him take-my 
wate r-proof cloak.” 

Tom began to 
mustn’t trouble 
get wet—no, really. 
way to go. 

She set_a lamp in the kitchen window, 
helped him put on the cloak, drew the 
cape up over his head, and directed him 
to kold the sides of it together under his 
chin. Then, as he plunged forth into the 
wash of the rainy darkness, she stood 
in the doorway and called to warn him 
not to run into the clothes-line in the 
back yard. 

The sound of her shivered 
through him, filled him with confusion, 
and so keen a sense was his that the cloak 
he was wearing had sheltered her and 
was really a part of her that a joyous 
warmth permeated his whole body, but 
soon afterward he felt cold, drenched, and 
forlorn. As he went splashing through 


make excuses. She 
herself. He wouldn’t 
He had such a little 


voice 
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the mud of the alley he said to hi 
“She treats me like a kid, as th 
were only a little brother of hers.” 

Nearly the whole of the following dq, 
he spent in bored dejection, by 
rather surprised his grandparents by ¢ 
ting up in time to join them at thei; 
early breakfast. He still further aston 
ished them by the proposal that a 
be hired to take care of the horses 
milk the cow. 

“Well, I swan!” Grandfather 
claimed. “Tve looked after M: 
ever since she was a calf. She don’t 
want anybody but me to take care of her.” 

“But what’s the use of you doing tly 
chores—you, with your rheumatism ?” 

“Am I a parlor ornament, then? 
what am I, if I have to hire somely 
to do a little barn-work ?” 

Tom said no more, but that morning 
he spent fully an hour and a half 
busying himself about the horses, and 
once his over-fastidious taste was 
offended by curryecomb and _ pitchfork 
exercise. Later, when he went to his 
room, he even fancied that he was going 
to work a little at his books. He filled 
the ink-well, arranged his writing-tab! 
dusted it, and made elaborate prepara 
tions, but nothing came of them. 

The period of irritating enchantment 
had come upon him, a season of torturing 
self-analysis. He had thought himself 
quite grown up; he went to the barber 
shop regularly twice a week like a mar 
but see, now, he was only a boy, a hop 
less Sissy! He had thought about fall- 
ing in love, but such a thing, he to! 
himself, is not possible when one is 
absurdly young. Evidently that girl co: 
sidered him a mere child, and he yearned 
for maturity, yearned for it with a pas 
sionate longing. He wanted to grow up 
quickly, wanted to go a-wooing, and, 
above all, wanted grace and distinctio 
that he might with dignity tell that gir! 
of his love. 

But, after all, was this really the great 
passion? It was somehow so “ dis! 
washy,” and prosaic, and not at all th 
high-flown and wonderful sort of thing 
one reads about in poetry and romance. 
What a great booby he was to imagin« 
himself in love! And yet he did imagine 
it, but at the same time he felt very silly 
about his. tender thoughts. Once when 
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te DIDN'T PASS. I FAILED,” HE SAID 

















randmother asked him if he was not 
le bilious he rushed from the house, 
isted and ashamed of the strange 
nt that was going on in him. 
ally, when it came to his knowledge 
his attractive neighbor had many 
‘rers and that other girls of the town 
jealous of her, he decided, as they 
that she was a flirt. Precisely that— 
rt! He would have nothing more to 
with her. And yet he was always avid 
reading the social notes of the little 
paper in which her name (now 
her mother had been restored to 
ith) was constantly appearing. In- 
riably she was mentioned as “ Miss Jane 
\un Berkley, the accomplished daughter 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Berkley.” She 
it to pienies, joined in fishing ex- 
rsions and hay-rides, sang solos at 
rch sociables, led the grand march 
the Richard’s lawn party, and played 
no accompaniments for Jim Haw- 
s, the flutist, who always puffed his 
trument with perspiring rigor and a 
ine expression in his eyes. 
[he youth told himself that Miss Jane 
\nn Berkley, the accomplished daughter 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Berkley, would 
er be content until she had the whole 
wn dangling after her. Yet he had to 
lmit that she showed no _ particular 
reference for any of the men who called 
see her, whether young, middle-aged, 
elderly. To her, Julius Kaufman, 
ishier of the First National Bank, was 
better than Charley Dowling, the tin- 
pe photographer. Gustave Meyer, a 
ealthy real-estate man and widower, was 
t permitted to take her driving any 
tener than Will Rogers, dealer in hides 
d pelts. 
After long pondering Tom finally con- 
luded that perhaps the young woman 
ight not be a flirt. “Maybe,” he 
ld himself, “she merely likes to have 
mething going on.” He did his best 
accept this explanation of her behavior, 
though it offered him but meagre 
tisfaction. He did not study, did not 
ttend his classes at the Normal School. 
lle spent his time in lonely walks and in 
ng rides, 
Often he was invaded by a conflict of 
iotions. It was a strange seething of 
pe and pensiveness, joy and sadness, 
unrest and benumbing weariness. For 
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days together he would not go to see the 
girl, and then of a sudden he would 
rush to her, carry her flowers, pull the 
weeds out of her pansy-bed, crave to be 
laughed at, ridiculed, petted, or scolded, 
if only he might be permitted to remain 
within the seope of her regard. 

Evidently she found it agreeable to 
have.him near her; he was so exuberantly 
boyish that even when in the sulks he 
was still amusing. Sometimes she grew 
sorry for him and talked to him like a 
big sister. Occasionally in the midst of 
her lecture she would pause to smooth 
his hair off his forehead, and afterward 
she would send him home to his lessons. 

“Be a dear boy; study hard,” she 
would tell him. “Pass your examina- 
tions, get all through with your college 
course, and then we'll see what can be 
made of you.” 

3ut are you going to marry some- 
body?’ he finally asked. “Are you in 
love with that pasty-faced Hawkins? 
How can you stand it to have him sweat 
so on his flute?” 

Jane bit her lip and tried to look ex- 
tremely stern. “Now, Tom, none of 
that!” she said. Her face was very 
grave, but she could not keep it that 
way. She abruptly turned from the im- 
portunate youth, and _ her shoulders 
quaked with laughter. “I won’t have 
you talking so about my friends!” she 
exclaimed, with a great effort to keep 
the dancing mirthfulness out of her eyes. 

Knowing that for the most part this 
youthful admirer was a truant from the 
class-room, and that he was growing more 
and more persistent in the neglect of his 
studies, she began to treat him coldly, 
feeling rather guilty, no doubt, that she 
had been so slow to curb his adoration 
of her. Yet it was now too late to 
make amends. 


In the autumn he went away to take 
his examinations at the State University, 
but the truth is that he would have done 
better to have remained at home. He 
failed, failed miserably, and on the day 
when he returned to the little town he 
came in the back way to the barn, where 
he loitered about for some time, being too 
much ashamed to face his grandparents. 
And yet it was not they whom he most 
dreaded to tell of his defeat. How, he 
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kept asking himself, would Jane accept 
his failure? What would she say to him? 

As the long, long afternoon wore itself 
out and evening began to close in, he 
decided to delay no longer the ordeal of 
letting his grandparents know why he 
had He took up his suit- 
case and resolutely started toward the 

but paused, skirted the garden, 
with hanging head slowly went 
scuffing through the sear, dead leaves. 
Hidden from the house by a sereen of 
shrubbery, he plumped himself down un- 
der a maple tree. 

High above him the sturdy branches 
eared their wealth of autumnal loveli- 
ness into the reddening glow of sunset. 
Now and again an empurpled or russet 
leaf detached itself and slipped hesita- 
tingly, in eddying flight, toward the 
arth, upon which it settled with a sad 
and erisp whisper. 

All about him was the wistful repose, 
the serene pathos of the autumn-time. 
Winter was coming. The husky lisping 
f the leaves told only of the sad season 
near at hand, and even in the plaintive 
l there was the 
same note of mourning, the same vague 
of black frost and bitter cold. 

While the youth lay there upon the 
drv leaves, a cool breath, even though no 


come home. 
house, 


and 


owing of a distant cow 
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was astir, seemed to shiver over 
him. It was an intimation, one of those 
faint touches of presentiment which an- 
nounce the presence of another person. 
In his days of fervid exultation Tom 
was wont to imagine that even if both 
deaf and blind he would be sure to feel 
n the atmosphere about him the gracious 
personality of her he loved, and now, 
before he heard Jane’s voice, he 


hHreeZze 


even 


vas certain that she was not far away. 


‘So there you are! I’ve been looking 
for you,” she ealled out to him from the 
the street. She crossed the 
lawn. her blue gown rustling over the 
Then, as she sank down beside him, 
she said with abrupt frankness: “I saw 
vou come up the side street with your 
suit-ease. You were skulking along; yes, 
you were, and T won’t have that.” 

Tom did not look up at her. His lips 
witehed uneasily, he dug his hands into 
he leaves, and a damp, cool odor of 


margin of 


leaves, 
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mould, mingled with an acrid, penetr 
ting smell of dead 
the earth. 

“T didn’t pass. I failed,” he said. 
There was something maternal] 
sweetly compassionate in the girl’s { 
as she looked into his eyes, and she smi] 
gently, with that look of protecting 
derness which she had so often given | 

“ Do you care for me very much?” 
asked, and then hastily added: “ No. d 
answer, but listen. If you do... 
me, I want you to go away from h 
I want you to leave this little town.” 

“Go away? What for?” he inquir 

“ Well, do it. There’s nothing here { 
you. It’s necessary for you to grow 
Your life here is too comfortable. 
narrow-minded, and stagnatingly cal; 
Go away, Tom; go away among m 
Be somebody.” 

As the youth looked up, a strana 
tentness was crowding dejection fr 
his face. “Go where?’ he asked. 

‘IT don’t know. Anywhere. On 
work. Do something worth while, 
something big, something to be proud of 

“And what tien?” he 
“ Come back to you ?” 

“Oh yes; do come back to me,” slx 
replied, and when she saw the deter 
mined leok in his face and saw | 
take up his suit-ease as he got resolut: 
to his feet, it is strange that a sense 
loneliness should have stolen upon her 
He was to eome back to her, she | 
told him, but would he ever care to « 
back again ? 

After they had clasped hands 
watched him as he strode away and (i- 
appeared in the house. 

“ Will he come back to me?” she aske: 
herself, and the husky lisping of the fal 
ing leaves seemed to be asking the sam 
question, and seemed to be telling h« 
with pensive tenderness, that she 
older, much older in thought and expe: 
enee than that youth whom she was se) 
ing away from her. 

Suddenly the impulse came io the gi: 
to detain him, to keep him near her, ! 
she dared not; it was so necessary t! 
he fling off his habits of indolenee 
find for himself some useful plac 
the busy world of men. 


leaves, rose 


inquir 





An Antitoxin for Fatigue 


BY F. W. 


INCE Eukles ran the first Marathon 
and died of fatigue as he an- 
nounced the great victory, and even 

ug before this, the unpleasant circum- 
tance of the limitation of man’s deeds 
physical exhaustion has been engaging 
the attention of doctors. Though infor- 
mation eoneerning the nature of the 
ibiect has been accumulating for years, 
ttle of practical value in really extend- 
ing the limits of accomplishment has 
heen found until quite recently. Fatigue, 
-leep, disease, old age, death: the only 
actors that hinder human effort, and all 
the final analysis probably due to the 
same cause—some form of auto-intoxica- 
tion; yet how little, except in the case 
and certain investigations 
made by Metchnikoff on the prolongation 
of life, has been done to break or even 
oosen their bonds! Perhaps in the near 
future, on account of the banishment of 
the more pressing question of disease, 
doctors will be able to turn their atten- 
tion more earnestly to producing greater 
efficiency in the normal individual. So 
far, greater attention has been paid to the 
improvement of the physical qualities of 
domestie animals than of human beings. 
Fatigue, either of mind or body, by 
harassing us at every turn during our 
waking hours and finally prostrating us 
in sleep for a third of our time, would 
seem to be an enemy worthy of our steel. 
Social, moral, educational, all progress 
being handicapped thereby, the wonder is 
that so little has been done heretofore to 
free ourselves of the oppressor. Perhaps 
the explanation lies in its habitual oe- 
currence, and we have not been able to 
see the forest on account of the trees. 
Every step, every movement of finger 
or eyelid, every thought, is a dissipation 
of energy that, if continued at a greater 
rate than can be immediately restored 
hy normal processes, is recognized as 
fatigue. Fatigue is the cry of the 
builders for more material the 


disease 


when 
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supply has given out by reason of excess 
of effort due to rivalry or the driving 
of a relentless foreman—the brain. If 
this supply is kept up and waste mate- 
rial is not allowed to accumulate in the 
builders’ way, there is no complaint and 
work progresses smoothly. 


We shall now 
see how well or how poorly the body 
cells are organized to maintain this lat- 
ter condition and, if the condition can 
be improved, what aid may be extended. 

Every muscular effort is a chemical 
The most evident indication of 
this is the production of heat which re- 
sults in perspiration and the feeling of 
warmth that notice we exert 
ourselves. Every remembers that 
when he made hydrogen in the _ high- 
school the flask containing the sulphuric 
acid and zine became very warm as the 
hydrogen was produced, and also that 
if he wished the reaction to proceed at 
greater speed, heat must be applied. All 
combustion, whether in furnace, lights, 
or elsewhere, is a chemical process in 
which there is usually a combination of 
the oxygen of the air with other chemical 
elements of the substance consumed— 
coal, gas, or whatever it may be. 

In the contraction of muscle we also 
have combustion—a combination of oxy- 
gen of the blood with certain stored ma- 
terial of the muscle, to be spoken of later, 
and it is this combination which pro- 
duces the heat. Shivering in cold weather 
is merely an automatic arrangement by 
which the body supplies itself with heat 
by combustion in the muscle. As in the 
ease of the production of hydrogen men- 
tioned above, muscular chemical reaction 
also proceeds better on the application 
of heat. Normally with human beings 
and all warm-blooded animals the tem- 
perature of the body is kept automatically 
at a certain constant level favorable to 
the chemistry of life processes, and, in 
fact, is really due to them. However at 
times, on account of exposure of a limb 


process, 


we when 


one 
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or finger to a very low temperature, this 
heat regulation fails. Then 
familiar with the resulting 
numbness and inability to contract the 
museles, which are in reality due to the 
impossibility of the ordinary muscular 
chemical reactions occurring at this 
temperature. Cold-blooded animals, such 
as the frog, whose body temperature 
varies with the surrounding atmosphere, 
owe their inability to move during the 
winter sleep to the same fact. As proof 
that at this time the proper reactions 
may occur in the muscles of such animals 
on application of heat, we have 
return to normal activity with the 
warmth of spring, as well as the un- 
pleasant experience of the gentleman in 
Esop who warmed the winter snake by 
his hearth. 

Laboratory experiments give us more 
definite information as to what this 
chemical process really is and its rela- 
tion to fatigue. The stored material 
mentioned above is a kind of sugar, be- 
ing composed of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, and is called The 
great storehouse for this muscle-sugar is 
the liver, which takes it from the ali- 
mentary tract and supplies it through 
the blood to the muscles as their smaller 
stores are used up.> When the muscle is 
stimulated to contract, either by a nerve 
impulse from the brain or more direct- 
ly by the application of an electric cur- 
rent, there is a reaction between the oxy- 
gen of the blood and this glycogen. This 
process results in the formation of waste 


automatic 
we are all 


their 


glycogen. 


products and a release of energy, some 
of which produces the shortening of the 
musele in contraction, and the rest, in 


the form of heat, is either wasted or 
used to regulate the body temperature as 
explained above. However, it is the 
waste products formed which are of 
greatest interest to us, for it is to their 
accumulation that our fatigue is usually 
to be ascribed. 

If the extract of a fatigued muscle be 
injected into animals, it causes great 
languor, prostration, and all the symp- 
toms characteristic of fatigue. In ex- 
planation we must: bear in mind that a 
fatigued muscle is one in which, on ac- 
count of repeated contraction, there has 
been considerable chemical change—an 
accumulation of waste products. The in- 
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jection of the extract of non-fatig 
muscle has no effect at all. Likewix 
the blood of a dog which is tired on 
count of excessive running be inject 
into a normal animal, the same sy) 
toms of fatigue are produced—showi 
that as the waste products are formed 
the muscle the blood carries them aw: 
In so doing, however, if the fatigu 
well advanced; the blood becomes 
saturated with these fatigue substance 
that they affect other muscles throu: 
which the blood circulates.  Soldi 
after an exhausting march find that th 
arms are almost as tired as their le; 
These same products also affect the bra 
explaining why football-players aft, 
several hours of severe practice are 1 
able to apply themselves to study. | 
deed, it is to the direct effect of th 
substances, which have greatly accun 
lated during the day, that sleep is rea] 
due. Likewise the disturbances of resp 
ration and cireulation occurring duri: 
fatiguing exertion are due to the eff 
of these waste products on the bra 
centres controlling these functions. T! 
debilitating effect of warm baths a1 
the tired feeling of spring are probab! 
also caused by an inerease of wast 
products due to the favorable action 
unusual heat on the chemical process 
in the tissues. 

In the laboratory, experiments 
fatigue are performed by separating 
muscle from an animal and hanging 
by one end from an immovable supp 
while the other end is attached to 
lever which marks on smoked paper ca 
ried by a revolving drum. As the mus: 
is stimulated electrically, either throug! 
the nerve, which may have been retaine: 
or by the application of the electrod 
directly to the muscle, the point of t! 
lever is raised, making on the paper 
vertical mark which is proportional 
length to the amount of contraction 
the muscle. As fatigue takes place, 
more definitely as the accumulation 
fatigue products paralyzes the musc! 
the vertical marks become shorter a! 
shorter, and with complete fatigue di- 
appear altogether. Thus we have 
paper a representation of the working 
power of the muscle and an opportunit; 
to compare the ability in this respect 0! 
one muscle with another. 
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As further proof that the fatigue is 
irectly due to waste products, the mus- 
while arranged as described above 
d after it has ceased to contract by 
ason of fatigue, may be washed out 
rough the blood-vessels with a salt 
ition and its power to contract re- 
Salt solution of a certain strength 
ised because it is known by previous 
<periment that it has no effect on the 
iscle substance, and hence its favorable 
fluence must be due to the removal 
fatigue substances. An interesting 
<periment in this regard is the bloodless 
frog. As the blood is removed from the 
i, salt solution is injected in its place 
itil nothing but this clear fluid is in 
he cireulation, and obtain a frog 
hich eontains no blood. Frogs in this 
ondition ean live for a day or two, and 
during the first ten or twelve hours they 
are diffieult to distinguish from normal 
Rest after fatigue in man is 
simply an opportunity for the cireulating 
hlood to remove the fatigue products, 
nd the beneficial effect of massage at 
this time, so well known to athletes, lies 
its aeeeleration of the circulation. 
Our first idea as to the chemical na- 


red. 


we 


rogs 


ture of these fatigue substances is gained 
from the fact that a tired muscle gives 


an acid reaction to litmus paper. Fresh 
does not affect the paper. A 
experiment to demonstrate this 
point may be performed with acid fuchsin. 
If a solution of this stain is injected 
nder the skin of a frog, it is gradually 
absorbed and distributed to the body 
without injuring the tissues, and in the 
resting body remains colorless. However, 
as soon as a leg is electrically stimulated 
to eontraction, the muscles take on a red 
color, showing that an acid is produced 
locally. This acid is lactic acid—the 
same as that formed in the souring of 
milk. Another product of the breaking 
down of the glycogen of the muscle is 
carbon dioxide. This is the gas which 
ve are always expelling with our breath, 
but in far greater quantities when we 
exert ourselves. One other waste prod- 
uct, not so important as the two just 
mentioned, is potassium phosphate. All 
three of these substances, besides being 
found in much greater quantities in 
fatigued than fresh muscles, are known 
to he fatiguing in their effect by actual 


muscle 
pretty 
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laboratory experiment. A record of the 
work possible for the normal muscle of 
the calf of the frog is made on smoked 
paper with the arrangement of apparatus 
previously described. The corresponding 
musele of the other leg is then similarly 
mounted, and lactic acid, carbon dioxide, 
or potassium phosphate is injected into 
the blood-vessels. On stimulating this 
musele electrically, a very much shorter 
record is obtained, as, owing to the pres- 
ence of the fatigue product, the muscle 
was practically fatigued before contrac- 
tion commenced. 

In all tissues during activity, by rea- 
son of the chemical reactions already 
referred to, substances of value to the 
body are broken down, and substances 
of little or no value are formed. We 
have already mentioned the fact that 
these fatigue products are produced by 
the breaking down of a sugar substance 
stored in the muscle and ealled glycogen. 
Now we are ready to see if the loss of 
this valuable material may not also be 
a cause of fatigue. Many experiments 
have been performed to show that there 
is less sugar in the blood after it passes 
through the muscle than before. and di- 
rect chemical analyses have been made 
to prove that there is less glycogen in a 
fatigued muscle than in a fresh one. A 
rather interesting and conclusive experi- 
ment on this point was performed as 
follows by Prof. F. S. Lee, of Columbia 
University, an investigator who has done 
more than any other person in America 
to throw light on this complicated sub- 
ject of fatigue. 

Cats were allowed to fast for several 
days with the object of allowing stored 
glycogen to be used up, and during the 
latter portion of the period considerable 
doses of phlorhizin were administered. 
This is a drug which removes sugar from 
the body. At the end of an adequate 
period, when, as the experiments of 
others had shown, the tissues were prac- 
tically freed from glyeogen and other 
forms of sugar, the animals exhibited 
great muscular weakness. When the cats 
were killed and certain muscles were 
artificially stimulated, it was found that 
they were capable of making only from 
one-fifth to one-half the number of con- 
tractions of which a normal muscle is 
eapable. Other experiments proved that 
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this effect was not due to the direct 
action of the phlorhizin on the muscle; 
hence it must have been due either to 
the presence of waste products or the 
loss of glycogen. That the latter cir- 
cumstance was largely the cause of fa- 
tigue seems probable from the fact that 
when a quantity of dextrose, a kind of 
digested sugar, was administered to a 
phlorhizinised and thus thoroughly fa- 
tigued cat, it was followed within a few 
hours by a considerable return of mus- 
cular power. This result has been well 
supplemented by several European in- 
vestigators, who, working on human be- 
ings with an instrument called the ergo- 
graph, have observed an increase of 
working power and a diminution of fa- 
tigue after doses of sugar were given. 

In physiology a distinction is made 
between the terms fatigue and exhaus- 
tion. The former term is commonly ap- 
plied to the effect of waste products, while 
exhaustion is the later and more serious 
result of the loss of glycogen. To quote 
Professor again, “ Fatigue is not 
serious, can readily be done away with, 
and appears to be a_ protective phe- 
preventing the oncoming of 
exhaustion.” On the other hand, ex- 
haustion is really a pathological or dis- 
eased condition of the muscles. Besides 
the loss of glycogen, there is in extreme 
exhaustion a breaking down of the mus- 
cle substance itself—the protoplasm. 


Lee 


nomenon, 


This is indicated by an increase of nitrog- 
enous material in the urine, a condition 
that only occurs normally after extreme 
physical exertion, such as long bicycle 
contests or races extending through many 


days. The soreness of muscles resulting 
from unusual exercise and familiar to all 
of us at some time in life is of two kinds. 
The first is very marked during work, 
and may be noticeable for three or four 
hours afterward; it then passes away en- 
tirely. This kind is due either to the 
pressure of the congested muscle on nerve 
ends, or more probably to the chemical 
irritation of them by the increased 
amount of waste products, and is simply 
a sensation of extreme fatigue. The 
second kind of soreness, on the contrary, 
is not noticed at all during work, and 
does not make its appearance until sev- 
eral hours, or sometimes not until the 
second day, after the exertion. This 
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kind is the result of ruptures within 
muscle, and hence the longer pe: 
necessary for recovery. Various ma: 
changes in the fine structure of the . 
of muscle and nerve centres are not 
able under the microscope after extr 
fatigue, but the nature of this art 
does not permit a description of then 

The normal fatigue of muscle, h 
ever, is not the only phase of life in wh 
this depressant effect of acid waste p: 
ucts is evident. In several diseases, s 
as diabetes, fevers, and certain forms 
liver trouble and cancer, one of the m 
prominent symptoms is easy fatigabili' 
Such patients always show a great 
crease in certain pathological acids whi 
are normally present in the tissues 01 
in small quantities. Butyric acid, + 
acid present when butter goes stale, 
one of these. All of them when tried 
muscle cause it to give a very m 
shorter record of working power. [D 
betes well illustrates the twofold c: 
of fatigue, for in this disease we hav 
great loss of glycogen as well as an 
crease of pathological acids. Neura 
thenia and hysteria, both presenting 
symptoms of fatigue, are also in part dw 
to deranged metabolism or body chen 
istry. Ptomain poisoning is an acid ir 
toxication, and the sluggishness after 
meals has been found by investigatio: 
made in Italy to be due to the first 
products of digestion, which are son. 
what similar to fatigue substances. TT! 
famous sleeping-sickness of Africa i 
characterized by symptoms of great and 
continuous fatigue which ultimate; 
culminate in unconsciousness. This dis 
ease is caused by a parasite which enter 
the blood, and the symptoms of fatigu 
are due to certain waste products of their 
life affecting the muscles. 

It is rather interesting to note that 
it is practically impossible to fatigue 
nerve fibre. Passage of the electric cui 
rent to the muscle has been temporari! 
blocked by methods known to the labora 
tory, and then the nerve has been stin 
ulated for hours without affecting it 
power of transmitting an impulse to t!h 
muscle when the block is removed. A’ 
the same time there is no evidence 
the production of heat or fatigue prod 
ucts. The most reasonable explanatio 
of this lack of fatigability lies in th 
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position that the processes of repair 
he cells and removal of waste products 
so rapid that there is no evidence 
their occurrence, for it is a general 
in physiology that no tissue functions 
On the other 
these fibres 
little 
easily 


ept by chemical action. 
d. the of 
the are 


ed 


ey are more quickly susceptible to the 


terminations 


musele, which organs 


end-plates, are fatigued. 
fect of fatigue substances produced in 
than the 
and in this cireumstanee we have 


itraction muscle substance 
self, 
beautiful protective function of fatigue 
the muscle is saved from complete ex- 
iustion by our inability to voluntarily 
ontract it. 
Mental 


e know 


of 


increase 


brain, 


of 


fatigue 
to the 
carbon dioxide 


fatigue, or 
to be 
acid 


due 
| in the 
This was found out by 
actual investigation, though it had been 
inferred from the fact that mental fatigue 
affects the 
muscles, presumably through acid waste 
products brought by the blood. It also 
of the fact 
muscular exercise, 


etic and 


vray substance. 


ion hecomes general and 


seems evident on account 
mentioned above that 
in which the principal waste products 
ire lactic acid and carbon dioxide, pro- 
motes mental The difficulty of 


applying 


fatigue. 
football-players themselves 


to study emphasizes this point and also 


in 


the folly of indulging in strenuous phys- 
relief for mental fa- 
The fact that sleep is due to the 

of fluid the 
would to that mental 
fatigue, which terminates in sleep, is also 
due to the presence of lactie acid, but 
in smaller quantity. 

In this should be 
mentioned that exact experiments in the 


ical exertion as a 
tigue. 
increase lactie in cireula- 


tion seem prove 


connection it also 
laboratory have shown that sharp sensory 
stimulations, whether of sight, hearing, 
or pain, make the muscles less apt for 
work. 
ground that such excitation of the brain 
centres 


This is easily explained on the 
in fatigue 
the 
On 


increase 
which affect 
through the circulation. 
hand, 


causes an 

muscles 
the other 
such musie, 
enable one to perform more work. Sol- 
diers are said to march ten miles farther 
per day on of this influence. 
It has by tourists, 
passing over bright 

VoL 


ubstanees 


some sensations, 


as 


account 

noticed 
glaciers 
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been when 
or 
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snow, 
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they 


the 


that if take off their darkened 
light momeutarily 
relieves their fatigue. This effect of mu- 
and light, to be the 
exact opposite of other similar sensory 


stimulations, 


dazzling 


glasses 


sic which seems 


may be due to ealling the 
attention of the individual away for the 
moment from his sensations of fatigue. 
But why these sensations should not all 
have the same effect on work is not evi- 
dent, and the to be 


requiring more investigation. 


subject seems one 

With this bird’s-eve view of the gen- 
eral effects of 
pleted, we are reminded that our subject 
demands information as to what has been 
to this oft- 
reeurring but none the less disagreeable 
Siees ol the 


acid 


causes and fatigue com- 


done prevent or mitigate 


condition. fatigue sub- 
reaction, it 
would be readily inferred that the use of 
alkalis in 


advantageous. 


stances known are in 
would be 
On this point we again 
and find that a 
an alkaline solu- 
tion is capable of much more work than 
neutral In 
life the housewife advises sodium bicar- 
alkali, the tired 
and the doctors use it in the treatment of 


some form or othe1 


resort to experiment, 


musele contracting in 


one in solution. every-day 


bonate, an for feeling, 


diabetes, a disease characterized by the 


twofold of 
glyeogen and the 
products. With 
glycogen, we experiments, 
to that with the phlorhizinised 
eat, that the use of sugar greatly retards 
In the labora- 
that the total 
addition of sugar 
small meal to 39 per 
Many athletes can testify to the 
effects of the of this 
substance at times of great 
Perhaps the desire 
of children for sweet things is a normal 
of their for sugar to 
restore the glycogen destroyed by their 


the loss of 
increase of 
to 


from 


cause fatigue 
acid waste 
regard the loss of 
know 


similar 


the approach of fatigue. 


tory it has been found 


increase in work on 


to a was from 6 
cent, 
beneficial use 
common 
physical exertion. 


demand bodies 
continuous activity. 

In certain experiments on this subject 
aleohol was found to increase the amount 
of work in some cases more than a hun- 
dred per cent. In other experiments it 
was also found that alcohol had no in- 
fluence after the elimination of the 
nerve end-plates with curare. Curare is 
a South-American arrow poison which 
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afiects the terminations of the nerves 
in the muscek their trans 
sion of the nerve impulse to the muscle 
Since the alcohol 
the muscle after the end- 
out of 


evident 


and prevents 
mi 

thus paralyzing it. 
did affect 
plates wer 


the e¢ 


not 
put commission by 
that it 
direct effect on the muscle as the sugar 
had, but that it is 
the nervous system. 
find 
periments that its use 


irare, it is has no 


only an excitant of 
This action is more 
evident when we from the same ex- 
is always followed 
injurious after-effects. 
excitants belong 


by depression and 
In this class of several 
substanees, such 
iffeine, the active 


All of these ai 


in muscular 


as cocaine, ve ratrine, and 
coffee. 


increase 


principle of 
tidotes 


cause 


an 


work and resistance to fa- 


slightly different from 
th ir action is 


tigue, but they are 
aleohol in that 
fined to the 


1 
ney seem to 


not con- 


central nervous system, but 
stimulate the chemical ae- 
in the Various 
inorganic salts, such as the chlorides of 
and atfect 
contraction that of 


heart. 


tions occurring muscles. 


sodium muscular 


involun- 


potassium, 
especially 
tary muscle such as the 
The 
he removed 
by the 


fatigue products are supposed to 
from the blood in greater 


part 
t] eo 


ITowever, 
suprarenals, small organs at the up- 
per end of the 

been found to 


in thi 


lungs and kidne Vs. 


kidneys, have recently 


bear an important part 
Animals deprived of these 
with all the 
fatigue, and it is 


due to 


} 
WOPrkK.,. 
organs die symptoms of ex- 
believed that 


auto-intoxiecation 


treme 
their death is 


eaused by the accumulation of fatigue 
which the these 
vould normally neutralize. In 
Addison’s disease the patient is afflicted 


fatigue, and 


prod iets secretion of 


elands 
with great and continuous 
this is a disease in which the suprarenals 
eradually lose their 
if pathological changes in their structure. 
futur the 
cretion of thes glands will aid in solving 
the problem of fatigue. 


function by reason 


Pe rhaps investigation of 


It is quite evident, however, that none 
of these mentioned is the 
elixir we should like to find, for none of 
completely 


substances 


fatigue. 
is perhaps largely due to the va- 


them eliminates 


This 
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riety of fatigue substances prod 
No able to neut 
them all and restore the broken-down 
terial. Only recently still another 
been given to the 
investigations of a voung German s 
tist Weicharat. He tinds 

the injection of the extract of fatig 
muscles into fresh animals produces 
the symptoms of fatigue, and even d 
y apparent exhaustion if the dos 
enough. So far the results ar 
with experiments 
tioned, but he 
finds that 
medium doses of 


one substance is 


as 
has question by 


named 


i 
’ 
large 
accord already 1 
now furt 


injections 


goes a 


step 


and repeated 


this toxie extract 


fatigued muscle develop an antitoxin 


the blood of the injected animal, an 
able to 
dose of the extract. 
has 


is soon stand 


fatal 
antitoxin 


times 
This fatig 
separated from t 
blood and administered to fatigued a 
mals the result that 
more quickly 
given at the same that 
extract of fatigued muscle is 
jected, the latter has no effect. 

This put 
the form of tablets and given to hum: 
with the result that 
the contractions of some of their musel 


many 
been 


with they reeov 


very much 


When 


toxic 


than usu 
time 


antitoxin has also been 


beings, records 


prove them to be very much more resist- 


ant to fatigue than when the antitoxi: 


was not given. In some cases they wer 


able to do nearly a hundred per 
before and tl 
without any apparent after-effect. Cor 
parison of these results with those fro: 
other this sul 


most efficient 


eent 


more work exhaustion, 


mentioned 
stance to be hy 
antidote fatigue. 

Owing to the fact that these 
gations of fatigue antitoxin are quit 
recent, and that they have not been r 
peated by 


agents prove 


far the 
for 


invest 


others, very pleasing results 
may be expected in the near future fron 
further work along this line. Indeed, it 
the light of the rapid progress mad 
in the last few years, it is not even too 
much to suppose that some day we may 
have a form of immunization against fa 
tigue that will be as effective as the pres 
ent vaccination for smallpox. 
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BY GEORG 
ORNELIA MANBECK sat at the 
front window, and sewed slowly 
and without stopping, and seldom 
sed her broad, tranquil face. Dorcas 
rst sat at the other window, her knees 
most touehing her sister’s knees, the 
om was so narrow. After making 
Cornelia, Nature had made Doreas the 
same shape, but ruddy and positive; she 
interrupted herself often, to observe the 
neighbors who went by. She was far- 
sighted: she could distinguish the chrys- 
anthemums blooming in a dooryard far 
down the street, even when the wind 
caused their vellow heads to nod, but she 
achieved the threading of a needle, and 
sewing was more virtuous in her than in 
ther women; so it was a relief to look 
it over her spectacles, with the air of 
a connoisseur of life, and see easily the 
errors in dress and deportment which 
passed by her. 

The sisters were comfortable. Their 
outlook was upon little gardens, which 
were bravely green, though it was late 
November. The sunny room needed only 
a small fire to warm it, and an odor of 
a promissory kind made it still pleas- 
anter. The chairs, old friends to their 
occupants, were shabby from a long suc- 
cession of placid afternoons. Dorcas en- 
joyed all these no less because they were 
her sister’s fire and chairs, and her sister’s 
supper cooking; she possessed the like in 
the next house. She had everything she 
wanted; so had Cornelia. Even her 
widowhood had worn easy, and now gave 
her a position upon which she might 
presume a little. Her comments on her 
neighbors were slightly acrimonious be- 
eause she was so very comfortable; her 
sighs were frequent because she was so 
at liberty to sigh. 

As mother of the bride Doreas had 
many emotions, and the marriage in all 
its aspects was the theme of her steady 
talk. She dwelt upon some improve- 
ments in the wedding plans, and implied 
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their elegance. “ It costs me more to do 
this,” she said, “but 1 do not hesitate. 
My only one, and such a good girl, | 
give her everything the best. It is not 
likely that 1 have it to do for her again. 
Twelve solid silver spoons instead of 
plated I bought.” 

“That is a nice present.” 

“This morning her dress was finished. 
She wears so well that light-blue silk. 
There has been no such bride in this 
town as she will be; and on Tuesday of 
week after next, when her man sees her 
in that wedding-dress, he will wonder if 
all that is for him.” 

“She was always pretty.” 

Doreas looked proud and cheerful, but 
she slowly clouded over. “ When Annie 
is away I shall be wonderfully lonely. 
However, T say nothing if it turns out 
well. Such a risk as marrying is, I feel 
more sure of one who takes a fever than 
of one who takes a man. I never forget 
how I was worried when you told me 
that you and David would undertake it: 
I thought it was too uncertain, with him 
five years younger than you and so much 
admired; but if my daughter gets along 
as well as you do, I am satisfied.” 

Cornelia looked up for the first time— 
showing the countenance, marked only 
by common troubles, of a woman who 
had never had to choose a road through 
life. From where she sat her view of 
the crayon portrait was distorted, and 
it was an uninspiring object in the best 
of lights, for the one who committed it 
had failed on all David’s good points, and 
had made him weakly ferocious; but she 
gazed with an expression that any man 
should prize. 

Tmperceptive of emotions not her own, 
Doreas leaped to another subject: “Is 
your Christmas stock coming in?” 

“Tt is. Within two weeks we fix the 
store.” 

“David told me that he would have a 
fine display, and greens to trim every- 
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thing, and red paper bells. It 
David’s wife. 
will give the people something to 
about after the wedding.” 


will look 
“2 
think 


well,” she intormed 


cheer- 
“nd 


neck to 


reflected 
fully, and her needle plunged back 
forth. Then stretched 
see up the street. exclaiming 
at that! That is 
dora Groh!” 


For a while Doreas 


she her 
: “ Look once 
fancy, even for Eu- 
It was enough to make the whole vil- 


lage exclamatory. The buggy was shab- 


by, the horse was middle-aged; he would 
have been shocked if he had known how 
elaborately he The 


young woman had acquired a new whip 


was being driven. 
red lash, and she made the most 
of it and of her attitude to give the turn- 
out an air: she sat stiflly, 


with a 


vhich was hard 
work, for she was all curves and ecushiony 
surfaces. Her very gay dress led up to 
the purple feather trailing over her fluffy 
yellow hair. She smiled continuously, 
and her eyes asked admiration from every 
her. 
said, “ One 
that Eudora 
the color of my Annie’s.” 
“ What did you say?” 
“T said, ‘ Nothing 
is like Eudora Groh.’ ” 


‘That was a good answer.” 


one who saw 
Doreas the 


hair 


stated to me 


other day Groh had 


about my Annie 


“ They say that on Sundays the buggies 
and the saddled horses stand at the Groh 
place as high as six at once, and the men 
in the parlor they laugh until you hear 
them far down the road. Sometimes she 
turns away the rest and goes with one, 
and then again they all and 
makes supper for them.” 

“Who are they ?” 

“Not all young fellows. Her brother 
has set up a row of new hitching-posts, and 


stay she 


for what he wanted 
so many he laughed, and he said Eudora 
needed them. 

Doreas’ eyes abstained trom the street 
down which the purple feather passed. 


had 


when he was asked 


He feels no shame.” 


made across 
a plant standing in the window, and she 
had not kind of a plant 
it was; now, as the imperfect eyes ad- 


Her observations been 


noticed what 
justed themselves, she recognized it. 
“Cornelia! have vou such a thing in 
your house ?” 
* What 


with it?” 


thing? What is the matter 
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The Jerusalem cherry tree not only 
peared innocent, it seemed to hav 
the vegetable virtues. Its little | 
grew so airily, its shining fruit was 
red, that they might have been introd 
into his composition by a Tuscan pal 
about to paint eld 
captious saint looking out of that 
but and 
meanor was now Cassandra-like. 

“You surely know that they are y 
derfully bad luek. I would not have 
about my place. Get rid of it.” 

‘I never heard that. David bought 
for me. I like to see it in the window 


Dorcas as an 


dow; she edged away, her 


Knowing the obstructive character 
that calmness, Doreas removed to anot!} 
chair, with looks at the cherry tre 
if she baleful 
streaming toward her sister. 
tried 


actually saw influenc: 
When sh 
again, though not 
“ Cornelia, please do not kee; 
that cherry tree.” 

“What will it make?” 
bad luck.” 

Her expression continued to urge, but 
the reply, though earnest, was unsatis 


rose to go she 


hopefully. 


“1 don’t know, just 


factory; Cornelia had a way of answering 
a statement with a comment on quit 
another subject. “Do not go hom 
I fetch Annie.” 

Dorcas shook her head, not at the pro- 
posal, but at the cherry tree. “No, I 
I have not many more meals with 
my girl.” 

She went. The cherry tree remained, a 
little presence flaunting all by itself. 


Stay here to supper. 


Even when she had gone home by way 


of the side gate Cornelia was hardly 
alone, the two houses were so near. It 
was almost dark, and she expected to 
hear at any moment the steps of David 
coming for his supper, so she mad 
quickly; but he did not 
As she sat down to wait, a residue of 
thoughts was in her mind—inactive dis 
approval of Eudora Groh and the purplk 
feather. She had 
of disapprobation. 

At the end of fifteen minutes she got 
her knitting, thinking: “ He has a fussy 
customer. He will be hungry when he 
She was so mediatized that 
it never occurred to her to summon him: 
she sat and knitted, perfectly content 
with life. 

After twenty minutes more she did 


ready come. 


a considerable power 


” 
does come. 
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hea; steps, but 


David's 


not 


were 


the requisite ones, 
deliberate and 
Peter Wolf came 
in. [le was the clerk, and he looked like 
a subordinate. 


for these 


were clapping steps. 


His stocky figure, which 
had lately been boyish, did not harmonize 
with his 
eves darted at one object and then an- 
other, and it seemed that their speed had 
the 


his jerkily quick movements; 


worn orbits deep; his expression was 
a peculiar blend of the unscrupulous and 
the consequential. 

looked at the 


Ile did not wait for plainer 


Cornelia him, at door, 


back at him. 
he 
ago, I locked the 
back.” Ile held 


a manner to hurry her. 
before 


questioning. “(Gone off somewhere,” 
said “An 
door; I 


out his plate in 


hour 


Store must get 


She was sorry to 
David, and = she 
the fulle- 


feelings. Instead of coming to the table 


serve any 
filled the 


hecause of her grudging 


one 
peremptory 
plate 
herself she 
! 


i\ Pet r’s 


began to knit again patient- 
way of getting upon his feet 
was «lk mine¢ ring 

‘] don’t know where he went,” he said, 
gratuitously. “ He put his hat, and 
he went off, and he said nothing to m« 
about it—that’s what he didn’t!” 

: You cold. You 
hoars "es she agreed. 
“Yes; I got it 

that came this afternoon.” 
[lis laid that eold the 


shoulders of his employer, and there was 


on 


have a are quite 


unloading the goods 


manner upon 
a reproachful 
away to the 
although sh 
which to become anxious, he 


pause before he clapped 
store. When he reappeared, 
had had two more hours in 
her 


as composed as ever, sewing in the com- 


found 


pany of the pepper tree. 

“This evening vou must have a won- 
derful run of business,” she said, “ since 
he has taken 
to supper ” 


not vet time to come 
“Tle has not come 
‘Not ?” 
“ No. There wa 
which I attended to—post-oftice and all. 
Where do you think he went?” 


‘T don’t 


goes like this, with no word said.” 


back.” 


plenty of business, 


that he 
Iler 


know. It is strange 
inflection capitalized the pronoun. 

Peter looked at the table-cloth and at 
her. “ My IT can hardly 
have it so. And the woman where T have 


throat is worse. 


my room, she is no good.” 
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‘l give you something,” said Corn 
She prepared a dose, and put the sp 


into smooth 


his opened, mouth; 

warmed a strip of flannel and wrap 
it around his throat. He took off 
that she could do it. T) 
he said, “ He did not tell me 
went, but I saw.” 


“ What ?” 


“This afternoon, while no other « 


collar so 


W her 


tomers were in the store, Eudora Gy 


came in. | 


he sent 


started to wait on her, I 
me to the back 


were talking. 


room, and tl] 
Then she went over to t 
tavern. Later, he put on his hat, and 
a big roll of money out of the sat 
and he walked out; and through the lit 
tle back window I watched her come oO 
and they and dr 
otf. They went toward the railroad.” 

“ What did he say to you when he left 

“Tle said nothing.” 

“Who else saw them ?” 

“ No one.” 

Peter’s eyes did double duty on Cor 
nelia. 


took 


got 


into her buggy 


Her silence might have been eo: 

temptuous—he felt it so. 

words into it, to trouble it: 
“Tle has gone off with Eudora Groh.” 
She assented. “ Now you had better go 


He east 


son 


home, Peter, and keep warm in bed.” 


After locking the door 
back to her chair 
were on the march. For 
still in the lamplight, her 
continuing 


behind him sh 
she 


a while she sat 


went as though 
husband’s plant 
its small life beside her and 
his picture looking down. Peter’s word 
David and her— Peter’s 
word, and the memory of devoted vears 
She the look of 
and said, with slow passion: 

“That you have left me T believe not 
until T must.” 

She not at all 
courage 
Teutonie 
received 


was between 


returned the portrait, 


was 


enfeebled. 


were 


Her 
automatic, 
whose 


and 
to a 


lovaltyv 
proper wife an- 
from their husbands 
the marriage gifts of shield, spear, and 
sword. Within five minutes her needk 
moved at its usual rate and she seemed 
to be only sewing; it was easier to think 
if she sewed. The interpretation of th 
intractable facts was as difficult for her 
mind as boxing would have been for her 
large, middle-aged body, which had been 
used hard; but she went at it, and tool 
the worst first: where could David be? 


cestresses 
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atic, 
an- 
unds 
and 
edl 
med 
hink 
the 


her 


her 


been 
took 
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No explanation covered the case. It 
; likely, she saw, that if he had a good 
con for going he would resent being 
tired about and timorously pursued. 
Vhen she thought that perhaps he was 
ng somewhere, sick or hurt, she wanted 
run into the dark to look for him; 
she remained still, and acknowledged 
herself that she had no idea where he 
as. After that. to decide what to do 
as comparatively easy, but it took time, 
ecause she traversed the situation and 
ade up her mind and hunted flaws all 
through her reasoning. Then, sitting 
straight, with her eyes fixed upon a fig- 
re in the carpet, she summed up: 

“Where he is IT cannot tell, but I be- 
lieve not that he has gone with her.” To 
sav it aloud bound her to this conviction. 

“Tf he comes back and hears it said 
that he was with Fudora Groh, how will 
he feel? And always some would be- 
lieve it. I dare not even tell Doreas, and 
distress her before this wedding.” She 
did not add that she remembered Dorcas’ 
misgivings about the undertaking with 
David. “No one shall know. I must 
keep on as usual, saying nothing to start 
the tongues. Not to a soul. This I can 
do for him.” She had spoken her mar- 
riage vows so. The postscript in her heart 
was: “If he had gone with her, being 
tired of me because I am no handsome 
woman and not young, I should have lost 
all! But he did not! But he did not!” 

She rose and put away her work. One 
of the nocturnal preparations was to re- 
move the plant from the window, and 
she did it now. “I wait,” she said to 
herself. “If—” she omitted the phrase, 
“then I murder this cherry tree.” 

She went firmly to bed; and whether 
or not she watched the night into dawn, 
she was placid when her world next saw 
her. That was not until it was late 
enough to go to the tavern and inquire 
plausibly after Eudora Groh. It ap- 
peared that Eudora had made a _ short 
stop there, and had then started for the 
station; she was going away to have a 
good time, and did not know when she 
would come hack. That was all. The 
landlady made it longer by telling each 
fact twice. 

Cornelia despised the corroborative 
evidence. She marched home, and on 
the way she said to herself that it was 
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well that the neighborhood was rid of 
Eudora. She said this several times in 
the intervals of talk with Peter. He 
had arrived early, and although his throat 
was worse and he could scarcely speak, 
he kept coming over unnecessarily from 
the store. 

He made one of these appearances at 
the same time with Doreas, and hung 
about while she stayed. That was not 
long, for she was full of morning energy. 

“Where is David?” she asked, in a 
hurry. “I want to know from him 

“David has gone away,” said Cornelia, 
keeping smoothly on with her work. 

“Where did he go, and when?” 

“Yesterday afternoon.” 

“Well, when will he come back ?” 

“T cannot tell just. He had much 
business; it will take him some time. 
He may not be here for the wedding.” 

Doreas was shocked at this possibility ; 
she was also pleased that her brother-in- 
law was such a prominent business man. 
She hastened home, and as soon as she 
was gone Peter said to Cornelia: 

“You sit down. I want to say some- 
thing.” 

Cornelia stared at him; but she waited 
to find out what was puffing him up be- 
fore she subdued him. 

He said: “ This going away leaves me 
to run the store by myself; the post- 
office and all I must run. And I am sick; 
but I must work, anyhow. What do I 
get out of it?” 

“What do you expect ?” 

“Well, it makes me double work and 
more, but I do it for even double my 
wages. Then IT attend to customers and 
post-office and Christmas display and all. 
I make it look beautiful.” 

She considered particularly the post- 
office, of which David was rather proud. 
“To keep things going as he likes to 
have them until he comes back, I give 
you double.” 

Peter nodded several times, and did 
not go. “ That is not all.” 

“ Well, what else?” 

The tone made him tilt his impudent 
face at her. “I heard what you said to 
your sister, and I expected that for the 
present you would want no others to 
know what you and I know. Now what 
I told you T can as well tell again. But 
I don’t—-perhaps.” 
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Then 
Cornelia, looking not more anxious than 
the Sphinx, said: How 
you want?’ 

“Oh, well, | 
Ty [ go cheap. 
will do.” 

“Five dollars. You 


chance to 


There was quite a long pause. 


‘So? much do 


hard to satis- 


For to day 


am not 


five dollars 


have a 
don’t 


think you 


make your fortune, 


oe?” 
“ Yes, five dollars. Then 
[ tell no morning.” 
“ And atter to-morrow morning ?” 
“ When it is here we settle about that. 
[ sell on the installment plan only.” 
“Tlow do I that 
nothing now ?” 
“ You know it because I tell you.” 
“And if I don’t pay, but turn you out 
of the store instead, you—?” 
“ If 


store ¢ 


For to-day. 
one before to-morrow 


know others know 


turn me out, who runs the 
Now is the time for the Christmas 
dollars do 


Who 


you 


five 
you lose for him if you close up? 
handles the mail? Not you; you are not 
sworn in, even if did know how. 
Here in my pocket is the key to the mail- 
bag, and you may be sure that you don’t 
get it from me.” He was stopped 
by the pain in his throat. “ And also— 
if you don’t pay, every one in town will 
know this whole story inside of half an 
hour. 
tell 


trade; how many times 


you 


away 


To begin with, I walk over and 
Doreas and Annie. It will be nice 
for Annie. Her uncle gone off with a 
girl like Eudora Groh!” 

Cornelia followed his points, left. the 
room unhurriedly, and with a 
five-dollar bill. back to the 
store. It has long,” 
=he said. 

‘I will. I attend to it well. And to- 
day no one gets anything out of me.” 

When she was rid of him she thought, 
“T would not have paid if I had doubted 
that David comes honorably home.” 


returned 
bia Ni ww go 
alone 


been too 


The fact that she did pay, backing her 
opinion with good money, encouraged her 


like the reassurance of another person. 


Peter 
was 


settled with 

twenty-four hours. It 
for 
seven dollars, once he 


morning she 
for the next 


unevenly expensive, 


Every 
once he would 
with a 
What 


was 


have said 
four would do. 
this 
the mail 


letter 


gracious air that 


courage she could get from 


times: when 


and he 


needed many ar- 


rived, reported no -she 
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hoped so earnestly for a letter; when 

one came near her who might say, y 

she dreaded to hear from every one 

met, “ I saw your man drive off with |] 
dora Groh”; when she told over and o 
her tale of David’s business trip. 1 

invention had the effect of advertisi 
the Christmas stock. Old custom 
looked for brilliant things, and fashi 
able souls who always bought in the e 
now postponed their shopping. Dor 
was so interested that she usually talk 
about the opening as soon as she h; 
described the last the we 
ding plans. The eyes of the whole y 
fixed on the Manbecks ai 


change in 


lage were 
the Kersts. 

No letter came. Cornelia got throug 
the days because she thought that ea 
day would be the last: had she know 
at the beginning how many they would 
be, she could not have borne them so, 
still less the nights. Then sat lis 
tening for David—sometimes she believed 
she heard him—until it was necessary to 
decide whether to bolt 
as she might not 
She thought of him continually, and 
David not have recognized him- 
self if he had seen how she thought of 
him. Perhaps he had been so 
close to her as now, when for the first 
time in her life she was quite alone. 

On the questionably joyous day of the 
wedding the loneliness was worst, because 
she had been so sure that for the wed 
ding he would back. She felt 
languid, and thought that she would giv 
a great deal to be able to stay at home; 
and when 
before 


she 


the door or not, 


hear him knocking. 


would 


never 


come 


Peter unexpectedly appeared 
her and offered, in a voice that 
almost a settle definitely 
for a lump sum, she asked how much 
without hostility. Peter had done well. 
The Christmas goods were housed, and 
an elaborate 


was caw, to 


decoration was 
worked out on paper: customers bought 
more than for, although his 
sore throat was no pretence, and he could 
scarcely point out the merits of his 
merchandise: the mail had never been 
more punctiliously despatched. Still, she 
was shocked by his demand for two 
hundred and fifty dollars. At first he 
thought that he would be discharged 
Later, his promises were heard wearily: 
and when he left her she had bought hin 


scheme of 


they came 














been 


, she 
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for one hundred and seventy-five dollars 
from her own funds. 

This was backing her opinion heavily. 
Amid the distractions of the hymeneal 
house she continued to think, “ All that 
and felt surprised at herself, 
fraction of her mind 
given to the useful pervasiveness of the 
She with Doreas, 
who, arrayed and anxious, wept a little 
in a self-sacrificing way, hur- 
ried off to make a last change in the 
arrangements; she cheered the bride, and 
the her timid breast; 
she sought and found the groom, who was 
undergoing a in the best bed- 
Then went down to receive 
the solemnly smiling guests and repeat 
to them her tale David. Many 
of them had been at her wedding. Just 
that occasion, had their silk and 
broadeloth the chairs and 
their shoes protruded, as they 
sat conversing in ceremonious tones. 

When the bridal pair stood up 
thrilled with memory. The young man 
looked well, though not so well as David 


money !” 
and only a was 


aunt. sympathized 


and then 


fastened roses on 
panic 
room. she 


about 


so, on 
overtlowed 
Sunday 


she 
really had looked, and he was very far 


hehind her recollection of David. 
however, in 


Annie, 
the blue silk, with yellow 
hair that was almost too heavy for her 
little pale face, and roses shaking in her 
hand, was a winning reality. Cornelia 
had stood up before the same minister, 
in brown woollen, and well past her 
youth. She thought in a_ percolating 
way, “It may be that if I had been more 
Annie it would better 
for David.” 

“Where is David? Where is David?” 
asked her, and asked herself, 
with a lessening of hope that was pro- 
phetie. 


like have been 


they she 


The question absorbed her more 


and more ominously; she felt as separate 
from the people around as though she 
were 


invisible. She was hardly unpre- 
pared to hear the groom say: “I am 
sorry that he is not here. The other day 
in Philadelphia I saw him on the street, 
and I might have urged him to come. 
I did not speak to him at all; he did not 
He walking with a 
haired young girl.” 

Cornelia’s expression, although it lasted 
only a second, caused the young man to 


see me. was fair- 


keep his eve on her through the evening 
I ; 


as though she were liable to outbreaks; 
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but she said nothing. Now she k 
that she had known it all along. § 
went out to the back poreh and breati 
cold air, and looked 
domain, blessedly 


her o 
She co 
not go there vet; she returned into t 
house, and to this satirical 
wedding. 

To the last minute she stood by D. 
cas—through saying good-by to pa 
Annie, through the prolong 
leave-takings, and the turning back int 
the silent, disorderly rooms. 


over at 
solitary. 


business 


guests’ 


Then po 
Dorcas sat down and wept, and Corneli 
comforted her until she wiped her eye 
and said: 

‘You go home now and rest, you good 
You 


me to-day. 


sister. have done everything for 
No, you go. You will slee; 
better in your own bed, and the sooner 
I pass the first night alone the better. 
In the morning come.” 

So at last 


F turn out the 
festive lamps and go. 


When she had her 
own lamp lighted, and was sitting in her 
familiar room, which not changed 
at all, she thought, “ Annie is married, 
and left 


"> 


nothing to me! 


she could 


was 


Doreas is lonesome, and it is 
Now there was no hope; now she must 
Bitter tears flowed, but they 
could not ease the unspeakable forlorn- 
ness of her heart. 


believe it. 


She was weary with 
the weariness of ail her services to David; 
she was hopeless with the loss of the 
hopes that she had had as a bride. 

“T was so sure that I could make him 
a good home,” she thought. She reviewed 
her assiduities during all their life to- 
gether; and she had neglected nothing; 
hut it had not been enough. “ He must 
have been dissatisfied for a long time, 
and I never saw it. He must have been 
with her often, and I did not suspect. 
Fifteen years have I lived with him. I 
knew not that he was tired of me.” 

She did not wonder why he had done 
it; she knew. Eudora’s beauty made it 
worse, and her reputation made it worse, 
but Cornelia plainly enough the 
smiling When she _ had 
thought of them she could imagine Da- 
vid’s state of mind, even his resistances: 
she could respect the logical action 
which left her when she was needed no 
more. She sat solidly in her chair, in a 
conversational attitude, as though Fate 


saw 


baby eves. 





one 
e it 
rse, 
the 
had 
Da- 
pes8 5 
Hion 
no 
na 
‘ate 
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a friend of hers and they were 
iz it over, Her eyes were lowered; 
seant lashes were scarcely visible 
: the sallow lids, which had the look 
he finest smocking. Her large fin- 
moved indefinitely. @ The lamp 
red, the clock ticked, her heart beat, 
all went on together. They went 
for a long time, while she wished 
at she need never again think of 
lora Groh. 


I 


Ilowever, Eudora was now a_ perma- 

ey. What a world it was for Cor- 

a, where she must count Eudora in! 

. effort to foree her mind to this 
‘oreed her body into motion, and she 
valked up and down the room, and 
topped before the cherry tree. In the 

mplight it was airier and more shining 

han in the sun. She did not touch it, 
it she seemed to strike it with her 
es, as if it were her misfortune inear- 
ate. She said to it, “In the morning I 
irn you.” 

Braced by anger, even at such an ob- 
ject, she was able to think of what she 
would probably be asked to legitimize— 
the bringing of the other to the house. 
She said to herself: “I will oppose in 
nothing. I will go, and nothing will I 
take from him. Now if I so decide I 
can live with Doreas. Right next door, 
my God! It is a bad thing when a 
woman must be glad that she is child- 
less, as I am glad, now that he has no 
further use for me.” 

There she halted; there thought and 
misery centred. For the first time she 
felt old; she felt, though she did not know 
it, the verity of death. Hers was so wide, 
so ancient a grief. In China they had 
made a proverb of it, comparing an out- 
grown wife to a fan in autumn. 

Iler heart swelled, but it did not 
weaken into tears. Life in the last hour 
had gone deeper than that with Cor- 
nelia, down even to the Teutonic “ sub- 
stratum of taciturn § inexpugnability.” 
Suddenly she saw what to do. There 
was time; this place, which was about to 
be the scene of the doubtful activities of 
the other, gave her a chance; the other 
et her a standard to surpass. She would 
compete with Eudora. 

The busy night had been short—though 
it was December, no longer than a night 
in Mav—and it was dawn, over a dif- 
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ferent world, where she had a -new posi- 
tion and a challenging task. She was 
anxious to begin. 

While the time passed until Peter 
should appear she was as nearly impatient 
as she ever was... He did not come. She 
paid the requested visit to Doreas, ex- 
pecting to see, when she returned, the 
beginning of the day’s activities in the 
store, but she found it locked and still. 
Here was something that could be told, 
and Doreas was much interested in hear- 
ing it and in accompanying her to look 
for Peter. They learned that he had 
gone, with all his belongings, the evening 
before, no one knew where. He had left 
an envelope addressed to Cornelia, in 
which were the key to the mail-bag and 
his plan for the Christmas display. Cir- 
cumstances were offering her even more 
of a field than she had expected. 

She began immediately to work that 
field. Even now she would not in- 
eriminate David until she must; perhaps 
the last little flicker of a hope withheld 
her, perhaps the inertia of silence; she 
said nothing more than that she had not 
heard when he would come, and that 
she would run the business, and she 
allowed herself only one pause for femi- 
ninity while she put away her bonnet. 
Doreas, who otherwise would have wept 
all day for Annie, valiantly supported 
her. She had a wild feeling that Dor- 
cas would disappear too, but it was fe- 
licity to hear her berate Peter. 

Not only did Cornelia run the busi- 
ness, she accelerated it by applying to 
commerce the methods of the house- 
keeper. All the first day surprised eus- 
tomers stood about on islands in a wet 
floor, such as David would not tolerate, 
and inhaled dust and odors of soap, unti! 
the place was really clean; old things, 
long despaired of, were brushed up, dis- 
played at beguiling prices, and sold eas- 
ily; a bonfire of really hopeless articles 
was enjoyed. Annie’s first letter did not 
cause the excitement that was its due, 
for Annie’s mother, engrossed in trade, 
had developed a persuasive tongue with 
the hesitant, and used it much. Cornelia 
herself, feeling as if she trod on very 
thin ice, attended to the mail. Now 
that there was a chance to express her- 
self by work, she did not think of David 
quite incessantly: but her feelings were 
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cumulative; and her energies and her “1 will get rid of it, as you 


wits surpassed themselves, for it was her 
intention to rival youth and beauty with 
successful balance-sheets. 

On the third evening of her reign she 
the than 
usual, pulled down the blinds so that no 


closed store an hour earlier 
passer should be dazzled prematurely and 
incompletely, and began her serious work. 
She opened the boxes of Christmas goods 
hatchet that the 


noise disturbed the neighbors, and it was 


with so energetic a 


Doreas’ agreeable task to unpack objects 
which put her into a spasmodic ecstasy. 
Then they out 


ranging, draping, climbing ladders, and 


carried Peter’s plan, ar- 
hanging garlands like two stout dryads. 
They were both and it 
nearly midnight, when the gay vista was 


exhausted, was 
complete. 

pretty. If the charms of her 
work could have been added to poor Cor- 


It was 


ielia, who had no charms, she would have 
purple 
shining 


chance, against a 
There 


and glass, and 


even 


feather. was a general 
many spots of 
stuffs sleds 


celluloid and satin 


of paint 


various - textured color - and 


ind heaps of oranges, 


in useless shapes. Laurel ropes ran 
along the shelves, and looped and twisted 
from every place that would give foot- 


hold to a tack; and from them hung red 
paper bells, some small, some large, some 


The 


whole place was dominated by the tree, 


italicize Christmas. 


so large as to 


on which were displayed 
David's 


The very air appealed to divers 


many speci- 


mens of most glittering orna- 
ments, 
tastes, offering soap and spice and cheese 
and Christmas greens. 

Doreas panting, the 
window where she had been putting last 
Cornelia felt with her feet for the 
steps of the ladder, having hung the last 


bell 


of the room and up the other, and ap- 


climbed, from 


touches. 
Together they walked down one side 


proved the enormous work they had done. 
“Now it is all Doreas, 
with the solemnity of attainment. 
“All ready. I wanted it ready for 
Saturday. will be a great 
day here. Many will come only to see 


ready,” said 


To-morrow 


how we manage.” 

They made another tour. As they re- 
garded the sparkling tree, Doreas ven- 
tured, “ Are not afraid that the 
cherry tree will spoil your sales?’ 


you 


answered Cornelia, looking as if s} id 
been given a bitter unexpe: 
‘I was too busy to do so before. 


dose 


it off no longer than to-morrow.” 

They mad® another tour, then | 
said good night in a 
fectionate tone. 

To allow observers to be dazz\ 
early as they liked, Cornelia rolk 
the blinds, the wall of 
night surrounded her bright scene. 
she had best, and 
lock the door turn out 
and leave it. 


relieved al 


and black 
she st 
and the lights 
She was so tired that 
wondered why she had shielded ID 
why had deluded herselt 
thinking that she could please him 
mere fidelity and work. 


done her 


and she 


They wer 
she had to give, and she did not t} 
them much. 

Some the street 
She faced are 


one was coming up 


with a deliberate step. 


and stood still. Some one turned the 
knob of the unlocked door. Her heart 
wave a jerk, and she stared at him 


his new capacity of companion to fk 
dora Groh. 

He was not in a flourishing condit 
He looked mortally tired, his 
were flaccid under his wrinkled coat, his 
shoulders and his mouth drooped. 

“TI walked from the train,” lh 
said, very gently, as though he did not 


muscles 


over 


P 3 era ee 


want her to be too sorry for neglect 
ing him. 

She heard with contempt the unex 
pected note; she detested his weary 


prodigal look. 

“Cornelia, I am much surprised.” 

“At what?” she asked, quietly. 

She felt herself so completely mistress 
of the situation that she did not need t 
force it; she had plenty of time. 

“T have heard no word to explain w! 
did not 


sick. 


you come. Perhaps you hav 
You look unlike 
you are thin and wonderfully tired.” 

“ Where was I to come, and why? Had 
you 


“ 


been yourse| 


not enough company ?” 


You did not know where I was?” 
“T did not.” 
“Did not Peter Wolf tell you?” 
* Peter Wolf 
know.” 
“How about my letters?” 
“T got none.” 


said that he did 
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“You knew nothing?” 
“ No.” 

“ Heaven !” 

David stared as if it were a last effort 
of his exhausted eyes. Cornelia said 
no more. She had been impelled to an- 
swer his questions only, postponing Eu- 
dora Groh; she could afford to reserve 
the artillery. 

“Then I have much to tell you. On 
that Saturday there came in the after- 
noon mail a letter from my sister, say- 
ing that her man had been hurt and I 
should come. There was time for me to 
get the last train only if I went imme- 
diately, no time to look for you, no time 
to get out a team. Eudora Groh had told 
me that she would drive from the tavern 
to that same train; so I took money, gave 
Peter the letter for vou to read, and went 
with her. We made the train, and glad 
I was that I got there that night, for he 
was near dying and my sister was half 
erazy. Ie is now better; but only to-day 
could I get away, for she wanted me, and 
no stranger, to help to nurse him. Since I 
left I have had but one good night’s sleep, 
and I have been out of the house three 
times only. Once I met Eudora—she is 
on a visit—and I was glad to see some 
one from home. I am glad to be at 
home. My poor sister was in awful trou- 
ble; and he! I tell you about that to- 
morrow. For two weeks I have had it 
all the time.” 

He looked to her for sympathy in a 
boyish way, seeming unable to detach 
himself from the sad circumstances he 
had left. 

No movement of hand or tongue, 
scarcely a change in her homely face, 
showed the upheaval of fears and pur- 
poses that went on within: only a few 
seconds were required for the final 
achievement, of silent acquiescence to 
the thing as it was. 
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“You have had a hard time,” said 
Cornelia. 

* Four letters I wrote, asking you to 
leave the store to Peter Wolf and come, 
and I eould not believe that you stayed 
here, instead, to go to that wedding. 
Then I wrote once more, to say when I 
should reach home; you should have had 
the letter on Tuesday afternoon; and I 
hoped that you yourself would drive to 
meet me. I did not know what to think.” 

Now she beheld the widest horizon that 
she had ever seen; she saw how she might 
humiliate and how she might spare him 
all at onee. When, after a long, rest- 
ful silence, he began to question, she 
was ready. 

“Why did not Peter give you that 
letter? TTe must also have kept those 
that came in the mail.” 

“Tle has left town,” she said, and it 
seemed no more than her habitual way 
of answering with a remark on quite 
another subject. 

“Who ran the store?” 

“TDoreas and I. And TI said that you 
were away on business.” 

“ And all the time you knew not where 
T was! You might have thought I had 
deserted you! And you said nothing! 
Cornelia, never have I heard of a wife 
like you.” 

She had to be cireumspect. She ra- 
diated joy, the joy of proved love that is 
beyond youth. Peter and Eudora and 
all other troubles were troubles no more. 

“And you have the Christmas stock 
in place, and the store never looked 
better—” 

She had nothing to say. She wanted to 
get away—to get food for her tired man. 

At the door she turned and looked at 
him as he approved the display with a 
proprietor’s air. She saw him in the 
surroundings of Christmas, but it was 
spring for her. A fan was needed again. 











































































New York—City of Romance 


BY 
EW YORK—port of the 
for most of us Americans, at 
least the gateway of 


Down the gay dancing waters of her in- 


sea is, 
Romance. 


under her high, pale, 


day 


comparable bay, 


clear bear 
thousands of sentimental pilgrims to an 
older, New York 
her buildings skyward in an indifferent 
speak the 
marvellous progress of steel construction, 
something more of the day’s Wall Street 
news, and then fix our eyes on Romance 
across the tossing waves of the North 
Atlantie. And yet, to romantic 
and transatlantic synonymous is to be 


sky, each great ships 


lovelier world. tosses 


good-by: we something of 


make 


lazy, blind, and stupid. 
still, broadly 
commodity. It is 


A a : 
Romanee is of course 


speaking, a foreign 
staple there: it is organized, accessible, 
and well You 
brand, and purchasing it, you settle your- 
self to consume and enjoy it. From the 
Pineian Hill watch the sun _ set 
behind St. Peter’s. Along leafy English 
lanes you brush the dew from the haw- 
Or in the white 
road rise and fall beneath your rushing 


advertised. choose your 


you 


thorn. France you see 
motor, while across the wheat fields come 
into sight the gray spires of some great 
Cothie ehureh. 

All such experience is lovely; nothing 
is more to the credit of our nation than 
that But 
home, as our great town grows toward 


we know its value. here at 
maturity, New York is coming to have a 


- character, a tone of its own, to be one 
of the world’s eapitals, and unlike any 
other. 


faint bloom ereeps over it, there ventures 


Unpereeived by most of us a 
forth a strange new beauty which exists 
by none of the old rules, but will soon 
insist on fresh ones revised to include it. 

Beauty, labelled and docketed as such, 
three-starred in the red guide-book, need 
lose for us nothing of its old worth. He 
is the poorer man for that who cannot 
stand in the Florentine sunlight by the 
Cathedral’s side, rapt in admiration be- 
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fore Giotto’s Campanile. But he is a] 


so much the richer wis can get son 


thing of the same glow when, from t! 
Staten Island ferry-boat on a quiet Sw 
day evening, he sees the flaming Sing 
Tower rise above the monstrous heape 
up black of deserted  oftice-building 
Here is something as romantic—that 

as bewildering, as lovely, as incredible. 

Perhaps as quick and easy a definition 
of romance as is possible would be tha‘ 
it is the thing which is incredible, whic 
seems so remote from 
human conditions that only by a 
sudden effort of the imagination can 
we adjust ourselves to it. We all know 
how the sight of some old building can 
send fancy scampering back across the 
centuries. Such moments our city of New 
York ean provide when she chooses 
but what no city through the whole 
world’s history has ever offered as does 
New York to the bewildered stranger is 
the Romance of the Future. 

Daily the town is torn down and re- 
huilt That rest- 
less, imaginative, modern genius of in- 
vention leaps so far ahead of the average 
power of seeing, that New York is for- 
ever a 


ordinary every- 
day 


before our very eyes. 


fantastic thing, the miraculous 
product of a single night. While our 
necks are lame from trying to see the 
top of the Flatiron Building, lo! the 
white tower of the Metropolitan Life 
pierces the sky, and the frightened Flat- 
iron shrinks to the of a thatched 
cabin, no longer able to surprise or im- 


press us. 


size 


The caldron boils and its seething sur- 
face petrifies dreams. Stand in 
Long-Acre Square as a _ winter night 
falls in flying snow, see the cream-colored 
sentinel that guards the crossing of 
3roadway and Forty-second Street soar 
into dim cloudy upper distances where 
you can already almost hear the air- 
seream their warnings and see 
them flap strange wings; watch the 
electric crests of huge hotels flash out, 


into 


ships 





NEW 


Broadway, in a kind of intoxi- 
| frenzy, light the innumerable daz- 

signals of its illuminated signs; 
all this glittering through the swirl- 
flakes, and then dare deny that it is 
edible, that it is a “brave trans- 
ry thing,” that over it a 
t that never was on sea or land. Who 
feels his senses tingle at this vision 


there is 


s to stop long enough to inquire 
in the clas- 
least that 


main highways 


ther or not it is beauty 
He knows at 
the 


sense ¢ his 


is on one of 

Romance. 

\s the great ships from Europe come 
p the bay, the thousands of poor 
ignorant immigrants who crowd at the 
rails have perhaps more than we home- 
coming Americans the vision, catch the 
symbolism of the long city piled between 
Perhaps they only see mean- 
ing in the statue on Bedloe’s Island, the 
eift of France, which gives France’s in- 
terpretation of us, not our own. To 
these strangers New York beckons, prom- 


its rivers. 


ising a feature big with unknown prom- 
ise of prosperity happiness 
an overflowing - gifts 
and ineredible. 


from 
romantic 


and 
store - 


Indeed the older continent can never 
be forgotten here in this gateway of the 
New World. On the days when the peo- 
ple go holiday-making not 
the language most commonly 
spoken, and the American observer some- 
feels caught in the eddies and 
whirlpools of that great stream of foreign 
immigration which forever pours through 
the Narrows. 
the Atlantic, 


English is 
always 


times 


Memories of. things across 


faint hints of the fair 


places and the treasure spots of Europe 
Hoat mistily over the face of things here. 


And foreign events and ceremonials, 
bravely and loyally carried through on 
in alien soil, sometimes have a kind of 
pathetic and romantic charm. 

In June, for example, they celebrate 
the festival of St. Antony of Padua—in 
Fordham. They hang lanterns and fes- 
toon arches in a dreary little street of 
wooden houses, a prim and unpicturesque 
setting for the festa. Yet cannot the 
imaginative lounger catch a glimpse, a 
dim vista at the street’s end, of the half- 
Oriental domes of the great Paduan 
hurech around which the gayer festival 
across the seas is happening? And in 


YORK—CITY 
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September Our Lady has her shrine in 
a side. street just off Second Avenue, 
and by night twinkling lanterns make 
you believe, almost, that the ugly East 
Side tenements are palazzi that have seen 
better days. 

There 


digenous 


in- 
customs half 
The holidays send 
forth upon the streets thousands of chil- 
dren in the the 
masks that could 
upon the Roman the 
boulevards, and more spon- 
May the parks 
May parties. 
clad in the 
classic white muslin, and wreathed with 
the admirable but old-fashioned smilax, 
dance upon the greensward and wind 
the May-pole. Even in the crowded city 
streets, as spring comes, Robin Hood and 
his Merry Men make festival. 

Thus in 


festas 
are 


American 
that 
winter 


are too, 
only 


rect gnized. 


carnival, 
find 
Cc 

orso or 


costumes of 


rude you now- 
adays 
Parisian 
taneous merriment. In 
fill each Saturday 


Thousands of 


with 
schoolgirls 


New York 
comes into her own place as one of the 
world’s great her 
own fancies. 


unnoticed ways 


cities, learns to have 


idiosynerasies, her own 
The face of her civilization grows richer 
and more romantic. 

The end of New York is the 
most astonishing thing in America, per- 
haps in the world. Not what you saw 
vesterday, but to-day’s New York. That 
tiny building, if you please, is the one 
you taken to when you first 
visited the town, fifteen years ago! It 
was there that a wonderful elevator shot 
you up Once 
you could tell the 
time for miles around by the clock on 
the Produce Exchange’s tall tower: 
it sits in a kind of pit or cup! 


lower 


were 


see 


a fabulous twelve stories! 
—do you remember? 


now 
A new 
city has been set upon a hill, as are the 
graystone nests of Europe, the 
fighting cities of the Old World. But 
here build the hill itself; the tur- 
rets stand not upon a mountain, but on 
a beehive. 


eagles’ 


we 


the down-town 


ce lors 


As the day closes in 
district, 
mance 


and To- 
bolder. the 
Brooklyn Bridge some evening, facing the 
sunset. The mountainside glitters with 
the light from ten thousand windows. 
And black against the western red is 
silhouetted a strange, romantic sky-line. 
There are in it hints of the Orient and of 


shadows come, 


grows Come across 
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the Oecident—of the cities of the moon, 

like. It is as 

has ever been, picturesque, fantastic. 
Some dark- 

ness comes early, before the workers have 


if you nothing before it 


December evening, when 
gone home, take the ferry from the Jersey 
shore to Street. the 
bright boats, a 
the night. 
Oriental 
thickly set with tiny oval pieces 


Barclay Beyond 


river, with its darting 
huge curtain hangs across 


Can you remember a_ tawdry 
fabric, 
of looking-glass, which fascinated you as 
a child? Here it is, and 
transmuted. From the darkness of mid- 


stream the great buildings lose their out- 


magnified 


line, all blend into one plane, each giving 
its shining windows to pick out the one 
High the zenith 
runs this magic velvet of purple and blue- 


great pattern. toward 


black, embroidered with gems that pulse 


their 
distinguishable 


with inner radiance. One 
building floats in 
the pink mist of those hidden lights which 
always illuminate it, the 
little 
the spangled romantie fabric. 

It is hard not to eall such visions 
beauty. Who is to judge? Old gentle- 
men in England may write seathingly to 
the Spectator about the “ Singer-horn.” 
But if beauty and usefulness are still to 
go hand in hand, must not the code be 
revised to inelude the forty-story build- 
ing ¢ 
the Greeks have seraped the sky above 
the Acropolis? And might not medieval 
piety have built a tiny chapel on the peak 


own 
only 
great tower 


proudly holding its coronet above 


Had it been possible, would not 


of some huge building, or set a 


great 
statue of the Virgin to crown some tower, 
so that sailors down the bay might see 
her and know that they were safe at home 
and in her eare ? 

It is impossible for the twentieth cen- 
tury to while it builds 
their Yet there is a 
compensation; never before did 


so quickly. A generation or 


know, things, 


worth. curious 
things 
seant 


age 


two vives 


perspective, enables us to 
judge artistic merits with some detach- 
ment of mind. The Brooklyn Bridge, for 
example, is already ridiculously old. Go 
and 
Manhat- 
An engineer 
could tell vou what advances in science 
brought the structural 
changes which distinguish the two new 


where at one glance you can see it 
the Williamsburg and the new 
tan Bridge, now building. 


have about 
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bridges. You can, however, tell fo; 


self that it might have been centur 


that the river was spanned, that it 
almost have the old build 
who spun that 
spider’s web between slender twin t 


been 
Gothie cathedrals 


Once we marvelled at an enginee? 
umph, now we enjoy a structure be; 
architecturally and charming for 
mosphere, its old-fashioned 
tradition, its tranquil 
phere of the seventies 

‘Ah, they did things better in 
days!” we 


regare 


romantic 


sigh, looking at the ugly 
bridges which cross the river highe) 
Ugly shall sa 


how long? 


now, yes; but who 
It is an interesting speculation 
theory of wstheties to wonder how 
the general sense of beauty will ad 
itself to steel construction. Centurik 
the stone arch made it impossible 1 
long time to see anything but 
in its steel substitute. 


were in 


uglir 
Then perhaps 
Paris and the Pont Alex- 
II. the Seine wit] 
the flattened curve of the swallow’s flight, 
and suddenly realized that here was an 


saw 


andre skim 


across 


airy, graceful thing impossible in ston 
Steel is still plunging far ahead of us 
into the architectural future. When we 
catch up with it at last, we may think 
it stone’s younger and worthy brother 
Is there any 
that the splendid 
the great Gothic were at the 
time of their building regarded as any- 


evidence, one may ask, 


fiving buttresses of 


churches 


thing but cumbrous, possibly ugly struc- 
tural necessities ? 


To some, talk of the romance of thi 
Ther 
is romance of the past as well, up an 
down the island of Manhattan, for suc 
as choose to see it. 


future may seem mere paradox. 


But you must reall; 
not travel always by the Subway; 
must take occasional Saturday afterno 
to lounge through unfamiliar quart 
in search of your own special kind 
If you will only one 
imagine that New York is a foreign tow! 
the very folder that advertises the varic: 
sights of New York will tell you of 
innumerable fascinations. 
Little need be said of the 
viously romantie buildings. 
man-in-the-street has 


picturesqueness. 


more 
Even 


seen St. Pa 

















THE THINGS THAT TOWER 
Etching J ph Penne 


has noticed Trinity, standing with also a chalice covered richly with the 
real air of a cathedral church at the jewels of a pious lady who was once 
ad of Wall Street—though it is prob- a parishioner. 


ble he has never seen the curious monu- St. John’s, for a long time forgotten, 


ient to an early bishop in a small chapel has recently come into some prominence, 
the right of the altar, nor known that and some hundreds of thousands who 
ere was precious King George and had never heard of Varick Street have 
een Anne silver in the treasury, as seen the beautiful old church there. 
\ CXIX.—No. 714—114 
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HARPER’S 
From an architectural point of view it 
is the best we have, with its noble brown- 
stone porch, its light and elegant spire, 
its simple, well-proportioned interior, and 
the two admirable brick houses that flank 
it. And for had the 
gently which 
for the 
‘harm. 


many years it 


pathetic air of decay was, 
added 
played around 
the columns of the portico or sat on the 
the And in the 
pleasant, rosy-cheeked young vicar, who 
had falle 


aT glected 


sentimental 
Slum 


sightseer, an 
children 
steps in sun. vestry a 
his 
you old 
when Hudson 
Square was a pretty park surrounded by 


the houses of the town’s aristocracy, and 


genuinely in love with 


ehureh, would show 


engravings of the days 


on a summer’s day you could stand at the 
altar and look through the open church 
door across the greensward and down a 
short street to the blue river beyond. 

Of the old Hudson 


houses around 
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Square there are three left, aban 
to utter squalor and dilapidation by 
somewhat sinister-looking tenants. 
the richly wrought 


iron railings 


ornamental newel-posts by the bat 
door-steps show their original char 
The centre of the square is oceupi 


the freight depot of a railroad, for ) 
purpose the muddle-headed inhabit 
sold their park, even while they fool 
planned still to live on in their fa 
mansions. The - building itself 
sombre, heavy, brick structure, not 
ble except for the amazing sculpt 
ornaments of its western pedin 
Ilere art in the making, 
clumsy efforts of that earlier day. 
workmanship is of the ordinary st 
cutter, who, having finished the de; 
put in a few hours’ overtime at sculpt 
to complete the job. If you ean st 
around the corner in just the right m 
the elder Vander 
dispensing the bk 


ings of 


indeed is 


transport 








tion to a 
country 


grate! 
will seer 
somehow naively h 
morous. Crouch 
submissively at his 
right is Columbi 
at his left Neptu 
The freight depot 
stands proudly 
the middle, sur 
rounded by the \ 
rious products 
fields 
tories. 
pleasant 
emerges, 


our and fa 
From it 
little train 
hauled by 
an engine with 
smoke - stac! 
From a 


comic 
distance, 
through a delicious!) 
wooded country, pr 
Elevent 
Avenue at abo 
Fourteenth Street 
another train 
proaches. And 
all, the eld 
Vanderbilt, in a f 
fur coat 
hand 





sumably 





a! ove 
and wit! 
benignant 
extended, surveys t! 
The 


scene. mast 








NEW CITY HAS 
jiece is dated 1868, and, in a town where 

have so little architectural sculpture, 
attention. 

Already And the 
1)’s and 50’s in this quick-moving town 
They 

e fading quickly from us; to all intents 

d purposes they are now as remote as 
the eighteenth Yet have, 
especially in the arts, so long kept our 
eyes fixed on the colonial period that the 
and middle 
before we 


deServes 


1868 has a flavor. 


of ours are genuinely romantic. 


century. we 


early nineteenth 


vill 


capture and enjoy their charm. 


century 
time to re- 
If the 
present article had any one special object, 
it would be to that the time of 
Godey’s Lady’s Bool, and hoop-skirts and 
fashion in Second Avenue, is a fresh un- 
touched field of romance. 
a heroine of Manhattan by all means. 
But let her be not a belle of the Rev- 
olutionary days, but rather Miss Flora 
McFlimsey of Madison Square, and of 
the world of that recent, 


remote, strangely unrecog- 


have 


pass 
urge 


Let us worship 


fashion of 
vet strangely 
nized day. 

In any city the progress of the fash- 
ionable world leaves a trail of romance 
behind it, splendid aban- 
doned. Washington and Fifth 
Avenue and its adjoining streets south 
f Fourteenth, aside from the dignity and 
beauty of their buildings—it would be 
hard anywhere to match the north side 
f the square—have already the charm 
that comes from crowding memories, and 


houses now 


Square 


from the sureness that the quarter can- 


BEEN 


at 


SET UPON A Hil 


not much longer resist the invading tide 
Sut the greater 
romantie flavor is found in the districts 
where the tide has already receded, leav- 
ing only a few obstinate families to carry 
on in those spacious, distinguished old 
red-brick houses the tradition of early 
New York luxury. 

At one time Square and 
Second Avenue were established as the 
centre of what was probably termed the 
“ upper ten ” or the “ créme de la créme” 
of New York society. But the family 
which eontrolled most of the land of the 
region held it at high, almost prohibitive 
prices. At last adventurous and poor 
young couples began to venture into the 
social wilderness of Fifth Avenue, and 
before the proud Knickerbocker land- 
lords realized it the current had turned. 

Below the square there are several ap- 
pealing suggestions of those earlier days. 
By St. Mark’s, so pleasantly and irregu- 


of shops and slums. 


Stuyvesant 


larly placed on its green plat, is a spacious 
old house only recently deserted by its 
owners. And farther south in a region 
of crowded flat-buildings and noisy Ger- 
man and Hungarian cafés are the two 
remotest outposts of that bygone world, 
houses where behind polished plate glass 
and beyond immaculate curtains you may 
perhaps catch glimpses in the afternoon 
of old ladies in snow-white caps, and may 
imagine it possible that they still dine 
at five-thirty or six, and have good claret 
and madeira in the cellar. the 
older gentlemen in the clubs 


Even 
up-town 
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only remember that when the vy were young 
blades they began their New-Year’s calls 
in the region of St. Mark’s Place, 


re and 
that been there 


they have rarely 
Most of us Americans 


\ agabonds in our 


since. 
ari and 
like 
a fairy-tale that we have among us people 
vho live li old 
houses just because their fathers did. 
Here, too, south of 
intil lately 


gipsle ~ 
own towns; it 


even now continue to 


Fourteenth Street, 
those 
forgotten 


were two strangely 


desolate and 


hidden be 


the graves of so 


where, 
ind swarming tenements, were 

of those who had 
York in 
time 


cen teri ~ 


many 
helped to make New 


day. 


an earlier 
For a long charters 
and old endowments preserved these, but 
now at last go. Here there 

law keeps poor little 
One you 
u stroll, between Fifth and 
avenues near Washington Square. 


musty 


they 
the 


fragments of burying-grounds. 


and 
over the town 
may see, as Ve 


Sixth 
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And there is a eurious le xc nd, diftic 


not impossible to authenticate no 


very middle of a huge Sixth Aven 
partment It could 
was said, 


one small burving-ground eaught j 


store, 


disturbed, it 


not legal 
but 
was denied, and there was but one 
dow on turn of a 
which could be seen this pathetic, 
tered, yet gallant reminder of thos 
slept there. 

But to come back to our itinerar 

South of Stuyvesant Square the . 


ACCESS 


one staircase 


signs of early architectural dignity | 


for the most part been swept away. 


cornices and door-casings, sprawling 
fire-escapes, crudely painted fronts, si 
to indicate the usual, fairly 


prosyx r 
East Side tenements. 


But in many ea 
this unalluring exterior only masks 
old house. There is, for example, a | 
German café, just around the corner f1 

the 


vou 


avenue, why 
drink y 
cup of ¢ 


may 


fragrant 








. 
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AMONG THE SKY-SCRAPERS 


fee and munch y 
spice - cake in 
beautiful a drawing 
room as you can { 
in London or Ni 
York to-day. Tl 
tables and chairs ar 
cheap, it is” tru 
and the floor sanded 
But the 
of the apartment 
the fine ld 
woodwork cre’ 


proport it 
main, 


picked out in gold 
with the lotus-flower 
capital so character- 
istie of the New 
York of that da 
the solid old 
hogany doors © still 
shining bright! 
and the 
ble chimneypie 
(probably 
from Italy, as they 
did then) 
graceful 


white mat 
import d 


with 
nymphs on 
either side. It is a 
pleasant nook; 
it not be 
ed that it 
faintly 


may 

contend 
also 

fragrant 





THE QUAKER SCHOOL 


smance—as well as of the cinnamon in 
buns ¢ 

In Stuyvesant Square, St. George’s has 
the air of antiquity, 
Quaker church and school—red brick and 
vhite, and dating only to the forties 
have the serenity and peace of buildings 
n a cathedral There should be 


excellent 


already and 


close. 


rooks wheeling round the trees near by 


1 a bishop in shorts crossing the green. 

In this quarter it was that Thackeray 
had friends when he visited New York. 
(nd there still lives in the square a lady 
vith whom he used to find it pleasant 
to drink tea. She is a faithful and loyal 
of Manhattan; she 
either winter nor summer. 


daughter deserts it 


And it is 


the 


IN STUYVESANT SQUARE 


the privilege of the inhabitants of that 
delightful 
that 


region to see 


her daily, at an 


hour varies minute, 


go forth and take the air in a wonderful 
high-swung old barouche 


scarcely by a 
a privilege at 
for the 
old lady, erect and charming still, carries 
one back with her own and her family’s 
traditions to the earliest 
of the colonial period. 


once distinguished and romantic; 


and best days 


The Academy of Musie with its curious 
its 
already half-forgotten traditions of great 
a perpetual delight to the senti 
mental traveller in Manhattan. While it 
stands the days 
when fashion dwelt in Fourteenth Street. 


fading mid-century architecture, and 
days, is 
one can 


never torget 











Qo 


And farther 
still show 
Dutel 

(;ramercy 
lower Lexington 
cachet oft 


the 


soli 


west thoroughfare can 


the 


some mansions of 
families. 
Park, Irving 


A venue 


aristocratic 


Place, and 
all the 
respectability 
And the process goes 


have 
an 


which is passing. 


St. MARK’'S 


on. Is it 
now, w! 


all imagination to think that 
n the rush is to the East Seven- 
Eighties, and 


crept over the side 


ties, Nineties, there has 
treets off Fifth Ave- 
nue below Thirty-fourth something of this 
same autumnal air? Are the houses not 
little quaint? The 
rent has swepi by, but is it not pleasant, 
and a little romantic in the backwater? 


already a main cur- 


There are special regions like Chelsea, 
which gathers around the quadrangle of 
the Episcopal Theological Seminary with 
the 


town, and is obviously far- 


something of academic pride of a 


small college 
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ther from New York than the rem 
Long Island or New Jersey suburb. 
Greenwich Village, the hom 
but rather of a prosperous « 
bourgeoisie. In the 


now clean quiet streets that 


never 
fashion, 


keeping 


latter 
might 
most be those of some English provi: 


town. In fact, 
whole quarter k 
a British flavor. F 
in the Italian dist; 
find hi: 
in the names of p 
lic institutions, t 
once they ealled tl 
Richmond Hill. 
Greenwich has a] 
its small 
its village 
quence. 
ful 
a pretty 


you may 


surpris 
grandil 
In a peac 
street, 
red - bri 
of a 


which 


side 
house modest 
unfortu- 
nately has gone « 
of fashion in New 
York, you will find 
the Catholie Uni- 
versity of America! 
And 
the opera may 
eatch in the boxes a 
glimpse of the ad- 
mirable lady, in a 
quaint cap, who 
founded it. She her- 
self with her papal 
title modestly en 
ployed, and her air 
of the early New 
York, would perhaps 
not resent being 
called a_ pleasantly 
romantic figure in the latter-day town. 
Proximity to the West Twenty-third 
Street ferries has made fairly familiar 
the curious that street and 
Twenty-fourth between Ninth and Tent! 
avenues. The more pretentious houses 
on the more important thoroughfare, wit] 
their green doorvards, achieve a kind of 
symmetry and real dignity. And the tiny 
cottages back of them have an air of dis- 
creet with their small 
with lattices 
intricate designs 
suggest Spain or the Orient. 


size 


night at 
you 


some 


houses on 


gavety, 
over-elaborate 
work in 


porches 
and 
that 


iron- 
almost 
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far sentimental sightseer has 


found the romance which is on the 


our 


and daily path of each one of his 
rs. Undiscovered New York there 
; well: even in that great uncouth 
ded East Side there pleasant 
enades for any one who will earry 
e the holiday mood 
the appreciative 
vhich he habitual- 
cs abroad. 
A recommended itin- 
perhaps 
gin under the Ele- 
d at Chatham 
and go first by 
strange little 
the old 
burying- 
ground, which 
lay “outside the walls,” 
and is now forever 
disturbed by the clat- 
ter of 
over it. 


are 


iry would 


‘| are, 
that 
fragment of 
Jewish 


once 


trains passing 
The saunterer 
would then plunge into 
the network of streets 
which extend toward 
the East River, into 
the atmosphere of the 
sea, and of days when 
American 
American 


there were 
and 
clipper-ships. 
It is the names of 
the churches of the 
region which more 
anything 


sailors 


than else 
sound romantically in 
the ear, and would 
lure the most wearied 
sightseer to their side. 
Here are the Mariner’s 
Chureh, the Mariner’s Temple, and the 
Presbyterian Church of the Sea and of 
the Land. Quaint pleasant names, the 
last one with a kind of haunting loveli- 
ness in the very sound of the words which 
t would ke hard to match the 
ver. The Temple is of sober 


CHAPEL OF 


world 
brown- 
stone, and has two great pillars and a 


cupola, The Mariner’s Church is of pale- 


cream brick, with broad windows of tiny 


crenelated 
Sea and of .the 
five trees on its 
thin Gothic style, 


and a ridiculous 
Church of the 
which boasts 


panes, 
The 

Land, 
south 


top. 


side, is in a 


ITY 


OF ROMANCE. 

built of rubble. This rubble seems 
a favorite material in the region. There 
is a synagogue built of it, as is the little 
Church of All Henry Street, 
which has a homely rectory and 
desolate the best manner of a 
London city chureh. All these were built 


gray 


Saints in 
one 


tree in 


ee 


THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY—CHELSEA 


the care of the 
But mar- 
frequent now, wisely the 
churches managed 
for the Protestant 
of the various nationalities which swarm 
In the Mariner’s Temple, 
for example, there are services each Sun- 
day in English, Italian, German, Rus- 
Danish. Frere in this part of 
the town we are indeed at the very foot 
of the Tower of Babel. There is 
open-air pulpit where in a single evening 


the salvation and 


souls of our mariners. 


for 
since 
not 


ners are 


have accommodation 


small congregations 


in the region. 


sian, and 
one 


you may hear preaching in six languages. 


oot 
= . 


eee 


& 


~ 








IN 


[he 
in this town of ours strange, 
You 


heard it in great churches, 


very spreading of the gospel takes 
on grotesque, 


and romantie forms. may have 


you may have 


listened to it on the greensward of Hyde 
London. Now 
at Fourteenth Street and Third Avenue, 
the lights of vaudeville 
down the street, be deafened by the clang 
‘ars and the rumble of Elevated 


Park in stand an evening 


Hashing 


watch 


of surtace 


trains above, and hear the gospel from 


some missionary the 

The message flashes inter- 
the as the 
indifferent rushes by, the 
throat to 


in which he has 


pale standing in 
gutter there. 
mittently 


in thunderous night 


careless, town 
his rise 
the horrid tumult 


plan ted himself 


pre acher cracking 


above 
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But we were lounging on the East Sid 
There are beautiful old houses there, too 
in Henry and Rutgers streets, with elab 
orate 
But 
pretentious. 


railings 
“ll 
th 


iron 
the characteristic dwellings 
The 


interesting, of this 


1 . 
doorways and fine 
are 
and 


main street, 


most region is East 
Broadway, a long, wide thoroughfare t 
the easternmost point of Manhattan, a far 

Th 
it has 


houses 


and unknown region to most of us. 
street has no need to be apologetic ; 
not Its 

only comfortabk 


precisely gone seed. 
were never fashionable, 
reduced 
scale many of them evidently are still. hh 
the. down-town, west-end »e-t, where ar 
incidentally the best architecture and th« 
best 


and comfortable on a somewhat 


twisted-iron rails, there is the usual 
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asion of business in a small, rather 
But up-town—that is, in 
is a placid, sleepy, 
ential street, stopping at a tiny 
park. It begins near Chatham 
are. but one would swear that it ended 
ewhere far outside New York. It 
n its own mild way a strange, 
lreamt-of corner. A large part of the 
tery of great towns for their lover 
in the endless riddle of just who it 
. be makes homes behind all the front 
rs by which he passes. It is easy to 
agine who inhabits Fifth Avenue or 
flats of Harlem. But who lives in 
auiet streets of Greenwich, or in 
East Broadway ? 
The water-front of New York is to the 
not notably picturesque. Steam- 
raft have driven away much of the out- 
Yet there by the East 
River they still fit out revolutions for 
South America and all the Indies, and 
there, by the waterside, gentlemen ad- 
are forever swaggering and 
There they believe in hidden 
asures and forlorn hopes. 
One and another, through the 
ngth and breadth of the town, the senti- 
nental pilgrim will be given good quar- 
ers of an hour. While others may stare 
t the silly fish in the Aquarium, he will 
in his mind’s eye the round audi- 
rium, the four slender columns by the 
ge blooming into quaint lily-shaped 
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her 
new- 


Jenny Lind kissing 
thousands of her 


and 


some 


capitals, 
hand to 
found admirers. 

Fordham will be for him full of mem- 
ories, and all through the Bronx he will 
pause before old wooden farmhouses and 
country-seats which look wistful and 
bewildered by these strange new streets 
that sprawl over everything. In Central 
Park he will stop idly to note how the 
style of the fountains, and of the great 
flight of steps that descends to the lake 
from the Mall, has grown oddly out of 
the mode, and to wonder how soon, in this 
quick-moving century, it will have the 
charm of quaintness. He will wander 
through the Park delighting. in the 
queer old-fashioned people who still drive 
horses ; by day watching children play and, 
toward the northern end, groups of old 
men‘ who sit in the sun and discuss phi- 
losophy; by night regarding lovers come 
to walk, and also seeing queer derelicts 
and curious sinister wanderers prowl 
into the Park’s obscurity from the flaring 
lights of the Plaza and the Circle. 

But why should one make out his 
itinerary, .write, star, and double-star 
his guide-book for him? All that need 
be done for the sentimental sightseer 
is to try to hint that New York, now 
one of the world’s great capitals, waits 
only to be wooed. Few have ‘as yet 
learned to know her as she can be, mys- 
terious and lovely, true city of romance. 
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ROSAMUND MARRIOTT 


BY 


WATSON 


Pee griefs remembered still, how strange they seem, 
Down Life’s long vista viewed through unveiled eyes— 


Naught but the phantom fabric of a dream, 
Only the shadow of a bird that flies. 
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When the Gods 


BY 


‘ Turning, for them who pass, the common 
dust 

Of servile opportunity to gold.” 

—Old Verse. 

ENG SOT was weary. He found a 

hillock, side protected from 

the raw blustery wind, and huddled 
himself down to rest. It was cold com- 
fort, but the bite of the wind could not 
reach him. Yeng Soi was not only 
troubled by his weariness, he was dis- 
couraged; he sighed at the contemplation 
of a wasted life. He had grown old like 
a leaf; now here he was in the wind. 

The great gray plain stretched away 
before him, and when he grumbled the 
wind took up his voice and scattered it. 
Yeng Soi liked the sound of his own 
voice at times, and especially was he an 
adept in heaping curses. A little swirl 
of dust in the distance showed where a 
troop of Cossacks rode. Yeng Soi called 
down a frightful future to these, spit- 
ting upon the ground as he did so. 

“That is all for you!” he cried out, 
shrilly. “Try to. herd your beaten curs. 
They ran out of the city like pigs from 
a butcher—ran after they had destroyed 
everything. Before they came, a man 
did not need to go abroad for his dinner. 
The pickings of one city were enough to 
maintain a prince of the blood. But now 

who would have thought to see Yeng 
Soi dinnerless, and quite the beggar!” 

There sounded a gentle cough from 
the other side of the hillock, combining 
a warning and an apology. Yeng Soi 
feared evil because of knowledge, having 
associated with himself, and he scrambled 
up as quickly as his tired bones would per- 
mit. He saw a young fellow standing a 
few paces away, surveying him with an air 
of impudent curiosity and amusement. 

“ Oertainly I never thought to see you 
in this plight, Yeng Soi, O most unhappy 
man!” said the newcomer. “I thought 
you were dead. Some one had told me 
of your passing to your ancestors, and I 
wept for you, O Yeng Soi. . .” 


one 


Sneer 
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“Good men are scarce,” replied 
other, acridly, his yellow teeth showi 
“They live long in the land.” 

“But dinnerless—that is poor livi 
sneered the younger in turn. 

“T was dining like a mandarin 
you were starving at your mother 
breast,” said Yeng Soi, finding his 
sion beyond control. 

“Yet to-day you are ... quite 
beggar. I heard you say it. Yeng 
reflect—reflect how the world uses us .. .” 

Yeng Soi gritted his teeth and 
silent. Not quite close enough for 
spring to the other’s throat, he waited 
The young man knew not, however, t) 
brightness of the days in which he ]i 
and strutted. He continued his pleas 
antries, barbing each sentence with 
insult, and smiling at the twitch 
Yeng Soi’s hands. 

“ What are you now in this place? A 
coolie?” The question was put bla 
and with affected simplicity. 

“T am what you, and the long lin 
of miserable ancestors who preceded yo 
to your shame, have tried to be and failed 
I taught your father to live before you 
could even bleat. I am a thief, and y 
disgrace me by imitation.” 

“ A thief, indeed. When I asked after 
your honorable health in Hai Cheng, 
some one told me that you had grow: 
old, and had gone to be a coolie since 
your weakened belly was empty of ric 
One man said he thought you 
an actor.” 

“ Thy father’s traits cling to thee well,” 
said the old man, bitterly. “ What a liar 
was your father! He would have stole: 
fowls in the market. Had I the mone) 
he let slip, I would be a mandarin.” 

“Thou art old, Yeng Soi; thy mi 
wanders.” 

“A man is 
the truth.” 

“Remember it was thyself that too! 
the fowls ...” 

“By the Sneer of Buddha!” cried 
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never too old to forget 
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ng Soi, who had drawn closer to him. 
i[e sprang forward and caught the other. 
logether they fell to the earth, striking 

d cursing and biting, as might struggle 

, maddened dogs. Laden with old age 

ugh he was, Yeng Soi beat the young 

soundly. At length he kicked him 
ay, as though he feared contamination. 

“Go now, ecoxcomb!” he _ gasped, 
heavily, “and remember that when I 
m near that spot I shall spit on the 
rave of your father, a wretch who lies 

ith his head under his arm, which is 

e worst disgrace of all.” 

The young man limped off, wiping the 
1 from his face. His garments were 
y from the dust into which he had 
rolled; his lips resembled an overripe 
fruit. When at a little distance, he 
stopped and called out: 

“ Where will you get your dinner, Yeng 
Soi? Coolie! Go rob the blind .. .” 

And he continued these pleasing ad- 
monitions as he went his way, turning 
about now and then to launch a fresh 
series of invective, as though new thought 
had restored him. Soon his blatant 
howlings. were lost in the intermitterit 
gusts of the wind. But to Yeng Soi’s 
febrile mind, even the blustery puffs 
caught up the insults and repeated them. 
He knew he had grown old, and the 
knowledge burdened him as a disgrace. 

The pride of Yeng Soi was a holy 
thing. He had built it for himself in 
the days of a successful youth. Now, the 
building of a young man’s pride is often 
upon sand, so that in time it is beaten 
flat to the ground; but in the, case of 
Yeng Soi, master thief, this was not so. 
His ealling had been a lucrative one in 

nation of. deceit, and when one has 
beaten the gods at their own game it is 
high time to be proud. Death had been 
the reward of blunderers, and to live one 
must be a master. Yeng Soi had added 
to his art an elusive touch of genius and 
no little science, the combination of which 
produced something of mystery. 

But he had now arrived at that more 
than mature age when he could no 
longer deceive himself by old visions. 
Life was not the beautiful golden thing 
he had on a time imagined; it was an 
iron existence, immutable and _pre- 
ordained. He had learned bitterly that 
very measure of success is -balanced by 
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seme portion of grief or failure. He had 
long wailed that the gods do not divide 
equally. The ill luck of men amused the 
devils as their triumphs rejoiced the gods. 
That cunning for which he had been 
famed was now leaving him. Age levies 
a ruthless tribute. It arrives to-day and 
remains patiently with its handicaps un- 
til the end. It attacks and conquers. 
Youth considers not this assault until 
suddenly it is made and carried. Yeng 
Soi, his face a stolid mask, reviewed 
these things stonily. 

“Tt is the middle devil that we meet 
by chance, the devil of opportunity .. .” 
Upon this possibility he placed his hope 
to win. 


Blows may punish the prophet, but 
the truth of his prophecies remains. 
The taunts of that one he had met cut 
him to the soul. His mask of pride, 
shown so jauntily to the world, now 
seemed riven, and Yeng Soi imagined 
every man could see his _ infirmities. 
He was dinnerless and quite the beggar. 
The nearest town was four miles away. 
He must go with those who retreated, 
hurrying as fast as possible, bemoaning 
silently his wrecked ambitions; for even 
a thief has ambitions, and Yeng Soi’s 
was to be an honest man. 

“ One last booty,” he had said, more than 
once, “and then—a life of respected do- 
mesticity. I would store the stuff care- 
fully, I would change my name, going 
among strange peoples to the north; I 
would marry, possessing a house with a 
courtyard, and I would ride upon an 
ass, with a boy to ery out before me, 
extolling praises. I would go to the 
temple! By the Greatness of Confucius! 
I would pray. I would even give alms.” 

But the swiftly moving grayish clouds 
gave no promise to him of this long- 
desired happiness. He bent down his 
head and began again the long tramp 
across a cheerless plain, which in itself 
reflected life perfectly to his thinking. 
It was a bleak place. The rude wind 
:swirled up great bags of dust, dun- 
capped, like dirty yellow balloons lung- 
ing at their tethers. There was ice in 
the breath of the wind. Above, a chill 
drab sky, studded with puff - cheeked 
clouds, rolled aimlessly, and stared at 
the world as if astounded at the sin of 
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it. In its vision were millions upon mil- 
lions of atoms, each moving his way, 
head down and selfishly intent, each 
wrapped in a cloak of wondrous and 
supreme conceit. But Yeng Soi did not 
this. He felt himself alone, 
isolated, and accursed. 

These were the gray days of the great 
retreat. An army soundly beaten at 
every point fell back doggedly, like sheep 
well ordered and huddled, fearing the 
wrath behind and haunted by dreams of 
A little ball of dust 
in the far distance showed where a troop 
of Cossacks rode. 

Fugitive Chinese were also making the 
trail northward. Their villages had been 
burned, or wrecked, or they feared would 
be. During day and night, in the cold 
and the wind and the rain, these jour- 
neyed slowly toward other cities, where 
they might starve, but at least be safe 
the dangers hovering about the 
pinions of war. Most of these were well 
inured to the pinching of the stomach, 
but that awful void caused by a stray 
rifle-bullet they had no desire to add to 
their suffering. 

On the dreary moor over which Yeng 
Soi packed his troubles there were sev- 
eral of carried 


consider 


decimating battle. 


from 


these groups. Some 


household goods of the queerest nature. 
A fleeing man is usually a foolish one. 
He passed one fellow staggering beneath 
Yeng Soi asked 
An- 
other bore an old woman on his back as 
though she were a sack, and he minded 


the weight of a door. 
him if he expected to find a house. 


not her groanings. Then there tramped 
an old man, bent and weak, accompanied 
by a small boy, on whose shoulder the 
man leaned for support. They hobbled 
along sullenly, shielding their eyes from 
the dust swirls. Yeng Soi noted a good- 
ly bit of meat-bone in the basket that 
hung from the old man’s shoulder, and 
he deftly appropriated it. With a neat 
pass he concealed this bone beneath his 
quilted coat, and in some mysterious 
manner it remained there. 

“Peace and ten thousand blessings,” 
eaid Yeng Soi, in a whining tone. 

“May they be yours,” responded the 
old fellow’s thin voice. 

“The dust gets into the eyes,” said 
Yeng Soi, striving to be sympathetic. 
To those who fed him on his way he 
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could afford to exhibit an _ interes 
Within himself he was at that momen: 
making silent comment on the ease 
which he had procured his dinner, 
claims of the prophet had been pr 
bombast, and once again Yeng Soi { 
flush of pride. 

“ My eyes do not bother me,” 
the old man, simply. 

“ No—he is blind,” added the boy 

Yeng Soi gasped and stopped s 
His feet seemed to refuse their ordi) 
capacity; his jaw dropped. Blind! | 
head-like sweat suddenly oozed out 
his pores. A prophet indeed had sp: 
to him, and this the bitter proof. 
was even now robbing the blind! 


answ 


Yeng Soi said no other word to them 
but turned away toward the low | 
He sought a place in which to hide } 
self from sight. 

A long time he wandered. Hu 
did not gripe him sorely, for the tr 
pressing upon him was of graver nati 
than the mere hunger of the stomac 
He went on and on, as a man accur 
a blank expression upon his face, a fe 
ing of desolation in his heart. 

But hunger is banished only to return 
It is a persistent thing, ever renewing 
the attack, each new assault fiercer, and 
when the gnawing pains returned later 
in the day he tried to conquer by 
mental analysis of his fault. He ha 
robbed the blind. Such food could 
aid him much. But he was hungry. [i 
took out the bone and looked at it. Tl. 
temptation of the eyes is worst of al 
Twice he sniffed at the bone and twi 
put it aside. Once he swung his 
as if to hurl it away, but this was onl) 
pretence, and his fingers refused to r 
linquish their hold. Then hastily, w 
ishly, as though he would leap perditio: 
he took a bite. It was good sweet m: 
and the morsel in his mouth condemn 
him. Yeng Soi gave a great sigh. [lis 
reputation, all blind men, the hope 
future reward, prophecies and punis! 
ment, together with the string of phi- 
losophy that bound the whole, he flung 
to the winds, for here was meat and hi 
had a stomach. He ate heartily. Th 
bone had taken on a polish when lhe 
finally threw it away. Then he be- 
came reflective. 
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“ At Hai Cheng,” he muttered to him- 
self, “I saw a man beaten for stealing 
rice. He complained that he had been 
hungry. They flattened the hunger out 
him. It was a nasty sight to see him 
writhe. I wonder how many men are 
damned because of their stomachs? 
Many, no doubt, since between stomach 
and conscience there is no choice.” 

Night was coming on. Already the 
far-away rim of the plain was dimmed 
by a low-hanging belt of purple. The 
light of the gray day faded into a saf- 
fron murkiness. Out of this flung the 
dusk of night and a cold wind. The 
hitter blasts skimmed over the levels 
with a low moaning sound. 

Yeng Soi, finding himself in the hills, 
went on in hope of shelter. If nowhere 
else, in these protecting hollows he could 
seek a place in which to pass the long 
hours between the death of one day and 
the agony of another’s birth. It was a 
wild, sterile region, and Yeng Soi did 
not observe a single beaten track. Once 
he avoided the ruins of a tomb. He was 
not afraid of tombs, but he did not wish 
to invite further trouble from such a 
place. On this night especially did he 
hesitate to accept the first offering of 
a most inhospitable countryside. He felt 
that portentous things were about to 
occur. Retribution follows evil, and he 
had robbed the blind. As a man swayed 
by doubt he went into the hills, the 
curious unknown beckoning. 

Stumbling on warily, avoiding the un- 
couth shapes that rushed up as horrible 
things and beeame bushes, he sought 
shelter for a long time. Despairing at 
length, and being now lost, he stopped 
to look about. Then he heard a low 
creaking—the sound of a cart. Going 
in this direction, he saw a black mass 
moving slowly, and he called out. There 
was no answer. Yeng Soi approached 
the object amid an ominous silence that 
did not assure him of good. 

It was a cart. He looked all about 
for the drivers of it. The horse stuck 
out its muzzle in a friendly way, and 
there was nothing else of life to be seen. 
Yeng Soi was tired. He tethered the 
horse with one of the lines to a scrub 
tree, and erawled beneath the cart’s cur- 
tain to stretch out on something that felt 
like a huge chest. Almost immediately 
he drifted away into dreams. 


Yeng Soi awoke with a start. He was 
cold and cramped; a rain was falling and 
the drops beat a tattoo on the covering 
over his head. A dull light struggled 
to prove that it was morning. He sat 
up and looked about him. Then he 
gasped out: 

“You— Where—” 

Beside him, almost touching him, 
though on the cart’s floor, lay a man. 
The man’s posture was strangely con- 
torted, his head supported by his arms, 
face downward. 

“You...” called Yeng Soi, wetting 
his dry lips. The man might be a robber, 
with a keen knife and throat-cutting 
ideas. But the man did not move. Yeng 
Soi reached down and touched him, 
jumping away again with a little nervous 
squeal. The man’s head lolled to one 
ide, and Yeng Soi saw that he was 
bloody and dead. Shot through the neck, 
he seemed not to have died in the best 
of spirits, and there was upon his face 
a most unpleasant expression, a repulsive 
grin. Yeng Soi regarded him, and for 
some time he sat looking at the man, 
biting his fingers, while from fixed star- 
ing eyes the other stared back, as if sar- 
donically congratulating Yeng Soi upon 
his discovery. 

“He was hit,” whispered Yeng Soi. 
“Then he drove into the hills and 
Ged... ” 

The courage of the thief returned slowly, 
and finally he mustered spirit to ransack 
the man’s clothing. There was nothing 
of reward. The chest offered*the only 
possible chance of spoil, and was all the 
cart contained, it being even devoid of 
food. Yeng Soi groaned at this evi- 
dence of poverty, yet he planned amid 
his covetous criticism. The horse would 
fetch a good price at some distant town, 
and the cart was worth much food if it 
could be converted by sale into cash. 
He had no doubt of this, or of his shrewd 
ability as a trader. As for the chest— 
it was a bulky box marked with a strange 
device, and there were iron clamps and 
a double lock.. It was a streng affair, 
built to resist the examinations of the 
eurious. This strength had not been 
devised for nothing, and the eyes of 
Yeng Soi glistened rapaciously. It was 
not the sort of wooden chest owned by 
the average countryman, such as was 
evidently the driver of the cart. 
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Yeng Soi tried to pick the loeks with 
a thin bit of iron wrenched from the 
cart’s bottom, but in this he failed sig- 
nally. Then with a large stone he fell 
to hammering at the clamps. Only noise 
and a bruised finger resulted from this 
attempt, though he had labored with 
endeavor. The chest seemed as solid as 
the stone with which he battered it. At 
last he gave up the struggle, the sweat 
upon him, and he panting from his effort. 
He was weak and angry. He 
sucked at his finger and swore strange 
oaths. He kicked the driver of the cart, 
and the man’s head twisted into such 
a startling position that Yeng Soi re- 
gretted his lack of respect for the dead. 

“ Now the chances are,” said Yeng Soi 
to himself, “that if I take the cart into 
a town, some honest meddler will claim 
the whole thing, while I, who am getting 
old in the age of wickedness, may receive 
2 thrashing. They might ask me who 
killed the driver. No! I will hide the 
chest, drive the horse to market, sell it, 
and return with tools to the conquest. 
The horse will be worth...” Yeng Soi 
sighed. The steed was old and would 
bring little. But the chest remained, 
and he brightened in the thought of its 
mysterious possibilities. 

First he disposed of the driver, carry- 
ing the dead man to one of the tombs and 
stuffing him away in a crevice to rest 
among strange peoples. Yeng Soi felt 
that in this he had performed a pious 
duty. Then he whipped up and drove 
into theehills until he came to a likely 
place, a ravine in which the cart would 
be concealed from chance view. Heaping 
brush over it as a blind, Yeng Soi loosed 
the horse and prepared to ride away. 
One last covetous look he gave to the 
chest which might contain a glorious 
future for him. A smile of trembling 
hope came to the face of Yeng Soi as 
he thought of his virtuous ambitions. 
He headed for a town. 

A tiresome ride, for the horse was not 
gifted with rourded pads of flesh, and 
Yeng Soi arrived at his market. In 
an hour, though not until after several 
periods of spirited haggling with traders, 
he had disposed of the patient beast. 
Yeng Soi wept a little as they led away 
his horse. Posing as a peasant in hard 


now 
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straits because of the villainous war. | 
efiect oi this acting was necessary to 
quiet any possible suspicion. He pro- 
claimed to the bystanders that the for- 
eign devils had killed his honorable moth- 
er, to say nothing of his four ungrat; 
children, and now the sale of a |}, 
prized family servant convulsed him 

a tremendous grief. One of the trad 
discovered later that he was minus 
purse, and swore vicious things agai 
the whole clan of thieves, ancient, mod- 
ern, and to eome, without once conn 
ing Yeng Soi with the misfortune. 

Now, being supplied with money, Ye) 
Soi purchased a meal and a warmer coa 
His grin was fresh again. Success | 
met him half-way, and before the 
vance of it vanished his former g): 
and pessimism. When the sun came 
out it langhed with Yeng Soi cheerfully. 

He spent the night at an inn, and then 
began careful preparations for a return 
to the hidden cart and its inviting chest. 
He did not entirely forget his mission 
in life, however, relieving several girdles 
while passing through the crowds. The 
opportunities of the moment were not 
to be neglected, and he counted his gains 
in a happier mood. 

“To! Ho! there are harvests to 
gleaned in this place,” he said to him- 
self. “Tf there is nothing worth my 
trouble in that chest, I shall return and 
end my days here.” 

Purchasing tools necessary to his as- 
sault on the iron-clamped box in the 
hills, he set out, proceeding as rapidly 
as possible, and regaling himself with 
the plans for a splendid future. The 
same dust and wind assailed him, but 
he no longer considered these in the light 
of the day before. The world had taken 
on a new aspect. He had a snug coat, 
he had dined, and there were 
chinking in his belt. 

But when about half the distance had 
been covered, Yeng Soi saw approaching 
a small troop of soldiers. These were 
behaving in a most peculiar manner. 
They seemed to be filled with the gayest 
spirits. And thinking them drunk, 
Yeng Soi prepared to give them the road, 
knowing that a drunken soldier is seldom 
charitable. Drawing closer to them, he 
perceived that they were overjoyed. H> 
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could sympathize with any one burdened 
with good fortune, and made ready his 
finest smile. 

Then a movement of the soldiers dis- 
closed a cart, and he saw too that they 
drew it, some pulling, some pushing, and 
all laboring. He uttered a shrill scream 
of anguish. It was his cart, the one con- 
taining his magic chest, the coffer of 
his future hope. These soldiers had dis- 
covered it. A feeling of animal-like 
fury possessed him. He felt that he 
could fight the whole party, the world 
if need be, to recover his property. For 
the first time in his life of thieving he 
knew how it felt to be robbed. 

He ran up to the soldiers and demand- 
ed his property. Yeng Soi grew virtuous 
as he made his claim, and a righteous 
indignation inflated his chest. He swore 
that he would appeal to the authorities. 
The law, that wondrous civic force which 
he had so long despised, now seemed to 
him as a noble thing builded for his 
preservation. 

The soldiers had talked mirthfully 
among themselves until he fairly burst 
among them, a human bomb, explosive 
and threatening. It became necessary 
to yield some attention to this menace, 
for it was no longer possible to shove 
Yeng Soi aside. 

“This is not your cart,” said one of 
the men. “This chest belongs to the 
Tsar. There is the army lock and mark 

see it? . . .” 

“ Robbers! Thieves!” he wailed, 
frantically. “It is my cart! I am a 
poor man! .. .” 

But they would not listen; he was 
violently thrust out of their path, and 
one went so far as to bestow upon him a 
hearty kick. 

Yeng Soi arose, dazed and breathless, 
spent with protestations, his pride bub- 
bling in his throat. He felt the cruel 
indignity of it all, hearing their laughter. 
Grinding his teeth, he hurried after the 
soldiers, only to have the kicks repeated 
with astonishing variations. Bruised and 
beaten, he followed them at a distance. 

It seemed to be many weary miles to 
the town, and quite doleful was his sec- 
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ond entrance. He had departed singing, 
laden with spoils. and the sun on his 
back; he returned dejected, embittered, 
cold, and bone-bruised. A crowd gath- 
ered about the cart, more soldiers ap- 
peared, followed by their officers, and a 
babble arose as these talked. Yeng Soi 
silently denounced such an army of van- 
dals, which, coming in quest of a conti- 
nent, had descended to stealing a cart. 

Then a boy, running in excitement 
from the throng, passed close to the lip- 
bitten Yeng Soi. 

“It was lost, and...” explained the 
boy, waving toward the crowd. 

“ What?’ grunted Yeng Soi. 

“ The chest—the great money-chest.” 

Yeng Soi swayed as one drunk with 
wine. 

“What did you say?’ he cried out. 

“ Money!” said the boy, eager to as- 
tonish some one—“ money to pay the 
foreign devils. They fight, they get 
killed, they pay money. It was lost in 
the hills, but they found it...” 

Yeng Soi groaned as if he had received 
a death-hblow. He flung himself down in 
the road and beat his héad in the dust. 

And for days after this, a bedraggled 
figure, unkempt, hollow-eyed, haunted 
the narrow streets of the town, pitifully 
listening to the story of the chest. Soon 
the recital became as tradition, some 
saying that the wealth of a thousand 
mandarins had been lost and found with 
the cart, while others declared that there 
had been no chest at all. Yeng Soi was 
overjoyed when he found a man to de- 
clare that the box contained nothing but 
old iron. But immediately he doubted 
this, since the man could be a liar, and 
Yeng Soi took no comfort from his as- 
surance. From place to place he wandered 
as if the life had gone out from him, 
leaving a moving frame resembling a 
man, emotionless, vacant-eyed, dull. 

“The gods sneer at the poor,” he would 
say, bitterly. 

And after four weary days he arrived 
at the point from which he had started— 
quite the beggar. He viewed his condi- 
tion not without terror. A _ trembling 
emotion seized him. He must steal to live. 
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All Loves in One 


BY JULIA C. R. DORR 


NLY in day-dreams do I dream of thee! 
By day our Past moves ever by my side, 
A mystic Presence of majestic mien, 
In samite clad, white as its stainless soul,— 
And eyes like his who sought the Holy Grail. 


By day, by day, O thou beloved and lost! 
Under the hidden current of my life 

The thought of thee runs ever, tingeing all 
With its own color, even as the sky 

Lends its own azure to the sleeping lake. 


By day, by day, the soft airs breathe thy name; 

The strong winds bear it on their mighty wings; 

The whispering pines repeat it to their kin; 

Each flower speaks of thee, and the red rose breaks 
Its box of precious ointment at thy feet. 


All times are thine. All seasons are thine own; 

The joy of spring, fair summer’s golden prime, 
Autumn’s rich splendor, and the winter snows ;— 

The flush of dawn, noontide and lengthening shades, 
Sunset and moonrise and the evening star. 


All poets sing of thee. All tender lays 

Of ancient minstrelsy seem born of thee; 
Music high-soaring to the gates of Heaven. 
The martial drum, the trumpet’s long appeal, 
The requiem low,—taps, and the last salute. 


Only in day-dreams dream I now of thee! 

Once when night came and my glad soul sprang free 
From the close bonds of sense, I dreamed and dreamed! 
I was a young child sitting at thy knee 

And shyly groping for thy tender hand; 


Thy mother, in all humble, household ways 
Ministering to thee, bringing food and wine; 
Thy comrade, reading from the selfsame book 
And conning life’s hard lessons, one by one; 
Thy friend, thy lover, giving kiss for kiss. 


And sometimes through the world of dreams there swept, 
Like the swift shadows over meadow grass, 

Such strange, fantastic visions that I laughed 

And wept—ali in one breath. How will it be 

When, after life’s long day, I sleep indeed? 


























REMAINS OF THE WALI 


SURROUNDING THE 


City OF PEMA 


The Older Siam 


SOME 


BY CHARLES 5S. 


Late Chief Medical I 

I{—f— Siamese have very little au- 
| thentie record of the history of 
their country beyond the present 
dynasty. Books they have of mythology, 
of religion, of and of his- 
made of palm leaves and written 
in the ancient Pali or Sanscrit. These 
w books, made, written, and illustrated 
by the Buddhist are becoming 
more and more rare, the government now 
endeavoring to secure all in existence for 
he National Library. 
learned by 


more 


medicine, 
tory, 


priests, 


As far as can be 
a foreigner these books are 
or less modern. That is, none go 
the inhabitants 
the “Tai” or 


Siamese desig- 


hack to the time when 
of the land not 
‘ Free ” people, as the 
nate themselves. 
But people 
VoL. CXIX.—No. 714 —116 


were 


another entirely Cam- 


RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL 


BRADDOCK, JR., 


ispector, Royal Siar 


DISCOVERIES 


Ph.G., M.D. 


ese Government 
bodian in origin lived in the 
before the Siamese, 
tion which 
origin, 


country 

and with a civiliza- 
strong traces of In- 
dian both as to religious rites 
and ceremonies and as to commerce 
and the arts. 

The only records of this older people 
shown to the present generation are those 
carved in stone by human hands in the 
remote past. Yet some of these, in places 
protected from tropical rain and sun, are 
well preserved. This Cambodian race 
lived and flourished on the great plateau 
of northern and eastern Siam, from the 
head waters of the Menam across to the 
valley of the Nam Sakt and down the 
valley of this river, so little known even 
to this day that it is represented on the 
official maps by a dotted line. (T 


she ws 


came 
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down the Nam Sakt in a native dugout after wave of invasion and immig 
boat for fourteen days, the second white has in more recent centuries come 

man ever to descend it.) From the Nam south from China and the foot-hi 
Sakt the old Cambodia extended as far the Himalayas, 


and some such iny 
as to the 


great ruins of Angkor Wat, might account for the extinction 


which, with the exception of the ruins Cambodians, but this is simply conje: 
of India, Java, and Egypt, are prob- It is a significant fact that 


a 
ably the most interesting of any in idols are distinctly Brahmistie an 
the world Suddhistic, showing that these walle 
The Cambodians have left behind them ies with their huge temples and r 
the traces of a eivilization that would voirs existed probably centuries }y 
shame some modern cities, and vet have Buddhism was introduced 
vanished utterly. As in the case of the The Siamese government, unde 
people who have built the great ruins energetic supervision of H.R.H. P: 
of Central America, nothing is known Damrong, Minister of the Interior, 
of their arts, business, or mode of living, who is himself an ardent 


archzeolog 
outside the few bas-reliefs still intact. 


is now going ahead in a modern way 
A line of ruined cities, great reservoirs, investigate and care for these ruins. © 
and irrigation works stretches across the several recent tours of inspection to 
plain, standing in mute majesty in the ferent parts of the country the Minist 
eternal silence of the insatiable and re- of the Interior has for the first time y 
lentless jungle. ited some of these ruins, and it has be 
How these people lived, worked, and my privilege and fortune to accompa 
died is a mystery. No written record him. He personally took many ph 
tells us the cause of their disappearance. graphs, and very kindly gave me permis- 
We can conceive of a nation disappear- sion to use them in any way I wished 
ing only through some great calamity. Several of these collections of ru 
know from later history that wave had never before been seen by a 
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Next to those at 
ekor Wat, which the 
neh have made 
wn the civilized 
numerous 


to 
d by 
e publications, the 
of Pemai is the 
st important. This 
ent city lies in the 
stern central part of 
Siam, near the head wa- 
: of the Korat River, 
of the main tribu- 
ries of the Mekong in 
Siam, and about thirty 
miles east of the 
of Korat, the 
astern terminus of the 


ar- 


town 
north- 


government 
railways. Korat is two 
hundred miles north of 
the city of Bangkok— 
called ofticially the 
not “ Bang- 


but “ Krung 


Siamese 


by 
Siamese 
kok,” 
Thaep.” 
On the Mekong River 
the oldest 
wat, or tem- 
but this 
only dated back, accord- 


we had 
Buddhist 
Siam, 


seen 


ple, in 

















ing to the records, about 





If 
rightly, 
told 
me that this building had been the model 
from which all ideas had been taken, and 
explains why the general plans of pago- 
das all over Siam are the same. 


eight hundred years. 
[ recollect 
Prinee 


PRINCE 


Damrong 


It was very interesting travelling on 
the return trip through the Laos coun- 
try, for besides visiting the numerous 
ruins, many of the Laos people had never 
before seen a white man, and when they 
came by thousands to pay their respects 
to the Prince, they stopped to see and to 
wonder at the three white men with him. 

We followed partly the route taken by 
those intrepid explorers, Mouhot, Gar- 
nier, MeCarthy, and Prince Henry of 
Orleans, but a good part of our journey 
was through Siamese territory where no 
white men had ever been before. Our 
outfit for the expedition to the north con- 
isted of eleven elephants to carry the 
sick and their personal baggage, one hun- 
dred bullock-carts, four hundred porters, 


DAMRONG AND SUITE AT PEMAI 


and fifty mounted police. At the differ- 
ent stations we were joined by the local 
officials and prominent men of the coun- 
try, often to the number of fifty or 
seventy-five, sc that the entire expedition 
would usually number from seven hun- 
dred to eight hundred persons. 

The personal court of H.R.H. Prince 
Damrong, Minister of the Interior 
of Siam, consisted of the High Com- 
missioner of Korat  provinee, three 
personal aides, Major Kolles of the 
gendarmerie, the local governor of the 
province through which we passed, Mr. 
De Laroca, civil engineer, and myself 
as physician. 

As we were to travel for many hun- 
dreds of miles through the jungle where 
there were few or no inhabitants, large 
parties of men were sent on ahead many 
months before by the local officials to 


clear away the jungle at the proper in- 
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tervals tor halting-places, and to build 


bungalows for the Prince and escort to 


sleep in. In the bad tiger-country these 
built with 
around them, and with elevated sentry- 
boxes at the corners, but large camp-fires 
were mostly depended upon to keep the 
wild beasts away. 

Our led us from 
railway to Korat, the terminus of 
railway, and from 
Nong Kai on the Indo-Chines« 
We followed the old jungle route which 
extended in a northeasterly direction, and 


were always bamboo fences 


route Bangkok by 
the 


there to 
frontier. 


northern 


which had been used for centuries as the 
from China 
Bangkok. <A _ great 
deal of work in improving this road had 
the government, 
principally in building bridges across the 
streams and cutting the timber back for 
several hundred feet on both sides of the 
trail. For days we travelled through great 
forests of hard 
varieties of 


main artery of commerce 


and Indo-China to 


been don by Siamese 


hundred 
Siam, and 
the amouiut of timber simply cut down to 


wood, over one 
which exist in 


widen the trail would amount to millions 
of feet 
cedar 


f rosewood, teak, mahogany, red 
ebony, and dozens of other kinds. 
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The old jungle trail goes alm 
rectly north from Korat till you 
the Mekong River, a distance of 
five hundred miles in a direct lin 
which at Nong Kai, twelve hundred 
from its mouth in Cochin China 
ly two 


miles wide, and can tr 
called a majestic river, although 
this point of no 


In the wet season 


dry season at 


depth. when all 
the provir 
Yunnan in southern China and thy 
table-land of Tibet, it becomes a 
river, feet 
great floods 
marks and buoys like chaff, so 


tributaries are draining 


rising sixty from low 


level, its sweeping 
that 
French government has found it 


sible to make it a navigable strean 
dittculties of 
by the large rocks and the rapids w 


navigation being do 
make voyaging on it a terrible chapt 
maritime accidents. 

The French colonial government 
Vientiane, the capital of French LL: 
H.R... Prince Damrong 
his suite the use of a 


tendered 
small river g 
boat to take the party some three h 
dred miles down the This 
boat, built in France, drew only twe 


river. 
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COURTYARD OF A 


inches of time 


had at 
an ascension of the river for two 
hundred miles inside Chinese territory, 
the farthest any white man had gone up 
the river. however, 
not without incident, the steamer ground- 
ing on sand-bar after sand-bar, owing to 
the swiftly shifting channel of the river, 
to be hauled off by sheer weight of num- 


water, and one 


made 


The journey was, 


bers by hundreds of men requisitioned 


from the surrounding villages. As the 
river was literally alive with alligators, 
it was very interesting to the men 
forced to walk up to their waists in the 


water. At night we would tie up to the 


BUDDHIST 


TEMPLE BUILT A.D. 1100 


bank in the deep jungle and keep very 
close to the boat, owing to the great num- 
ber of tigers in the neighborhood, the 
neighboring villagers bringing us news 
of their depredations among the cattle 
along the river. 

The jungle on the banks of the upper 
Mekong is very much like that on 
the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. 
There are enormous trees covered with 
a heavy luxuriance of trailing vines, 
with beautiful orchids, and the jungle ‘is 
literally alive with game, especially great 
numbers of peacocks, wild elephant, tiger, 
rhinoceros, bear, and deer. 
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When we disemb 
took to our 
phants and ponies, w] 
had been sent 
from Nong 
the river. It was |] 
that I told ¢ 
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of the vast 
electric eels. 
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ciinall 
Kai di 


was 


number 


After leaving the 1 
started to t 
southwest on our retur 
journey toward Korat 

At all of the tow 
along the river for hu 
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er we 
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been received by Sian 
ese officials and peopl 
great rejoicins 


bands of music, hous 


with 


decorated, and firework 
and lakons, 
ful! 


was 


native 
theatres, in 
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to the fact not only 
of the Prince, 
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family to 
part of the 
for 
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the visit 
the first 
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visit 


king 
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INNER DOORWAY OF THI 


After 
Muang 
to travel 


arriving at 
Mmok Dahan it was determined 
fifty miles the river 
through a number of strong rapids, and 
this part of 


our destination at 


dow n 


the trip was taken in war- 
canoes dug out of a single log eighty to 
hundred feet in length, with forty 
paddlers in each canoe. 


one 


In these large canoes, with every man 
straining at the paddles 
the war-songs, we stot at 
through the boiling 
missing rocks 
death to the whole 
had struck them, 


and. singing 
full 

whirlpools, 
would have meant 
party if the canoes 
the steersmen standing 
up and with their utmost strength swing- 
ing the huge paddle used as a 
at the critical 

Owing to the enormous whirlpools and 
the suction, it 


speed 
just 
which 


rudder 
moments. 


strong was necessary to 


force the boats through at topmost speed. 


COURTYARI 


years, 
the 
caused by th 

completion of the treat) 
France, by which Siam was given 


but also to 


faction 


satis 


with 


control of her own territory up to th 


bank of the Mekong. 


Heretofore she was 
not allowed to have any 
fifteen kilometres of the 
her own soil. 


troops withi 
right bank on 
For hundreds of miles down 
the Mekong on the right bank in Siames 
territory were village after village, plan 
tation after plantation, thousands an‘ 
thousands of inhabitants living in 
peace and eontentment, while across 
the river in French territory for hun 
dreds of miles there nothing but 
jungle. These people moved across th 
river by whole villages, voluntarily giv 
ing up their homes and property sooner 
than be ruled by an alien though ci 
ilized people. 

After travelling for about ten days 
over a rolling upland country we cam 
out on the grassy plain which stretches 


was 
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hundreds of miles to the north and 
th of the valle Vv ot the Korat River, 
ch here runs east and west and 
nties into the Mekong. On this exten- 
plain was the seat of the great an- 
nt Cambodian civilization. To the 
th was Angkor Wat, one of the 
rgest ruins of antiquity, and now be- 
carefully preserved by the French 
vernment, as under the last treaty it 
now in French territory, and we 
assed daily the remains of extensive 
rrigation works, canals, and now and 
hen ruins of towns, showing that in 
s past a high state of civilization 
had been maintained on this vast plateau. 
Crossing this plain sixty miles, which 
s like a broad sea of grass and entirely 
overed with water in the wet season to 
depth of several feet, we came sud- 
denly to a bit of tropical paradise, an 
ancient city embowered in tropical 
vegetation of the most 


] 


luxuriant kind. The 


of men and animals as fresh and clear as 
if they had been finished only yesterday. 

On the fallen walls grow great boh 
trees, the sacred trees of Buddhism, under 
which Buddha is supposed to have sat 
during life; and devout Buddhists hope 
to again see him sitting there when he is 
reincarnated in the human form. These 
great trees, twelve feet in diameter, have 
grown possibly for a thousand years since 
the walls fell. Immense blocks of gran 
ite and sandstone which have been fast- 
ened together with dowels of red sand- 
stone have fallen and lie as if some 
mighty earthquake had thrown them there. 

On the ground, partly embedded, are 
stones with carved inscriptions in an un- 
known tongue. Carved dragons and 
angels of the ancient mythology lie at 
full length where thev fell, while here and 
there scattered over acres are the bodies 
and limbs of stone idols. In the centre 








Korat River flows along 
one side, the other three 
sides having the an- 
cient wall high and 
wide, with the remains 
of the moat outside, full 
and fragrant with huge 
red and white water- 
lilies. Wide gates led 
through the wall, and 
on the inside was the 
modern town, chiefly 
government buildings. 
the most important part 
being the magnificent 
remains of ancient tem- 
ple and palace. 

Of the columns of 
massive granite, the in- 
dividual stones, each 
weighing tons, fitted so 
closely together that, 
after the lapse of cen- 
turies, in spite of trop- 
ical rains, a knife blade 
will hardly go between. 
The temples were ap- 
proached by covered 
ways of brownstone 
with interior carvings 
and bas-reliefs of yel- 




















low sandstone, grotesque 
and odd, with carvings DETAIL OF 
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the still graceful remains of the central 
pagoda points its like a church 
tower toward the sky, a landmark to be 
seen miles across the jungle. 


finger 


| cannot add to the beautiful deserip- 
Clitferd in Further India, 
describes “ Angkor Wat,” 
a larger description of 


tion given by 
ih which he 
hich is simply 
“ Pemai,” and is 


as follows: 
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‘at the quiet limits of the world,’ as 
look upon the traces they have left be! 
them—the silent 


stones, wrought 


such love and labor, mouldering 


the calm dome of the slumbering for 
With eager curiosity you grope amid | 
lumber of the 
hint that shal! have the power to breat 


centuries, seeking ~ 


the spark of 


into this b 








“ Hidden under 
this splendid pall 
of verdure, rever 
concealed 

God's 


Cove rl t, 


ently 
beneath 
green 
the 
he dead. 


ure pagodas, 


city of 
Here 
now 
forest 
ereatures, in 


the lairs of 
which men of a 
forgotten genera 


tion put up their 


prayer or plaint, 
houses in which 
born, in 
they lived 
planned and 


labore d 
quarre lled 


they were 
which 
and 
loved and 
and 
and 


and suffered 








skeleton of ma 
ty; but when 
have learned 

that is at prese 
known the enis 


remains unsol 


and the con 
sions indicat 
a charact 
little caleulated 


satisfy the juds 


are of 


ment of those 
know Asia only 
the second hand 
Siam’s most 
cient eities 
Suwanalok, 
B.c.; Sukothai, 70 
B.C. ; Kampheng 
Phet, $57 A.D 
Lamphun, 527 
A.D. 3 
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died, 


store 


the 
treasuries 
held the 


wealth of the em 


great 
H.R.H 
which 


pire, the gorgeous 
within 
the fathers of kings. 


which dwelt kings and 


palaces 


They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 

The Courts where Jamshyd gloried and 

drank deep: 

Bahram, that 

Wild Ass 

Stamps o’er his Head, 
his Sleep.’ 


And great hunter—the 


4 


but cannot break 
The 


story, of this once great city, of the lives 


romanee, the wonder of the lost 


in it, 
of the hepes and the ambitions, the pas- 
the desires, the joys and the 
sorrows, of the thousand trivial but to 
them all-important happenings which 
made up their myriad individual lives, 
even more than the thought of the great 
catastrophe have 
upon them, grips 


of the men and women who dwelt 


sions and 


brought 
you 


which must 


destruction here 


PRINCE 


Minister mf the Interior 


1296 A.D. ; am 
1933 ALD 
These, with Lig 
in the Malay Pe 


insula, are all. On 


DAMRONG Lopburi, 


these sites and in 
oldest 


ese origin. 


their vicinity are th 
monuments of distinctive Siam 
in Suwanalok, o1 
Hill, which tradition says 
is as old as the city (95 pn.c.). Laterit« 
is used to a great extent in all of thes 
ancient ruins, as well as brown granité 
and gray or 
Most of the 
sandstone. The most ancient ruins are. 
however, almost all of brickwork; 
and then reddish or yellowish sandston 


The oldest shrine is 
Saong Samli 


granite-gray sandston 


bas-reliefs are cut in the 


now 


is seen in square blocks and in wall orna 
The oldest monument in th 
southern part of Siam is the spire at 
Phrapatom, built of brick and enclosed 
under the modern edifice, 1.p. 656. Thes 
are, however, all inferior in grandeur 
and architectural beauty to the ruins at 


ments. 
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ekor, Angkor Thom, and Pemai. The was introduced into Siam 300 a.p., this 
; at Angkor Wat are simply the must approximate the date of the build- 
; at Pemai magnified many times, ing of this city and the height of its 
| it is conceded that those at Angkor glory; likewise Angkor Wat must have 
not to be equalled in the Far East been in _ existence about that time. 
the exception of Egypt. At Lop- Images of Buddha of a later date, made 
Pitsunaloke, Phrapatom, and Su- of jade, ivory, alabaster, and marble, 
nalok are others of great antiquity, but found in these ruins, show that the art 
y all show that they were built after of carving and stone-cutting was high- 
Puddhism had become the religion of the ly developed. 
intry. The clay tablets found in the Two solid bronze lamps of pure Greek 
‘emple caves of the west coast, with the design now in the possession of H.R.H. 
Pali inseriptions on the back and of Prince Damrong, and found recently in 
Puddha on the front, date back to the one of the rock temples in the Malay 
th and eleventh centuries a.p. The Peninsula in Trang province near the 
ck temples in which they are found Bay of Bengal, must have come in ages 
e of great size and beauty, but not in past from Greece by way of India, pos- 
ese respects equal to the rock temples  sibly following the invasion of this part 
of Ceylon and India. A few tablets are of the world by Alexander the Great, al- 
possession of the Archzological So- though we know that for many centuries 
ety of the University of Pennsylvania. before and after the dawn of the Chris- 
The ruins at Pemai show the strong tian era commerce had been carried one 
Indian influence in the idols which are between Egypt and the Mediterranean 
f Brahmistic origin, and as Buddhism ports and this part of the world. 


Soa pe ere ere 
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By This | Know 


BY MILDRED MCNEAL SWEENEY 


Y this I know that I have grown less young 
Since yesterday. 
For when this morrow fair, the lark had sung 
Above my door, 
My heart was leagues away— 
And sprang not up to meet him any more: 
But slowly came— 
And wondering and reluctant all the way— 
Trudging with weary foot as on a journey sore. 


And when I came—and stood—his measure seemed 
Wise as a thousand years, 
Sad as a thousand more. ’Twas this, I deemed, 
This very strain of his, 
This song as bright as tears, 
That fell, like a pearl, with Desdemona’s bliss 
When last Iago came,— 
Sprang star-like over Roland’s hundred spears, 
And trembled on with Dante’s unimagined kiss. 
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The Offence of Stephen Danesford 
BY R. E. VERNEDE 


OTHING new, we are told, can’ in the end; and outside lecturers 
N be achieved without a struggle, lighten it. 
and certainly the Literary and This was all well and tactfull) 

Philosophie Society of Port Allington and the Rev. Upton James acknowledy, 
was a good dea! divided in spirit by the as much in his opposition speech. \ 
proposal that public lecturers should be Phyllis, he declared, had made a 
invited down to speak before it. graceful allusion to the work don 

Hitherto the custom had been to have certain older members. Speaking 
papers read by members; visitors, if himself, he would always be glad t. 
there happened to be any, only being what he could in the way of reading 
asked to join in the debates. It was felt papers to the Society. It was a task, of 
that the innovation might be a consider- course, but personally he did not grudg 
able one. it if it kept the Society a little private, 

There were certain things to be said aa little cloistered from the outside world. 
in its favor. One was that it was pro- Some people fancied, perhaps, that this 
posed by Miss Phyllis Watherstone, who would make them narrow, but they wer 
had come to live in Port Allington with wrong. Port Allington was not afraid 
her aunt, Mrs. Watherstone, who in turn to think. He would remind members 

and this was the chief thing to be that they had taken all literature 
considered—was President of the Society. philosophy for their province. It w: 
All the meetings were held in Mrs. province without limits or boundari 
Watherstone’s house. Phyllis used to 


Vey 
ve 


one sense, and yet in another sense ther 
speak of the house as her uncle’s, but were limits. They were uncharted, 
owing to Mr. Watherstone’s lack of cul- all members recognized them, and w: 
ture the placedn which Literary and Phil- continue to do so if they kept the Sociect 
osophie Port Allington met was usually to themselves. Outsiders might not s 
spoken of as Mrs. Watherstone’s. That easily know when and where to stop 
seemed more fitting. To take a single example, public lecturers 
However this might be, since Phyllis sometimes touched on theological matters 
had proposed the motion, Mrs. Wather- in a way that was not always nice. 
stone presumably favored it, and members There was a good deal of clapping 
felt that the lady who provided the salon when Mr. James sat down, and still mor 
and the refreshments ought to have some when Miss Tindal Atkey rose. Miss 
say in the matter. Atkey supported Mr. James. She said 
Moreover, as Phyllis pointed out, all that she too was ready to read as many 
members were not as ready with papers papers as the Society desired. She agreed 
as was desirable, and this led to certain with Mr. James that there was littl 
other members—such as their energetic no clance of their becoming narrow 
treasurer, Miss Tindal Atkey, and their their views. For her part she was pre- 
vice-president, the Rev. Upton James— pared to pursue Truth to its uttern 
being called upon to do more than their bourne, but she could not see how | 
fair share of work. Not, said Phyllis, turers would assist the Society. In lh 
that these keen philosophers ever failed opinion they should adopt as t! 
them. Miss Atkey, she believed, had motto the lines of that great poet, S 
read four papers in the course of the Lewis Morris: 
summer. The Society could not be “ Alone, and yet daring 
erateful enough to her. Still, thet sort Our Infinite Fate.” 
of thing was bound to prove a burden The trouble with strange lecturers 
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THE OFFENCE OF 


vou never quite knew what 
cht be going to hear. 
Phyllis, sitting next her uncle—a stout 
le man who always occupied the same 
ppendale chair and looked terribly 
‘listine in his wife’s salon—smiled at 
; peroration of Miss Atkey’s, but 
er members were impressed by it. 
ckily—from Phyllis’ point of view— 
d most unexpectedly, Mrs. Bossington 
pported the proposal. She was an old 
d very weighty member of the Society; 
d Miss Atkey and she, though they 
ere the best of friends, occasionally 
ssed swords. As a rule she was less 
ring in her views than Miss Atkey, 
10 sometimes frightened her. On the 
ther hand, she was in social matters 
lder. She liked the company of new 
ple, from whom Miss Atkey shrank. 
he approved of men, whom Miss Atkey 
There are, of course, all 
nds of courage; Mrs. Bossington’s was 
rhaps of a sluggish nature. She con- 
ided that if proper precautions were 
cen, the risks that Miss Atkey and Mr. 
feared could be minimized. It 
s not as if they were all very young 
ple liable to be carried off their heads 
revolutionary doctrines. No doubt 
me lecturers were socialists and anarch- 
ts, but dear Mrs. Watherstone and the 
mmittee would not ask them to Port 
llington.' She would suggest trying to 
set a lecturer to give a course on Dante. 
'he Middle Ages, she believed—and per- 
ps the Rev. Upton James would cor- 
rect her if she were wrong—were usually 
fe in a moral sense. Dante was a 
hristian poet, though in many ways 
edieval in his ideas. Again, he wrote 
Italian, which in her young day was 
nsidered an essential language for 
ing ladies to learn. It was liquid 
d musical; and though, alas! she had 
rgotten most of it, she thought that 
e would soon be able to pick it up 
rom Dante. 
Mrs. Bossington’s speech carried the 
ay, and it was decided by a majority 
have the lecturers. Mrs. Watherstone 
said that she would always be happy to 
it them up for the night if that were 
ecessary; and it only remained for the 
mmittee to fix on the courses. Dante 
emed to offer so many advantages that 
was agreed upon unanimously. Rus- 


you 


nounced. 


mes 
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kin hung in the balance for some time, 
because Miss Atkey had heard a canon 
of St. Paul’s say that his later economic 
views were unsound. Browning also was 


objected to by some members on the 


ground that when poets are obscure, lec- 


turers are apt to make them a jumping- 
board of their own possibly anarchistie 
theories. Mr. James, however, contend- 
ed that Browning was a capital men- 
tal drill, and Miss Atkey said that Sor- 
dello had always fascinated her. The 
confession gave Phyllis the idea for a 
picture in which the poet should be rep- 
resented as a large serpent mesmerizing 
a small rabbit-like Miss Atkey with big 
Sordello eyes. But Browning was finally 
earried. Christian Science fell through. 
It was regarded as Miss Atkey’s especial 
province, and though she herself said 
that she would be very pleased to hear 
what a public lecturer had to say on 
the subject, members felt that to have 
such a course would be like bringing 
coals to Neweastle. 

It was less easy to fix on the phi- 
losophy courses than it was to determine 
the literature ones. Few members could 
for the moment recall the names of the 
philosophers they were interested in, and 
though Miss Atkey had a list of her 
favorites in a book, the book happened 
to be at home, and Miss Atkey rather 
fancied that she had packed it away for 
the summer. Mrs. Bossington’s 
gestion, therefore, that they should try 
and get a lecturer who would familiarize 
them with the latest views in the phil- 
osophie world was weleomed, and it was 
decided to begin the new order of things 
with a lecture on Modern Philosophy. 

To Mr. James was assigned the task 
of engaging lecturers; and his despatch 
may be gathered from the fact that with- 
in a week from the Society’s decision 
notices came round to members saying 
that at the next meeting of the Society, 
which would be held as usual at their 
President’s house, on June 2d, Mr. 
Stephen Danesford would lecture on the 
“Trend of Modern Philosophy.” 

Who was Mr. Stephen Danesford? 
That was the question which during the 
intervening days interested all keen 
members. Mr. James would only com- 
mit himself to the statement that he 
was “one of our thinkers,” and that he 


sug- 
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wrote Efforts 
the 
lady 
Nor 


Bossington pointed 


for the leading reviews. 
his from 


several 


to obtain photograph 
made by 
without 


Mrs. 


one 


metropolis were 
but 


could they, as 


members, 


success. 


out, write to of the home journals 


of him. If 
it would seem so insulting. 


asking for a brief 
he heard of it, 
And it 
the best 


of the 


account 


was not like wanting to know 
way of taking ink stains out 
The result that the 
lecturer’s personality remained unknown 
in Port Allington, till a first intimation 
of it was brought to Mrs. Bossington by 
Miss Tindal Atkey. 

Miss Atkey arrived almost 
the behind her 
showed that she was greatly moved. “I 
have dear Mrs. 
ton,” she said, as she sank into a chair. 

“Mr. Danesford ” 

“ Yes. He is too dreadful. I don’t 
know what we can do. I scareely think 
that I hear him to-night. 
One something to self- 
respect.” 

Mrs. 


nations in a 


sofa. was 


breathless, 


and gleam spectacles 


seen him, my Jossing- 


and 


can go 
owes ones 


Bossington was arranging car- 
brass bowl, and but for a 
well-established habit of self-restraint 
might have spilled some water at 
this outburst. 

“What do mean, 
said, slowly revolving. 

Miss Atkey primmed her lips—an al- 
most unnecessary process. 

“ THe said. “It 
the stgtion. I gone to 
book at the 
got there as 
him 
looks like a 
player than a lecturer. 

“ Are 
Mrs. 


she 


you Jessica 9”? she 


she 
had 
stall. 


his 


swore!” was at 
change a 

Quite by accident I 
train came in. I saw 
Indeed, he 
youthful football- 

His language—” 
asked 


out—a mere boy. 


get 

more 
you quite sure of it?’ 
Bossington. 
heard it,” said Miss Atkey, “ only 
too distinctly. It was about his evening 
clothes. It that they have got 
left behind somewhere, though he had 
seen them put on the train himself. He 
behaved like a maniac. The poor station- 
master was quite abashed. I do not think 
he had ever heard such language before.” 

“ Good said Mrs. 
ton, uneasily. 

“Certainly I never haye,” said Miss 
Atkey, “and I imagine Phyllis Wather- 
never for 


seems 


gracious !” Bossing- 


stone has. She was waiting 
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him. When he became aware of 
his manner changed from a navy 

a French actor’s. He swept off his 

in the most exaggerated manner an. 
gan begging her pardon.” 

“What did he say?” asked Mrs. 
sington, judicially. 

“ He said ‘I trust you did not hea 
If I had known that the secretary 
you the secretary of the Literary; 
what’s-its-name Club?—was so ki 
meeting me, I should have been 
prosaic.’ Prosaic!” Miss Atkey 
“Then he went galloping 
about his clothes and the manageme) 
railways, and how, if he were appoi 
dictator, he would introduce some d 
ful practice which it seems they hay 
Nepal of smearing railway officials 
honey and tying them up on a pok 
ants to eat—all at the top of his y 
my dear Mrs. Bossington, with the 
station-master at his side. He. ended 
by again remembering that Phyllis 
there, and apologizing still more pr 
foundly, and explaining that it all ca 

his language—from what he eal 
‘the atrocious habit of writing poetr 
and getting inspirations at inopport 
moments.’ I call it almost blasphen 
mu¢é¢h as saying that Longfel 
was in the habit of swearing.” 

“It certainly seems rather terri! 
said Mrs. Bossington. “ What did P| 
lis do?” 

Miss Atkey shook her head sombre! 

“ Phyllis laughed and said what 
he think clothes mattered to poets? Sl. 
would give him a laurel wreath to wea 
I suppose thought it was clev 
Very young girls of the present day h: 
no reserve.” 


her nose. 


—as 


she 


But Mrs. Bossington was for the 1 
ment more curious than critical. 


“Did she succeed in calming hin 
all?” she inquired. 


‘Calming him!” 
with indignation. “ He raved. He s: 
‘You are an angel. If all the meml« 
of the Philosophic-and-Thingummy »« 
—that is the way he referred to us—: 
like you, I shall love them to distracti 
It isn’t safe for me to lecture to th 
I shall go back. I am a bachelor. W 
should I risk my freedom? As if 
of us would look at a man like that!” 
“Tt seems a pity that he didn’t 


said Miss At 
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back.” said Mrs. Bossington, but not al- 
gether regretfully. 

‘Not he,” said Miss Atkey. “Of 
course Phyllis made no sign of taking 
im at his word, as I should have done; 
and they into Mrs. Watherstone’s 
arriage together and drove off, he ap- 
parently in a most jovial mood and ex- 
plaining exceedingly loudly—how he got 
to the subject I eannot think—the way 
in whieh a field-battery goes into action.” 
“Tlow very extraordinary!” said Mrs. 
he eould not 


got 


Bossington. “I 
have been intoxicated ?”’ 

‘T don’t think so. I think it is second 
nature with him.” 

‘A form of mania,” suggested 
Bossington. 


“ Exactly,” 


suppose 


Mrs. 


said Miss Atkey, “and so 
bad a form that I have 
dering if I ought not to 
Mrs. Watherstone.” 

It was a mission not without its in- 
teresting side, but after much discus- 
Mrs. Bossington advised against it. 
She felt that, after her action in support- 
ing the Society’s new movement, it would 
be weakness to dismiss unheard the first 
lecturer that came. 

The two ladies 


been 
warn 


won- 
dear 


sion 


therefore contented 
themselves with throwing out guarded 
hints to such other members as they 
happened to meet in the course of the 
afternoon. So guarded had they been 
that it is safe to say that only on the 
famous occasion when the Princess 
Eugénie visited the Society had members 
half so excited. The prevailing 
feeling as they entered Mrs. Wather- 
stone’s salon was that the lecturer was a 
dangerous person, and that it behooved 
them to be wary. 

“He appears to have obtained his 
evening clothes,” whispered Mrs. Bos- 
sington to Miss Atkey as the lecturer, 
had been talking with Mr. and 
Mrs. Watherstone, stepped forward be- 
fore his audience. 

“No doubt the poor station-master was 
terrorized into getting them,” replied 
Miss Atkey. “ Look at Mrs. Watherstone’s 
face. She is already dreadfully uneasy. 
She has heard him talk at dinner.” 

There was no time to say more, for 
Mr. Danesford had begun. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,—When I am 
invited to lecture on extraordinarily in- 


been 
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tricate and difficult subjects like ‘ Modern 
Philesophy,’ I generally begin by asking 
myself who are the people I am to lecture 
to? Are they simple souls who merely 
wish to be mystified and then patted on 
the back and assured that they are phi- 
losophers¢ If so, I will pat them on the 
back. I will pat them very gently. They 
will be intensely gratified and think me 
a great lecturer. Ninety per cent. of the 
people I lecture to are of this sort. But 
I saw at once, as soon as I landed at 
your station, that were of the re- 
maining ten. Already at dinner I have 
two of your members of the ut 
most intelligence—” 

“T call it whispered Miss At- 
key, “his leaving out Mr. Watherstone 
so obviously.” 


you 
met 


rude,” 


Mrs. Bossington s-s-shed. The lecturer 
proceeded. 

“Ex pede Hereulem. It is the only 
Latin I remember, and it means I judge 
your Society by those members. There- 
fore I shall not be afraid to say what I 
think. My thoughts go a very little 
way, as you will find, but I shall at least 
make them go all the way of which they 
are capable—” 


It was after these preliminary words 
that there came, as Miss Atkey said later, 


Possibly Mr. Danesford was 
Undoubtedly he spoke in a very 
But the whole lecture was 
more than shocking wildness. 
And the Society was almost unanimous 
in recognizing this. Any one less intent 
than Mr. Danesford might have noticed 
how the less prominent members began 
by staring and went on to look pained; 
how Mrs. Watherstone grew a pink spot 
in both her cheeks; how Miss Atkey 
closed her note-book with a bang that 
indicated at once disgust and challenge; 
how the Rev. Upton James half 
from his chair with a face such as Arch- 
bishop Cranmer might have worn when 
thrusting his hand into the flames, but 
sank back again, too overcome by his 
emotions to protest. 

As Mr. Danesford came to the end of 
his short but wild and loud harangue, 
there was every sign that for the first 
time since it had started Mrs. 
Watherstone’s salon was to prove 
a fiasco. 

How the fiasco was 


the deluge. 
brilliant. 
loud 
nothing 


vi ice. 


rose 


been 
night 


averted by the wit 
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of a single maiden remains to be told. 
It had decided by the committee 
that immediately after the lecture had 
come to an end there should be an inter- 
val for refreshment; after which mem- 
hers should be at liberty to make short 
informal speeches and to ask questions. 
Usually this interval intel- 


who 


been 


was one of 
which ladies 
perhaps a moment before had been deep 
in a Christian Science 
talked about fancywork or the best way 
to eure a cold in the head. Laughter and 
trivialities fact, not 
To-night the room was filled with a sup- 
pressed murmur, such as might have gone 


leetual relaxation, in 


discussion of 


were, in unknown. 


on in the half-lighted meeting-places of 


the Jacobins during the French Revolu- 
tion Among all those gloomy 
Mr. Danesford’s, as he sought out Phyl- 
lis Watherstone, with a glass of claret 
in one hand and two large sandwiches 


faces, 


in the other, seemed offensively cheerful. 

“ Well,” he said, with a child-like van- 
ity, which, however, Phyllis thought was 
rather nice, considering what a destruc- 
tive talent the man had, “what do vou 
think of me? Did I say the sort of things 
I ought to have said?” 

Phyllis looked at him. He was quite 
genuinely persuaded that he had 
suecessful; and that weakness pleased her. 
She had been rather afraid of the great- 
ness of his intellect before. 

‘I don’t that,” she 
calmly; “you've certainly succeeded in 


been 


know about said, 
shocking everybody.” 
“What!” he 
amaze. 
Phyllis held up a small front finger. 
‘You’re not to shout,’ 
“ But you are criticising me. You are 
will talk in a 
whisper, but remember that you are flat- 


” 


said, in a roar of hurt 


* she said. 


knocking me down. I 
tening me upon the ground 
Phyllis smiled at his 


\ his ?. 


notion of a 


‘You asked me to Criticise,” she said, 

warningly. 
3ut how—why—what have I done?” 

‘You have treated us as if we were a 
collection of advanced thinkers. Noth- 
ing,” said Phyllis, “could be of- 
fensive.” 

‘You tell me that?” he 
loud reproach. 


“Why shouldn’t I?” asked Phyllis. 


more 


answered, in 
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“ Because, if I have done so. it 
fault. I have said that 
io this sort of place I 
restraint upon myself. I am a lecty; 
It is my living. I ask ten guineas fry 
the benighted people who wish to |] 
me. But shock them? No. That is 
kill the birds that lay the golden guin, 
| bind myself not to make them think 

3ut—” began Phyllis. 

‘But here I say it is your fault. 
the very station I meet a secretary 
is an angel.” 


is 1 
when I e¢ 
place vr 


- 


‘I am not the secretary, and | 
you would not talk so loud,” 
Phyllis. 

“What does it matter? At any ra 
I meet a seraph of the utmost inte] 
who is attached to the Societ 
She represents it. My heart is warm 
Instantly I myself, ‘At last 
have met the Society the lecturer drea 
of—the Society to which he can speak 
that he can think.’ Is that reasonable ’ 

“No,” said Phyllis. “ Even if I h: 
been that sort of person, why should 
infer that I represent the others?” 

“Why not? This is not the jungle. 
am in the house of a great 
Mr. Watherstone, whose name I 
above most men’s.” 

“But Port Allington,” 
‘isn’t scientific. In Port Allington 
only like cultured people. We consid 
that my uncle wastes his time in poking 
about for shells. He is only a memb 
on sufferanee, because my aunt is pres 
dent, and he likes to listen to her.” 

“But you did not,” said Mr. Dane- 
ford, gloomily, “expect me to reali 
that these worthy members of yours w 
intellectually rabbits and dormice.” 

Phyllis with difficulty concealed 
smile. 

“Please try to remember that they a: 
friends of my aunt’s and mine.” 

“Oh, most certainly,” he said, apo! 
getic in spite of his gloom. 

“ Whose feelings you have already h 
very much,” added Phyllis, severely. 

“ Gracious heayens!” he said. “ Wh 
am I to do? Shall I retract?. Shall 
tell the small lady with the fierce spe 
tacles that I admire Christian Science: 
Shall I tell the clerical, meek gentlema 
that Nirvana is good for his liver? 
will make any reparation that you d 


interpos 


gence 


say to 


scientist 


res} 


said Phy] 
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nd. On my knees, if you wish it, I 

read to them The Old Arm-Chair 
f the poetess Cook; also the May Queen 

[ennyson; also— But you are angry 
th me?” 

I'm a little angry,” said Phyllis, “ be- 
se IT know that my aunt will be vexed 
ne of her salon nights is a failure, 

d my unele will be vexed for her. 

part from that I think I am only a 

tle frightened.” 

“ Of what?” 

“Of being made your scapegoat,” said 
Phyllis. “You see, everybody will at- 
tack you when you get back into th 
ther room. You will retaliate with the 
orrid professional skill of a clever man. 
[hey will be still more annoyed, and when 

1 have gone I shall be jumped upon 

r having proposed te get you down.” 

Mr. Danesford smote his head and put 

vn his glass of claret. 

“ Never,” he said. ‘“ You shall never 

fer on my behalf.” 

sut how will you prevent it?’ said 
Phyllis, seeing that he had begun eating 
ore sandwiches. 

‘T will fly. I will pretend to be 
eaten, and I will make my escape. 
Now. I will tell you how I will do it. 
I have received a telegram. My aunt is 
dead. I must catch the last train up 
to town at all hazards—to be in time for 
her funeral.” He put down his sandwich, 
evidently delighted with his own inventive 
powers. “I will go this moment,” he 
said, “and announce it to your uncle.” 

Phyllis thought his precipitancy love- 
ly, but there was one objection. 

“Tf your aunt were dead, there would 
not be quite such a hurry, would there?’ 

“What a critic you are!” he said, 
damped. 

“She might be dying,” said Phyllis. 

At that he brightened again. 

“She shall be dying,” he said. “Of 
double pleurisy. I desire to ask her par- 
on on her death-bed for my wildness. 
She brought me up from a child. I am 
off to Mr. Watherstone this moment.” 

Phyllis, brushed aside by his haste, saw 
him go to her uncle and buttonhole him, 
gesticulating violently. Mr. Watherstone 
vent across to his wife. Perhaps mem- 
bers had been conscious that something 
inexpected was going to happen, for 
conversation ceased just at that moment. 


Mrs. Watherstone took advantage of the 
silence to tap the table and say: “I re- 
gret to have to inform the Society that 
Mr. Danesford has just received news 
of the dangerous illness of a near and 
‘dear relative. He hopes to catch the last 
train to-night, and begs that you will 
excuse his hurried departure.” 

“The more ”—Phyllis was horrified. to 
hear Mr. Danesford suddenly speaking 
up for himseli—* as much of my lectur 
was highly debatable and open to that 
criticism and correction which all lee- 
turers rejoice in, especially when it comes 
from critics of the intelligence of those 
I see before me. Such criticism would 
have been for our mutual edification. 
But my aunt is old. I beg you to excuse 
her—me, I mean.” 

He had meant well at the last, Phyllis 
thought, even if he had not quite suc- 
ceeded; and no doubt that was what in- 
duced Mrs. Watherstone to say graciously: 

“T am sure we are all obliged by the 
trouble Mr. Danesford has taken in com- 
ing down and speaking to us.” 

There was some slight clapping, which 
he acknowledged with a bow. Then he 
turned to Mr. Watherstone. 

“Do you know when my train starts?” 
he asked. 

“Tt goes in about ten minutes,” said 
Mr. Watherstone. “Tl walk down with 
you if I may.” 

They left the room together; and hav- 
ing completed its refreshment, the Lit- 
erary and Philosophie Society trooped 
back into the drawing-room and began 
to ventilate its opinions upon Mr. Danes- 
ford’s preposterous lecture. 

Phyllis, listening to the speeches, of 
which for fire and tenacity Miss Atkey’s 
excelled, while for subtlety and _ well- 
controlled mysticism the Rev. Upton 
James’ might have been awarded the 
palm, felt that by despatching Mr. Danes- 
ford about his business she had done an 
excellent thing. If she had been guilty 
of introducing the nettle, she had also 
found the dock-leaves. Had he remained 
behind, the attack upon him would have 
been sullen but spiritless. There would, 
so to speak, have been no joy of fighting. 
Convinced though they would have been 
of the justice of their cause, the con- 
sciousness that they were amateurs 
against a professional would have de- 
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prived the Port Allington orators of their 
Now it was different. They fell 
upon Mr. Danesford tooth and nail. But 
did it light-heartedly. 
hey still smarted from the wounds he 


morale. 


they joyously, 
had quite uneonsciously dealt them, but 
they no longer cowered under the fear 
of his The 
vreat that, whereas solemnity was usually 
the mark of a good speech in Port Alling- 
ton, to-night an almost frolicsome spirit 
of raillery prevailed. 


presence. reaction was so 


References to the 
audacity of young men were not uncom- 
mon. The Rev. Upton James conceived 
a happy metaphor about a boy who for 
sheer mischief tears the wings off insects 
of a higher development than his own. 

Before. an hour had passed, the sense of 
soreness and doubt had worn off and the 
Society self-contained, cultured 
Mrs. Bossington voiced 
general sentiment when, as the 
meeting was adjourned, she floated up 
to the President and said: 

“Once again, dear Mrs. Wather- 
stone, we have had a delightful evening. 
We all feel, I am that first 
lecturer has been a great success.” 

‘As a target 


was its 
self onee more. 
a very 


my 


sure, our 
our arrows,” said 
Miss Atkey. “It was a pity in my opin- 
ion that he He would 
have learnt something if he had stopped.” 
“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Bossington. 
“Though he would have felt rather 
mercilessly riddled,” added Miss Atkey. 
Thus genially they had 
stepped into the hall, and there, talking 
away at the top of his voice, was Mr. 
Danesford. He had his ulster on, -but 
no hat, and beside him was Mr. Wather- 
stone with a hat on but no overcoat. 
\fembers simultaneous halt. 
You might almost have said that a shiver 
ran through their intellectual ranks. Their 
President was the first to collect herself. 
“What is the meaning of this, Mr. 
Watherstone?” she said, sharply. “ Has 
Mr. Danesford lost his train?” 
The engrossed Mr. Watherstone turned 
round, observed the influx, and faltered. 
“ N-n-not exactly.” 
“On the 
broke in, 
and 


for 


had to go away. 


conversing, 


came to a 


Mr. Danesford 
in his most extravagant man- 
apparently quite unabashed, 
‘may I be forgiven if we’ve not been so 
busv forgot to start!” 
ITis buoyant self-possession under these 


contrary,” 
ner 


arguing that we 
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distressing circumstances was 
plete that Phyllis in the background 
seized with sudden irresistible laue 
He heard it and looked in her dir 
‘Ll wonder,” he said, thoughtfull 
I still have time for my train ?” 

“ No,” said Miss Atkey, snappily 
have not. It went an hour ago at 
And I very greatly fear that your 
aunt 
had her sentence 
Mr. Danestord. 

“Will die unrepentant,” lh 
mournfully. “I should say, unforg 
What a pity!” With these extraord 
words and in the excessively exag 
ated manner that Miss Atkey had 
liked from the first, he bent toward } 
Watherstone. eal wonder,” he said, 
I might trespass on your great hosp 
itv so far as to spend the night 
after all?” 

“Oh, of said Mrs. Wat 
stone, who was never lacking as host 
“T shall be delighted.” 

“You are too kind,” 
ford, and _ strolled 
where Phyllis stood. 

The members of 


her 
finished 


she primmed mouth 


for her 


course,” 


Mr. Da 


acrTros- 


said 
leisurely 


the Literary 


Philosophie Society trooped out, a 


less elated than they had been. So mi 
an army march which, having fou 
valiantly in the dark and 
finds in the morning. that it has v: 
quished phantoms only. Miss Atkey 
Mrs. Bossington were sharing a « 
back, and for a while neither of t! 
spoke. Miss Atkey was the first to br 
the somewhat oppressive silence. 

“ Well,” she said, in a tone of finalit 
“thank Heaven I am no connection 
that Mr. Danesford!” 

“ His aunt, you mean?” said Mrs. Bo 
sington, absent-mindedly. 

Miss Atkey had not meant that, but 
was not worth controverting. 

“Any connection of his,” 
shortly. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Bossingto 
but searcely with the fervor that Mi 
Atkey expected. Her thoughts were « 
dently wandering on some other subj 
Presently it eame out. “I wonder if M 
Danesford lost his train on purpose ?” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Miss Atk 

“So that he might see more of Ph 
lis.” Mrs. Bossington explained. 


conqut ré 


she sai 
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HE mounting summer had at last 
| eseaped the grasp of the April chill, 
and the season’s growth came on 
th a headlong rush. The forest was 
rustling loom of life-stufl, everywhere 
hrilling to million-tinted glories of sum- 
er beauty and abundance, Between 
twin hills that lay against the sky, dark 
nd softly rounded as the breasts of a 
lave-mother, the old smithy nestled. It 
as a log structure, low and windowless, 
ind lighted like a grotto with blue and 
rreenish  r¢ flections from the hot sun- 
shine outside. 

The young giant in the leather apron 
as clanking steadily on with his task, 
ilbeit he had a visitor. Straight from 
rvsting with the wind among the blos- 

ming laurel on the hill, she came into 
this place of grime and toil, with perfume 
et on her garments, and her dreams in 
er eves. Georgia Carden, daughter of 

ld Jared Carden and his wife Selina, 
vho lived on a good farm under which 
oal had been found in fairly profit- 
able quantities, was a noted figure in 
her environment. 

“She sha’n’t go with the voung folks 
around here,’ her mother said, half 
fiercely. “ Let her roam as she will; th 
woods ‘Il be all lumber and _tan-bark 
oon enough; let her enjoy them while 
she can.” 

In the twenty years of her wifehood, 
which began with galling poverty, Se- 
lina Carden’s pride had never faltered, 
vet she had not been so foolish as to 
prefer utter failure to makeshift. She 
adapted herself in order not to die, and 
he had so managed that all her children 
vere actually rich. For each babe that 
came were the clean changes, constantly 
forthcoming on demand, that she could 
not afford for herself. For the new 
habe’s sake she forbore cruel toil a while. 
Later, she furbished her early knowledge 
to set them in the way of permanent 
riches, by teaching them what she knew 
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of their immediate world, supplementing 
the erude schooling which was all they 
could have, to fit them to enjoy a life 
which had never been hers. But the 
Carden lads, as they grew, would have 
none of such impalpable possessions. 
Georgia alone, on the opening of the 
coal veins beneath the farm, asked the 
reason for the dainty fern-prints in the 
shale. Her brothers echoed only chance- 
caught information about freight rates 
and comparative values. Was it strange 
ihat the girl, her youngest, seemed of all 
Selina’s children peculiarly her own—that 
the usual mother-dream of a relation to 
endure indefinitely was here intensified ? 

“TIlowdy, Return,” the girl spoke from 
the doorway, her light lawn dress blowing 
about her, the sun at her back, facing 
the shadows. Her mother’s indulgence 
had given her vears of faerie wanderings 
and dreaming to remember; and now any 
day that dawned might hold ere sunset 
the hour of the Prince’s coming, the 
morning of love, with musie and white 
light. The consciousness of this immi- 
nence was aglow in her face as she flitted 
across the earthen floor and perched moth- 
like on the work-bench, where scraps and 
broken tools were piled in rusty confusion. 

By way of welcome the young smith 
fetched her a drink of cool spring water 
in a dripping gourd. There was some- 
thing about him that seemed near akin 
to the silent, incomprehensible, tireless 
earth itself. Toward her freshness and 
sweetness all his being drew with a 
vearning like that of the tides heav- 
ing moonward from unsounded depths; 
though one looking on would never have 
guessed it. 

“Tl fix you a better place to sit,” he 
said, and his voice had the sweetness of 
bees droning in honey-drunken meadows. 
It was an odd, murmuring speech, com- 
ing and lapsing like natural sounds, but 
very pleasant to hear. 

“T can see better from here,” Georgia 
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argued, 
“ What's 
to wateh you work.” 

dist a 
Ritchie. 


heifers n 


tucking under her. 


that 


Toot 


making? | 


one 
you're want 
cow - bell,” replied Return 
“Man up the valley’s 
ight’ near alike, and it’s his no- 
bell the 
‘an; so Um aimin’ to match this here.” 
He showed his model, and nuunded it so 
that the clear filled the 
liq iid-cool shadow. The y smiled at each 
other, and he turned to the 
fire. A red flare shot up and illumined 
the smoky 


two 


got 


Tion to em as near same as he 


tone eavern ot 


blow forge 
walls, 
With the big pincers he drew out of the 
thin sheet of the 
required shape. She him bend 
it round the anvil’s beak and deftly seam 
the sides befor the 
Afterward he riveted 
staple rivet in the top to hold the clap- 
per, added a bar through which to 
run the collar strap. 

“ Now it’s 
quired, 

“ Now 


so high 


iron cut into 


watched 


coals a 


metal 
the fixed a 


darkened. 
seams, 
and 
ready for brazing?” she in- 
with interest. 
it’s ready; 
that they 
brazed with copper; and copper’s copper 
these days, let tell ye. You 
see one made afore, Georgie ?” 


“T never did. 


only brass has rt 


I 


mostly have to be 


me never 
You’re always making 
things; that’s why I stopped in—that and 
to see Aunt She looked on while 
he laid the bits of copper over the outer 


Luey.” 
surface, wrapped them in place witha 
wet rag, and packed the whole bell inside 
and Then he fired the 
mass, pulling regularly on the bellows. 
‘Now, when I take it out the fire,” he 
told her, “the copper “ll be run in a thin 
over hit—all ready to 
clapper into and hang on the cow. 


one here’s been coppered see ¢ 


out with clay. 


coat clean put a 
This 
and the 
copper’s all wore and knocked off.” He 
leaned that she might take the old bell 
from his hand. 

‘T expect it’s travelled many a 
dred through these woods, along 
of the cow, into wilder places than ever 
I’ve been,” said the girl, holding it 
“TListen! Don’t it 
me-faaaa! Return, can you read music?” 

“Any Jack read them songs 
they’ve been learning at the Blue Springs 
church,” he allowed. “But without 
shaped notes I’m liable to git lost. T 
can’t read the words any too well yit.” 


hun- 
miles 


up. 


ring sweet /— I Jo-re- 


ean 
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‘I told poppa I was sure I could 
out tunes if he’d only buy me an o1 
I'd love to have all-day 
and so would 
ealls all 
of idleness,’ ”’ laughed 
recatingly. “If I had a 
Could I play that, Ret 


singing at 
house, mother. But 
know he instruments *j 
tions She 
even 
1:1 

like yours 


/ 


*‘KOTL* 
could learn. I'll 


words 


learn 
If th 


cious, it 


sounded gruff and w 


was because he taken 
awares by the sudden opportunity. Hy 
abruptly was the opening for which 
the he } 


with quiverings of h 


was 


through 


spring months, 


planned such 
and trepidation. Now the way was ea 
his gift. Yet 

found it necessary to make his approa 


obliquely, 


= D’vou ever see 


for presentation of 


mountaineer fashion. 
a dulcimore?” he | 
gan, after a silence. 

“(One or two.” 
“TIlow would 


, 


one do, instead of a 

revan: 

“Tt would be music.” 
“ Tye 
“You 
“T’ve made ye 

The bell imperilled while he 

groped into the recesses of his tool-box 

Presently he held toward her a queerly 

shaped instrument of three strings, a 

little mandolin. It wa 

whittled with innumerable pati nt touch 


I’ve got one.” 
What say, Return?” 
one—a_  duleimor 


new Was 


larger than a 


es out of dark-brown oak, unvarnished 
the head resembling a fiddle’s, but cur 
ously carved in an attempt at ornamenta 
tion—a thing fitted only the 


minors of native airs. 


for wild 

She took it and jumped to the ground 
silent with surprise, she stood holding the 
duleimore in both hands. 

“T sent back Aunt Luey was 
raised, in the other valley, for the pat 
tern,” he “ They’ve 
lots 

“Did vou make this for me, Return / 

He pulled at the bellows, 
believe not to hear. 

“You did make this for 
asked again, slowly; and at her tone a 
tremor of joy went over his averted fac 

= knowed you liked music,” he 


where 


said, uneasily. 


f ’em there... .” 


and mad 


me?” she 


mut- 

tered, as though offering an apology. 
Still wondering and admiring her gift, 

she seated herself in the main doorway, 
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Drawn by W. Herbert Dunton 


HE FIRED THE MASS, PULLING REGULARLY ON THE BELLOWS 
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on the sill white with road dust, and 
began to draw the strings into the weird 
and plaintive harmony of which they 
were capable. 

Without the 
tossed into her lap a triangular plectrum 
of smoothed bone. 

“You pick hit that,” said he; 
nd, meeting the girl’s eyes, was suddenly 
the laugh of utter delight 
that he had been trying to restrain. 


letting go bellows, he 


with 
mastered by 


the 
doorway, which connected with 
his home cabin and truck-patch. 

eo ‘lowed I 
quavered Return’s only 
had 


Cre rgie. 


A gray little figure appeared in 
opposite 
heared some music,” 
relative, the old 
“Oh, hit’s 
honey?” She 
came into the smithy, and the young man 
her a broken wagon-seat. She 
settled herself to look over a lapful of 
wild greens she had gathered. 


aunt who raised him. 


you, Howdy, 


brought 


“Eh, law!” she commented, when the 
had explained to her, 
‘and that’s what he’s been a-whittlin’ on 
all winter. 


duleimore been 
Whar I come from the young 
gals used to sing to them things.” She 
sat nodding and smiling, tapping the floor 
foot coaxed a 
shadowy melody between false starts and 
fumbled but a little 
time before impatience got the better of 
the air, and Barney McCoy fell away into 
faint monotonous chords. 

“ Well, I must be going,” 
She 


with her while Georgia 


fingerings. It was 


the girl said 


finally, rising. cherished the little 


brown duleimore in tender fingers, slip- 


ping her hands softly over its rough 
whittled sides as though she smoothed a 
child’s tousled head. “ Return,” she said 
as she turned away, “ if it’s clear to-night, 
you come up to the house and bring your 
fiddle. We'll tune it with my dulcimore 
then. Maybe against that time I'll have 
learned how to play a little. If the moon 
you and me and mother and the 
boys can all go down to the waterfall and 
sing there like we used to. Good-by, 
Aunt Luey.” 

jut the moon 


same evening a 


shines, 


did not shine. That 
terrific storm, the tail 
of a hurricane beating up from the Gulf, 
swept over the valley. Throughout the 
half-hour of the storm’s endurance the 
play of lightning was almost continuous. 
Between the hills, where it was 
caught and concentrated as if in the nose 


twin 
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of the smithy’s bellows, it went roa 
like a battle. Day broke nearly cloud 
over the wreckage that strewed the fi 
Wherever a twist of the wind’s err 
course had driven hardest, there was r 
Return’s chimney had thro 
roof; and the old aunt’s life 
passed with the passing of the storm 
For 


crashed 
his 
weeks thereafter Return was 
in his own walls. He tried 
go on as usual, but every hour of the d 


man lost 


had its peculiar strangeness, upsetting 
the habits of his life. The effort t 

in solitude a dish of his own econtriy 
choked him. He had retained from | 
healthy childhood a sound, simple delig! 
in the mere round of the day; but no 
from the time of rising, when the ear 
sunbeams shone on no little gray figur 
by the kitchen window, with deft hand 
the biscuit, to th 
sunset hour of rest on the deserted pore! 
nothing was as it should be. 

“Poor Aunt Luey! Jist looks like | 
cain’t over it,” he muttered 
and The 
seemed ever with him in its 
able majesty. 


moulding morning’s 


get agal 
deat] 
unsupport- 
“T reckon that’s what sets 
people to thinkin’ about ha’nts in houses,” 
he reflected, forlornly. The unlighted 
iamp, the empty rooms, were terrible to 
him. The silence oppressed like a weight 
of dark waters. THe mended the broke 
roof and rebuilt the chimney; then h 
resumed regular work in the blacksmith 
shop, and frequently prolonged his labors 
far into the night for 
the gaping doors. 


again. presence of 


sheer dread of 

In these days Georgia made the dis- 
covery that she had, while awaiting th 
Prinee, unwittingly bound to 
Return. She had a period of bewildered 
astonishment. How could this be her 
lover, this man of the stony soil ? 

One twilight, mocking-bird 
and whippoorwill, sitting by the spring 
near her home, she told him, utterly trust 
herself and him. In their 
moment the habit of provd reserve cheap 
ened suddenly to insignificance, and the 
shyness of youth fell from their hearts 
as the clay had shattered from around 
the perfected bell. 

“T ean’t 
than if I your 
with quaint frankness. 

The duleimore and the fiddle lay for 


become 


between 


ing great 


leave you, never, no 


she 


more 


was mother,” said, 











dis- 
thi 
| to 
ered 
her 
bird 
ring 
rust 
rreat 
leap 
) the 
parts 
ound 


more 


said, 


for 


THE 


ten at their feet. But the gladness 
looked for did not come at once into 
; face. 
‘T used to wonder sometimes, when we 
is little folks singin’ by the falls, if 
i wouldn’t come to me some day,” he 
swered, gravely, with a deep tenderness. 
I’ve always wanted you, but I had 
out give up. Have you thought, girl? 
You must talk to your folks first.” 
“ Whatever they say can’t make any 
ference to me, Return,” she promised. 
[ don’t mind about the others; but 
other—I’m afraid she’s going to take 
hard.” 
‘T would do the very best I could for 
sister; vou know that. Sut she'll 
think it’s not good enough. ... It’s not 
eood enough; but 
Beyond the word there stood some- 
thing too vague for expression, something 
great enough to face all opposing con- 
siderations with perfect calm. He wrin- 
led his big brows. “ People have to put 
p with things sometimes,” he brought 
it finally. 


“And I couldn’t see this coming,” 
moaned Georgia’s mother, as the two sat 
on the porch at twilight. “I could not 
see. I was afraid, too, for you to keep 
that duleimore he made you; but music 
seemed to be your happiness—and your 
father wouldn’t let you have the organ. 
Oh, I ought to have guarded you. But 
I never dreamed that such a man could 
have any attraction for a girl reared and 
taught as you have been. Why, Georgia, 
it can’t be more than a passing fancy. 
Don’t, don’t think of it longer than you 
ean help, dear, and it ‘Il go by. You 
can’t mean to ruin your life!” And fear 
stood in her eyes. 

To her, Return was little more than 
the freckled urchin with ready grin and 
a missing front tooth who had used to 
thank her for cookies. Georgia saw him 
transfigured by a light of dreams into 
something finer than he would ever ap- 
pear to his fellows. He was still the bare- 
foot playmate, but he was also in some 
way the Sungod. Which were the truer 
estimate, let him say who has dwelt long- 
est in that unearthly radiance. Into the 
mother’s mind flashed two conflicting 
urgencies—the need for prompt action if 
she would save her daughter, and the 
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fear that one ill-considered word might 
fumble her slipping hold. Already she 
felt her grasp loosening, moment by mo- 
ment, as Georgia before her eyes became 
a woman. 

Her little girl! 

Afraid to leave the subject where it 
had fallen, she hurried on: “ Georgia, 
dear, you shall go down into the Val- 
ley—to the Academy—and have some 
music lessons. You’ve always wanted to; 
now you shall, honey; Dll manage it 
somehow. And time you come home Pil 
make your father buy you an organ. 
I ean. ITve never asked much of him; 
but [ can make him do that.” 

“Mnsie lessons—an organ!” echoed 
Georgia, piteously. “ Why, that couldn’t 
make any difference, mother—though I'd 
love to have them, to play for—him.” 

Iler face expressed only wonder and 
pity. Poor mother! Did she believe the 
whole world of musie would count for a 
minute against Return? There was no 
hesitation, no complexity, in the girl’s 
mental processes. She had given herself 
to love—to her lover—she was wondering 
now how best to comfort her mother. It 
was as simple as a plant’s attitude to- 
ward the sun. 

The mother, leaning forward, clutched 
the slim wrists of the girl with both her 
dingy, toil-maimed hands. In her ex- 
tremity she sought for help whence help 
had never come to her. 

“las he asked your father for you, 
then?” she inquired, huskily. “ And you 
never spoke one word to me about it! 
Georgia, my poor child, this is worse than 
ever I thonght. Oh, put it out of your 
mind. If you are too young to realize 
what is due to yourself, try to think, 
dear, is nothing due to me, your moth- 
er? T was nursing you and slaving for 
vou when Return Ritchie was riding 
stick horses!” 

“Yes, he asked father,” the girl said, 
gently. “ He says poppa told him I could 
do as T pleased. Poppa likes him.” A 
little wistfully: “I’m sorry Return spoke 
to him before I named it to you.” 

“You’re blinded,” spoke Selina, heav- 
ily. “You ean’t see now; but when you 
wake up and find yourself dragged down 
to the level of his people it will break 
your heart.” 

Looking into the young face, its 
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roseate velvet all atremble with new emo- 


tions, the mother felt as though striving 
in a nightmare with bending, splintering 
She had that 
she was impotently dashing herself upon 
those 
laws that seemed always arrayed against 


weapons. reason to know 


no human adversary, but one of 
her, always defeating her heart’s hopes, 
Had she 
fought this same losing fight once 
She had the 
days and weeks before her own marriage; 
the ealling to her 
aid all habit and tradition, all maidenly 
She 


always crushing her pitilessly. 
not 
forgotten 


before ? never 


struggliiz. resisting, 


reserve and family pride—in vain. 
had suffered in withstanding; had 
suffered in yielding; and her suffering 
had not mattered in the least, would not 
matter Oh, the big blind forces, 
Why was it al- 
cruelty? Who 


She was near to arraigning 


she 


now. 
the dark brute powers! 
this 
allowed it? 
the great laws of the universe. 

Yet she gathered herself for the battle. 
Before, it had been to save herself from 
she knew not what; now, with experience 
behind her, she would fight to her 
daughter from a fate all too bitterly cer- 
tain 
to the 
him 


lowed, stupendous 


save 


She would appeal to Return also, 
heart of 
might be 


rude and genuine good 
There, if 
a chance. : 
“Oh, listen to reason, Georgia, befor 
it’s late. You don’t lier 


tongue ran into wild and futile repeti- 


now he re ¢ lse, 


too know—” 


She became conscious of them and 
caught herself up. 


tions. 
“Dear, you can’t see 
what is ahead of you, or you would not 
think for a moment of doing this thing. 
Only let me tell you what it has been like 
with me. IT never would let you know— 
I hoped IT should never have to tell you. 
Just listen to me - 

She poured it all forth now, the story 
of the bitter vears . “ And they don’t 
care,” she whispe red. “ They don’t know. 
Nobody knows but your own self. You 
My _ brothers 
When things were at 
their worst they wrote and wrote, 


never saw your uncles, 
wouldn’t visit us. 
urging 
me to eome back, to leave him; offering 
a home, offering work, 
the anything, if I only 
would. Seemed like they couldn’t give me 
up to lead such a life. They don’t write 
any more now, of course—but then... 


Yet the babies 


offering to edu- 


cate children 


One baby after another. 
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were all that kept me alive. It’s a mira 
any of you got through; we hadn’t 
decent—arrangements. Oh, I suppos: 
was all that kept them alive, too—my b 
held and death. \ 
look as thought that 
tell ther 
cooking thi 


yvou-all 
though 


between 
you 
something glorious! I] 


nothing 


you 


romantie about 


meals a day with a teething baby on « 


arm and your fuce tied up with neurale 
Nothing heroic bout 
yr following your maa to the barn w 

a lantern at two o’clock on a Februar 
night to tend to young lambs, either. An 
look at me!” he stood up, a scarr 

and darkened ruin. “ Look at me! It 
what you'll be; it’s the best you can hop 
You that I slaved for—you that | 
the only that is 
daughter, me 


washing overa 


to be. 
nursed 
Georgia, 
do it!” 
“T won't, mother!” cried the girl, th 
heart wrung out of her by grief and 
“Tl stay with Re- 
understand. Tl care 


one mine! 


tell you won't 


compassion. 


will 


you. 
turn take 
of vou 

“No! I won’t have you sacrifice your 
life for me any more than for him. Oh, 
don’t know. It would be easy 
enough to die for a man; it’s hard to live 
for him—to give him all your life just 
when you want it most yourself. And 
when you think you have given the last 
You 
can’t back out; you’ve got to meet it. 
Why, I’ve done things I can’t talk about 
even now—things any woman will tell 
you she ean’t do. I had to! Take care 
of me? Why, I’m easy now; I’ve reached 
the best life holds for me so far as rest 
and plenty are concerned. The hard work 
is over, and the long pain, and the cold. 
And the worry. But the disappointment 
will never be over.” 


you 


that is in you, comes a new demand. 


She was striving for self-control now, 
overcoming by main strength an impulsé 
toward the hysterie crying of despair. 

“And it’s no use! I see by your fac 
that it’s no use talking. Was it for this 
I have stood between you and the work 
and the hardships—have I carried the 
burden for years on my own shoulders 
only to see you take it up at last? Oh, 
I’ve waited and watched, praying for a 
chance to send you away—to lift you 
out of such a life. I want you to hav 


A chance. eee 








IN THEIR GREAT MOMENT THE SHYNESS OF YOUTH FELL FROM THEIR HEARTS 
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Poor woman! she had meant to be all 
in all to her child, at least the 
coming of larger opportunity. And now 
here lay her treasure on the quicksands! 

“ But - the girl, 
blushing exquisitely. “ It was you, moth- 
er, love means. I—I 
could bear 
poppa’s ways, until I came to see that 


until 


Love ?” whispered 


taught what 


used to 


wonder how you 


you accepted them as parts of him, like 
his voice and hair; and you accepted him 


twenty years ago. 
children don’t notice; 
ful, beautiful, mother.” 

There was a wonderful light in the eyes 
raised timidly, pleadingly, to the 
elder woman in the soft dusk. 

“T taught you?” Selina’s voice was 
hard. “ Well, then, I can teach you the 
better, maybe, that this feeling vou have 
won't last. It can’t last. You be- 
lieve it will, but it ean’t. Do you sup- 
pose I didn’t it? Ah! you think 
it lasted She laughed bitter- 
ly. “Georgia, if you throw yourself 
T have lost all that made life 
able.” He r face 
reverie as she looked away. 

= She is 


Peopk 
but 


think 


it’s 


their 
beauti- 


she 


now 


have 
for me?” 
away, bear- 
fell into lines of gloomy 


thought the 
she was young; 


remembe ring,” 
“She had love once; 
she hardly knew what trouble was or pain. 
Now there is only heartache.” She eall d 
up in her own memory as much as she 
had known or 


girl. 


of her mother’s 
trials. and her eves filled with tears. Yet 
it detracted nothing from the mysterious 
splendor of her own fate that its terror 
must be 


guessed 


beauty. 
The glamour which invested her lover’s 
would be no less bright if 
crown promised to be one of thorns. 

“ Love,” the woman’s voice touched the 
though it hot 
burned. The eyes of her spirit 
glance at it as 


set over against its 


firure her 


word as 
which 


were something 


though its 
‘Love— Oh, Geor- 
gia, you don’t know.” Her tones sank, 
her head drooped forward; 


seemed to 
brightness seared. 


but she spoke 
again. “ When I first came here, to teach 
the little the 
full of dreams as you are. 


I was as 
T had money 
saved to finish my education; I wanted 
to be somebody. But I waked up and 


” 


school in cove, 


found myself married . . 

The zirl cried: “ But you don’t have 
to live so! What makes you?” Swift 
indignation at the man who had claimed 
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all this possessed her. Less wise 
her mother, she did not see past | 
to the eternal law, the Way of Thi: 
of which he was but an expression. 

“What makes me?” <A dull inter 
gation showed through the blank 
beaten face. 

“Why don’t you go to your peop! 
pursued “Why haven’t 
Back to your own lif 


Georgia. 
gone long ago? 
Selina stared for a second, and t] 
threw out both hands with a motion 

of casting something from her. 

“Oh, I ecouldn’t do that,” she wail 
“ Georgia, what would become of him 

The girl’s eves, already wonder-fill 
widened and widened as the full sis 
nificance of these words went home. 

“You see!” she breathed. 

‘See what?” queried the elder, ton 
lessly, detecting a low note of somethi 
akin to triumph in the ery. 

“Mother!” She clasped her wan 
young arms round the bent and quaki: 
“Mother! Don’t 
The rest was a whisper. “ Ni 


shoulders. you 
how 
you have showed me—what love is, what 
it means to us women.” 

Selina sobbed on unecomforted for 
time. At last she became quiet, an 
leaning her head on her hands, 
wearily. 

Dusk had deepened almost to night 
about them, sparkling with fireflies and 
throbbing to wilder songs than are heard 
by day. From the turn of the lan 
where all the sweetness of the blosson 
ing earth was being evoked by the dew 
came suddenly the cooing of strings b 
neath a bow’s 
lighted softly. 

“T don’t know,” said 
raising her head. “ He’s not fit for yo 
But ... he will always be a good ma 
And ”—nervelessly—“ it’s the only way 
to live, I suppose. Maybe—by and by 
1 ean be sut— My poor 
daughter!” 

The sounded again, neare1 
and as though at the touch of the unsee1 
wapentake the girl rose. She looked long 
down the shadowy vista with that light 
upon her face that can shine but onc: 
in a lifetime; then turning, she reached 
from its shelf within the house door the 
little duleimore that held all of music 
her life would ever attain. 
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BY EDITH 


Friends with the World 





M. 





THOMAS 


HE World has played fair with me 
(And I with the World, I trust!)— 


Broken no pact nor 


plight ; 


No wrong but Love could adjust; 
Or, if fight we must, 
We ever shook hands with a will, 
At the end of the fight. 


If a Better World there be— 
Let be! I can only say, 


Here I have found 


delight 


That steads me upon my way, 
Going out with day. ... 


I have been good 
Good night, 





UR nation likes a bold stroke of 
fancy, the kind of bolt in which 
the electrical genius of Emerson 
ften delivered its lightning; so that 
hen, the other day, President Eliot 
id, or was said to have said, that if a 
nan would read the books which he could 
ut on a five-foot shelf for him, he would 
nd an educated man, a thrill of joyous 
esponse ran through the Union. Here 
as something that the average Amer- 
can could take hold of with his teeth, 
atural or artificial, and Fletcherize 
pon, and swallow and inwardly digest; 

he felt richly nourished by the mere no- 


* 


tion without any of the fatigue of know- 


ing severally or collectively the five feet 
f masterpieces which were to educate 
him. The notion not only nourished 
him; there was the relish of a fine irony 

it, the gust of a broad humor; and 
ie average American felt himself capable 
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good 





friends with vou, World— 
night! 





of the irony in being sensible of the humor. 
He beheld himself sawing off a five-foot 
plank in his wood-shed, and putting it up 
in his entry or his parlor, and waiting 
for Doctor Eliot’s list of books to fill it; 
he had a glad vision of himself when he 
should go among university men as well 
educated as the best, and make those 
snails in the race of learning haul in 
their horns. 

Nobody knows better than the average 
American how short a step it is from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, and if he has 
allowed himself to have some fun with 
that notion of five feet of books, it is 
because he realizes that from the ridic- 
ulous to the sublime there is only that 
short step back, and that when he has 
had his fun with it he can be as serious 
about it again as his severest critic could 
wish him to be. In like manner he in- 
dulged a constitutional gayety in watch- 
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ing through the newspapers the defeated 
endeavors of the Wright brothers to fly 
at the capital, in the 
stages of their recent experiment, know- 
ing very weil that he could resume all his 
pride in them 

hen the ultimate 


national 


little or no exertion 
justified him. 
After having seen, in print and picture, 
the brothers Wright smiling in 
converse with the reverent crowned heads 
of Europe, noted with a 


with 


event 


easy 


and 
satisfaction the 


glow of 
honors paid the aerial 
prophets by their fellow citizens of Day- 
ton, -ontravention of the ordi- 
prophets in their 
country, why should he refuse such amuse- 


Ohio, in « 


nary usawe ol own 


ment as came his way from their provi- 


earlier 
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ing it dense enough to support th 


plane for hours and even days at 
So far as this 
the fact, it is unscientifie, for 
proceeds from conjecture befor 
and hinges the 
result 
there 


is a conjectur 


most precise me 
upon hypothesis. Still we 
may be something in it, 
we advance it so modestly; but w 
should more confidently note wit] 
hope of engaging the philosophic 
is something which 
eaped it. 


seems to hay 
Nothing has been mor 
esting to us in the recent experime: 


aerostation than the spectacle of th 


lective human mind bending itself 
many times and places at one 


sional discomftiture? A few meagre min- 


solution of the same problem. In A 
ica, in France, in Germany, in Eng 
itself, the experiments 
with an impressive 


utes aloft, and then an earthward career, 
with or without contact with 
terrestrial objects, seemed at first to form 


W ash- 


disastrous have proc 
simultaneity. 
suecess of the Wright brothers m: 
tale of those the Vespuccian avatar of the Colw 
the alien at- genius of Langley, but they will 
Italy. The all the glory will have 
have been they really reach the continent whik 
but touched the shores of the islands 
able to share the joke, though they little-regarded ventures. The 
had to do all the hard work of the com- may be said to be only working forvw 
mon Their from the old balloon ideas of the eig 
eventuated in eenth century, with a cumbrous dirigil 
ity for their supreme achievement. 
French aviators, like the Wright brothers 
have adopted and improved 
principle of the aeroplane as Lang\ 
imagined and applied it; yet all th 
explorers and inquirers in the unchart: 
realms of space have worked together 
one aim, and with a wonderful sin 
taneity have forced a tangible result fr 
science, and proved, now more, now | 
convineingly, that the air is as navigal 
as the ocean. The event is apparent 
the effect of a consensus of minds on 
point of central interest, and the f 
contains the germ of a truth which 1 
be made to flower and fruit perhaps 
every field of inquiry. Out of the s 
tered hopes and vague beliefs insti: 
in the race ever sinee men began to wat 
the flight of birds, and wonder why 1m 
could net fly too, there had finally gat 
ered a faith embodying itself in a una 
mous effort which no misgiving or de: 
could resist. 


the record of their aerostation at 
ington, so different fri 
triumphal 


mm the 
hours spent in 
mospheres of France and 
did not 


disturbed by the 


they Wo! 


inventors appear to 


opening incidents, 
were Germ 
experience. undiseouraged 

that victory 
over the adverse powers of the air which 
the whole world knows of now, and all 
their failures, to the patriotic joy of the 
most the 
turned into suecesses far surpassing any- 
their 
anything we 
to the 
heen giving 


perseverance 


upon 


ironical of witnesses, were 


thing in For 
writing 


have 


annals. 
this 


sine 


European 
assert at 
they 


can 


contrary, may 


“the first watch of the night 
To the red planet Mars,” 


in a pienie on the shores of one of its 
coffee made from 
the flow of its melting ice-caps. If that 
shall have the fact, we are sure 
that it will followed the Wright 
brothers’ timely perception of a peculiar 
quality of the American atmosphere, an 
electrical thinness, lightness, dryness 
penetrating it from the American humor 
which we all prize and strive to practise, 
but which they were finally able to over- 
come by charging the air with some 
pleasantries of the British mind, or some 
jokes Made in Germany, and so render- 


eanals, with tea or 
been 


have 


Some of us always thong 
we could fly, and in spite of those w! 
said we eould not fly, we thought wi 
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nanimous propulsive energy that we 
id, and upon trying, behold we do fly. 
llow long or how far we shall ulti- 
ately fly is a thing which has nothing 
lo with the undeniable fact that we 
and the lesson is plain. Let us bend 
ectively the powers of our minds and 
ls upon any given point, and it must 
ld. Votes for women are wresting 
mselves from the grudging hold of 
yrance and injustice by the sheer 
‘tue of concentrated volition; and who 
ll say that the peace of the world, 
the Spanish and Boer and 
Russo-Japanese wars, has not been kept 
the world-wide intention and volition 

A generation ago the nation- 
ties unified themselves through a uni- 
al impulse, which is not yet spent, 

| now the trend toward constitution- 
sm in Russia, Turkey, and Persia 
av be the effect of the same determina- 
which we see working in the Philip- 

es and Porto Rico. We have had in 
e last decade an explosion of romantic 
elists in our literature 
the discharge of a machine- 
apparent unisonance; and 
ery candid student of literary history 
ist own that this has been the effect 
inventive criticism in many widely 
separated sourees uniting simultaneously 
produce these novelists as by a species 
intensive culture. It can as little be 
lenied that the many wonders of applied 
lectricity have eventuated from the 
pressure of large numbers of creative 
minds converging upon the science with 
nited energy. The are light, the in- 
candeseent bulb, the wireless telegraph, 
he electric car, the electric cab, the 
electrie chair, are only a few of the 
‘ruits foreed by common effort in that 
ld; and so it has been in so many 
thers that we ought not to despair of 
ial results from equal efforts any- 
here. The remarkable discoveries in 
iedicine and in sanitation are the re- 
Its of investigations as diffused in 
place as single in time, and the remedies 
pplied seem the fulfilment of innumer- 
ble intents and wills acting as one 
Tt has been declared that the 
iosquito, the house-fly, the rat, and even 
the harmless necessary cat are the agents 
; infection, and that they must all go; 


when the power lodged in the human 


r since 


peace ¢ 


comparable 
ly to 


vcun in its 


oree, 
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same unanim- 
they will go? 


race is applied with the 
ity, who can doubt that 


The matter of interplanetary com- 
munication has of late commanded a 
good deal of attention from advanced 


thinkers, and the notion of a terrestrial 
display of electric lights on a vast scale 
has suggested itself to some of these by 
its inherent poetry, and its presumable 
attractiveness with a population so high- 
ly civilized as that, say, of our next 
neighbor Mars. But this notion is only 
a refinement upon the old idea of im- 
mense bonfires kindled at the same mo- 
ment on many widely separated points 
of the earth’s surface, in hopes of sur- 
prising the curiosity of beings who have 
as yet shown little interest in us. What 
we have to do is not perhaps to use the 
means already within our knowledge, but 
to bend the collective forces of the most 
ingenious minds among us to the in- 
vention of some altogether novel system 
of signalling, in the reasonable hope that 
the Martians will feel and manifest some 
small share of our own concern in the 
demonstration. It is but a step from 
aerostation to interplanetary communica- 
tion, and the cone logically follows the 
other if the same creative pressures are 
employed in both. 
In some cases it must be owned that 
the consensus of intellectual energies has 
failed. or apparently failed. The large 
endeavor to condense the vapors of 
superstition and distil from them some 
drops of truth about another life which 
the Society for Psychical Research has 
made still lacks undeniable success; there 
are some such drops, but they have 
failed to run together in quantity to re- 
fresh the mind thirsting for final satis- 


faction. The experiments have not 
eventuated in the conviction which the 
many experiments in aerostation have 


carried to those who read about them in 
the newspapers; it may be said that as 
yet we know little more of the other 
world than we know about the planet 
Mars, and there remains a feeling that 
if there were a universal concentra- 
tion of the inquiring forces made upon 
that mystery, its secret might be forced, 
as the congensus of invention has forced 
the secret of aerostation, and embodied 
it in aeroplanes and dirigible balloons; 
and it is by no means too late for such 
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a movement. Perhaps the means to this 
great end might be found in a sym- 
posium of newspapers; it is hardly im- 
aginable that the question of man’s sur- 
vival after death could resist the investi- 
gations of an army of disciplined report- 
ers attacking it from all and a 
proportionate corps of journalists col- 
lating, comparing, and commenting the 
facts which the assignment men should 
turn in to the different managing editors. 

What seems to be needed in the study 
of every problem of 
application 


sides, 


importance is the 
of the principle of simul- 
which has always existed, but 
which seems to have been discovered in 
its full effectiveness by own age. 
When the minds of men press toward a 
common point side at the 
same moment it appears that their force 
is irresistible. Some intimation of the 
fact has appeared in the history of the 
arts, where we learn that the masterpieces 


taneity, 
our 


from every 


of architecture, sculpture, and painting 
have becn created in widely parted times 
and places, by large groups of artists 
conte mporaneously 


working together in 


this country or that, or in all countries 
at the same epoch from the same impulse. 


The like fact is apparent in the history 
of literature. The revival of learning 
was not confined to one country, but the 
great things in the epic and the drama 
were done in every land and language 
at once, or so ne arly at once that we may 
say so. It is not without supreme sig- 
nificance that Shakespeare and Cervantes 
were born on practically the same day, 
and that Bacon came into the world sea 
nearly at the same time as to save the 
face of theory if he should happen to 
have written Shakespeare. It was not 
for no meaning that Napoleon and Wel- 
lington were contemporaries, or that the 
great day of science was adorned with 
the spectacle of many supreme intellects 
striving together for the truth in mag- 
nanimous emulation. It is said that the 
Germans no longer accept the Darwinian 
theory, but this does not disqualify for 
the purposes of our argument the fact 
that Darwin and Wallace were, uncon- 
scious of each other, forcing its proofs 
from nature together. 

It is, however, the value of conscious 
team-work, to borrow the admirably 
graphie phrase of the baseball field (or 
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perhaps it is the football! field). wl 
the lesson of our era. If a larg 
ber of astronomers were to adopt a 
hypothesis the belief of Professor I. 
that Mars is inhabited, and putting 
their doubts for the present, were t, 
him in confident rush upo: 
planet, is it imaginable that its m 
could resist the impact of their w 
equatorials? In like manner, if al] 
inquirers into psychical phenomena 
world over were to concentrate th« 
vestigations upon some one point, 
as, say, the materialization of s; 
what might not the advocates of in 
tality hope to prove? 

Team-work, in fine, is the ery of 
present, and it must be more and 
the of the future. It may lb 
Ibsen contends, that the strongest m 
the man who stands alone, but it 
barren strength. The great results 
results far surpassing the strength o! 
strongest man, can come only fron 
power of the mighty men who stand 
gether, and it is their joint effort f) 
whieh the thoughts that shake mai 
must proceed in the form of diseover 
and inventions. Instinetively the ra 
is everywhere recognizing this princip 
with a simultaneity which is the 
expression of its spontaneous 
From day to day the proofs of the { 
accumulate, and the latest proof will 
be the latest when these divagati: 
reach the eye of the reader. We o 
selves have just now read of the fon 
tion of a sdciety in London to cultivat 
the love of poetry. This passion, w! 
has not been voleanically active since + 
time of the Victorian poets, has only | 
dormant, and is to be awakened to 
life by the organization of clubs devote: 
to reading and studying poetry, to t! 
publie and private recitals of verse, th: 
publication of poetry by new poets, t! 
offer of premiums for the best poems 
the establishment of poctieal leetureship- 
the publication of a poetical journal, a 
the commemoration of the great poets’ 
births and deaths. If the achievement: 
of team-work in other regions has be 
so prodigious, what may not we exp 
of it in this, what Shakespeares (1 
conian or Unbaconian), what Milton- 
what Wordsworths, what Byrons, wha‘ 
Tennysons, what Brownings? 


one 
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HE forthcoming December number 
begins the one-hundred-and-twen- 
tieth volume of the Magazine—the 
lume completing its sixtieth year. The 
gazine has been intimate to four 
venerations of readers, if we include its 
ngest at the start and its youngest 
day. At the outset it was a novelty, be- 
ng the only illustrated magazine in the 
intry, singular in its type, and without 
precedent or rival; and it had this ad- 
antage of position—a complete monopoly 
the popular heart—for twenty years. 
The deeade, 1850-1860, veiled more 
irprises than any other in human his- 
ry, for the World, indeed, but especially 
for these United States. Darwin was 
imminent and Herbert Spencer, with the 
psychical revolution that these names 
suggest. But, for America, was opening 
a new era of peculiar significance. The 
rgonautie note had just been heard, 
he ralding the quick expansion of civiliza- 
tion beyond the Rockies. The impending 
cloud of civil war shadowed activities 
whieh were to create a new nation and 
bind it together by transcontinental rail- 
ways, leaving no space for provincial 
isolation or for a stagnant humanity be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 
Yet this wonderful deeade began for 
Americans in the quietest of moods, 
with no presage of the coming storm 
or of the instant quickening of physical 
and intellectual forces. It was into this 
serene mid-century season that Harper’s 
Vagazine was born—part of it, and re- 
fleeting its even poise and repose. More 
significantly, this Magazine was the mir- 
ror of Victorian literature, then in its 
summer solstice; was radiant with the 
fiction of Dickens, Thackeray, and Bul- 
wer, and with the best English short 
stories and essays of the time. Of the 
time, we say, but what a blessed disregard 
of timeliness is shown in the reprinting, 
in the first volume, of Coleridge’s essay 
on William Pitt, written and published 
half a eentury earlier 
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Where then was our American litera- 
ture? Were there not writers in this 
country upon whom a magazine could 
depend for its secure establishment in 
the popular favor? Poe died the year 
before Harper’s was born, and the :nen- 
tion of his name recalls several magazines 
with which he had been editorially as- 
sociated—the Broadway, Graham’s, and 
the Southern Literary Messenger. James 
Russell Lowell had organized a monthly 
periodical of a higher type, depending 
largely, however, on eminent English 
contributors; but it had a brief career. 
Graham’s was widely acceptable, but, like 
its few contemporaries that relied upon 
American authorship, it was only a 
miscellany. The only  well-sustained 
periodical of high literary merit thus far 
had been a quarterly review—the North 
American; to which Motley, Lowell, 
Prescott, Longfellow, and the elder Dana 
had contributed scholarly articles. 

In the middle of the century imag- 
inative literature in America, except as 
disclosed in the fiction of Irving, Cooper, 
Poe, and Hawthorne, and in a_ few 
notable poems, was held in suspense be- 
hind the same veil which covered from 
view the greatest wonders of modern 
science and invention. Harper’s was 
therefore doing the best thing any maga- 
zine could then do in spreading broad- 
east the treasures of Victorian literature. 
It sounded the right note in its initial 
promise to give the best, wherever found. 
Hence for a year or two it had the ap- 
pearance of an eclectic. But it was not 
a miseellany. Its principle of selection 
was organic, permitting a natural evolu- 
tion, the first stage of which involved 
the divestment of the eclectic feature— 
so that within three years it was at once 
American and cosmopolitan, as it has 
ever since continued to be. Its selection 
was creative, bringing into being entire- 
ly new species of magazine literature— 
the most signally distinctive of which 
was its illustrated articles of travel and 
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exploration. While Harper’s included 
the writers of fiction who had made 
Blackwood’s — its opposite type — illus- 
trious, its unprecedented achievement 
in the field of travel and exploration 
elicited the tribute of its great British 
contemporary’s envy. 

It was the good fortune of the Maga- 
zine that the time of its emergence should 
be the most auspicious for the develop- 
ment of its novel type in every original 
feature of it. Europe, even in its super- 
ficial aspects, was unfamiliar to most of 
our people, then little accustomed to 
ocean travel, and such description of its 
people and scenery as could be had lacked 
the vivid complement of pictorial repre- 
sentation for those who could not visit 
art galleries or buy expensive books. 
Asia was still more unfamiliar, and the 
whole interior of Africa was deepest 
darkness. The sources of the Nile were 
not yet discovered. The polar mystery 
was then bafflingly impenetrable. How 
much of the earth’s surface, then so 
strange, it has been the office of this 
Magazine to reduce to triteness! Through 
its suecessive volumes marches the never- 
ceasing train of adventurous travellers 
and explorers from Vambéry to William 
Edgar Geil, whe, in the latest of these 
volumes, has for the first time fully de- 
picted the romance of the Great Wall of 
China that tormented the childish fancy 
of many now living septuagenarians. If 
the tribe of Vambéry has increased, how 
much more has the tribe of Bayard 
Taylor, his contemporary, the young 
American traveller, whom the earliest 
readers of the Magazine followed in his 
journeys afoot over Europe from Scan- 
dinavia to the Levant! Later the tribe 
of Whymper has equally flourished. 

America was in like manner rediscoy- 
ered for Americans—the ever-shifting 
West, at least, illuminated by pen and 
pencil for stable Eastern dwellers—from 
the bold delineations of mining-camps 
by Ross Browne to the subtle portraiture 
of a now rapidly vanishing pioneer life 
by Owen Wister. 

In the field of archeology the Maga- 
zine was as felicitous, being just in time 
for Layard in Nineveh, who inaugurated 
a new epoch in the history of modern 
excavation, and whose successors, in 
Greece, Italy, Egypt, and in South 


and Central America, have for 
readers of this periodical opened vi 
of the past that are almost lost 
prehistoric formlessness. 

Navigation by steam was in its 
fancy when the Magazine began. EF! 
tricity had open praise only for 
telegraph and a new stereotyping proc: 
The most important chapter in the } 
tory of science had had many inter 
ing preludes, but was not yet fair 
opened. The leap about to be tak 
not only for new knowledge but for s 
prising applications of it in every d 
partment of material progress, gave 
illustrated periodical like Harper's 
great and fruitful opportunity; and t! 
direct sociological implications of t! 
whole movement, especially as affecting 
the conditions of labor, afforded it a 
fresh field—which it has diligently cult 
vated—completing its exposition of m 
ern social dynamics. 

Considering the sudden quickeni 
and reinforcement—almost, we mig! 
say, the transformation—of human a 
tivities which was so soon, and so fo 
tunately for the happiest development 
its peculiar type and scope, to follow tl 
Magazine’s undertaking, we can bett 
appreciate the contrasting situation 
its birth, in the low-lying metropoli- 
and in the brooding quiet of that summ: 
of 1850—so far away, it now seems, 
to belong to antiquity. 

The extensive consumption of the lb 
literature, of which this Magazine 
the principal purveyor, even in the most 
remote of American settlements, alon 
with other quickening influences, stin 
ulated and brought quickly into tl 
literary field a number of young author: 
known first as magazine contributor: 
To their credit, it must be said that th: 
were impelled more by genuine aspira 
tion than by commercial motives. Th 
prizes of literature, expressed in term- 
of finance, were then inconsiderab| 
The English serial novel held its place. 
but in everything else the young Amer 
icans—artists as well as writers—speed- 
ily made the magazine the arena of their 
triumphs. Donald G. Mitchell, then at 
the beginning of his career, and Georg: 
William Ourtis, just returned from hi- 
Nile journey, were the earliest regular 
contributors of editorial departments, 
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eracefully decorating the substantial 
east, cheek by jowl with the Rev. Dr. 
Ireneus S. Prime, the editor of the 

Drawer ”—all these with their sun- 
iest graces and humors reflecting the 
ecp quiet of those first years. 

Soon began the notable career of the 
\{merican short story in a new type, 

hich was as much a departure from 
the fantastic brilliance of Poe as from 
he sentimentality of T. S. Arthur. 
Some characteristics of Poe marked the 
stories of Fitz-James O’Brien, and the 
[. S. Arthur vein was continued in the 
eentle romances of Louise Chandler 
Moulton and other female contributors, 
but a distinctly new and more virile type 
was developed by such writers as W. D. 
O’Connor, J. D. Whelpley, Fitzhugh 
Ludlow, and Elizabeth Stoddard. A spirit 
of buoyant humor pervaded the better 
short fiction of that period, of which 
Ludlow and George William Curtis fur- 
ished excellent examples. The influence 
of Victorian literature was perceptible 
in the style of these writers; independ- 
ence of this influence coming later in 
every sort of American fiction, with those 
pains and inspirations of a more troubled 
era which intensified the national con- 
sciousness and awakened individual genius 
to a fresh, unexampled expression of its 
powers and to a sense of the possibilities 
of native themes, treated really and idio- 
matically. From that time, when the 
writers of the East were strongly re- 
inforeed by those of the South and 
West, to the present, the short story 
has had its most remarkable period of 
development. 

When we contrast the American maga- 
zine of to-day with that of the sixties 
and seventies, we have to take into ac- 
count the swift currents of the world’s 
psychical progress, profoundly affecting 
human thought and feeling and trans- 
forming literature, as to motives, con- 
tent, and form. It is imaginative lit- 
erature mainly that shows the effects of 
this transformation; but in our time not 
only poetry and fiction, but all forms of 
literature, in the degree of their excel- 
lence, have become imaginative. Our 
prose, even that of our higher journalism, 
is creative. Co-ordination, in the essay 
and in whatever form the criticism of 
life may take, has become our intel- 
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lectual habit. Instead of the conceits of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
the polished elegance of the eighteenth, 
and the romantic fancies of the early 
nineteenth, we have interpretation 

which is something beyond the bald 
statement of facts, or such statement 
embellished by outward ornament, height- 
ened by picturesque effects, or embody- 
ing a generalization through typical out- 
ward insignia: it is an illumination of 
living truth in terms of life. It is 
poetic, with the rhythmic pulse of life 
—a vision more real than science gives 
us of the world, because it does not rest 
on the basis of a working hypothesis 
but on that of experience. This is what 
realism in our literature of to-day means. 

Thus, after sixty years, our readers 
have a fiction quite different from that 
presented to the readers of its earliest 
volumes. The readers themselves are not 
the same in their tastes and interests 
and in their sense of life. The organic 
scheme of the Magazine is the same as 
to fields of human activity included with- 
in its general scope, but in these varied 
fields it has both stimulated and reflected 
the world’s intellectual progress. It has 
kept to its original note—its promise to 
give its readers the best literature at- 
tainable and the best illustrations. The 
style of descriptive articles which well 
served the need of an older time has been 
displaced by a higher order—more deeply 
interpretative—contributed by writers of 
greater imaginative power. In the de- 
partments of travel, exploration, archzol- 
ogy, sociology, and pure science, the dis- 
closures have grown more vitally inter- 
esting and important with every suc- 
cessive decade. 

It is in these fields, even more than 
in that of fiction, that the Magazine is 
especially a treasury of romance. The 
modern writer of fiction deals with the 
familiar elements of human experience. 
It is his office to make his most novel 
disclosures seem familiar to us, a matter 
of real and sympathetic comprehension— 
the highest function of the most human 
of all arts. But, however creative his 
genius, he must to a considerable extent 
depend, for the complete effect of his 
presentment, upon his invention and his 
dramatic skill. If we should call the il- 
lusion he produces romantic, he would 
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probably resent it. On the other hand, 
the traveller, the explorer, the archzol- 
ogist, and the scientific investigator must 
be romantic. These deal with people and 
things unfamiliar and that cannot quite 
be brought home to us; their realism 
goes hand in hand with romance. Pure 
science, touching the extreme strangeness 
of things, is supremely romantic. Sociol- 
ogy, materials are human 
and near at hand, comes nearest to our 
idea of modern fiction in its unroman- 
ticism. But the traveller, though he most 
of all appeals to our interest when he 
deals with humanity, is always romantic, 
if he tells the truth, because he satisfies 
our curiosity, depicting the novel aspects 
of peoples, in strange environments. The 
explorer may pass beyond the bounds of 
human habitation, but he appeals to the 
same curiosity, giving us a new geog- 
raphy and a new meteorology—disclosures 
of the greatest interest, even if they do 
not dissipate such mysteries as 
brooded over the sources of the Nile and 
the North Pole. The archeologist, in- 
tensely realistic, has, for the purposes of 
romance, this advantage over the trav- 
eller and explorer—that all the periods 
of human time on the earth await his 
new or more complete discovery, and that 
it is his privilege to satisfy a curiosity 
which, as to matters of earthly interest, 
is deeper than any other. 

The scheme of this Magazine, mam- 
tained from its start, is especially for- 
tunate because it 


because its 


once 


combines so many 
means of appeal to the higher curiosity 
of thoughtful readers. The publishers’ 
announcements for the coming year fur- 
nish a striking illustration of this har- 
monious design, but one far from ade- 
quate, the forecast of features 
already arranged for at the opening of 
the Magazine year cannot more than be- 
gin to cover its whole course. To a con- 
siderable extent those things which have 
to be arranged for beforehand—as, for 
example, articles of travel—are fairly 
well represented; but the most important 
things in imaginative literature, in 
science, in archeology, and even in ex- 
ploration, most novel because of their 
unexpected disclosure, are not subject 
to prearrangement. The expectation of 
a new serial story by Margaret Deland 
is a definite satisfaction. So are the 


because 
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promised scientific papers by Pr 
Robert Kennedy Duncan, which 
carry far forward the pioneer line 
original research in European lab 
tories. But extending still beyond 
limit thus brought in sight will be 
contributions from time to time of 
investigators themselves, revealing f; 
advances. The special value of Cha 
H. Caffin’s comment on the work of 1 
recognized artists will be apparent to th 
who have followed his previous interpre 
tions. The promised travel articles s)x 
for themselves. #urlong will carry 
from the region of Terra del Fuego, whi 
he has so well described and illustrat. 
into unknown Patagonia. The Easte: 
field will be freshly illuminated by Ells- 
worth Huntington’s report of a year’ 
work by the Yale Expedition to Pal 
tine, and by W. J. Aylward’s “ Capita 
ef the East,” illustrated by the auth 
in vivid pictures in color and in bla 
and white. Nearer home, in the 
familiar wilds of Canada, Kirk Munro 
will make his way from Winnipeg + 
Hudson Bay and thence to Newfound 
land—a journey full of adventure, ai 
for the young readers of the Magazin 
especially interesting. The Hebrick 
Orkneys, and other Western islands ar 
not unknown, but they have inexhaustib! 
imaginative values. <A visit to this 1 
gion, including the strange island 
Arran, will give Maude Radford Warre: 
the charming novelist, unusual oppor 
tunities for the fresh, realistic portraitu: 
of nature and humanity against a mys 
tical and legendary beckground. 

The progress which has recently be: 
made in organized social helpfulness to 
ward the poor, not as a class but as in 
dividual fellow beings, will be the subject 
of an interesting exposition by Robert 
Bruére, of the New York Association for 
Relieving the Condition of the Poor, 
showing the real situations encountered 
and the wise and sympathetic methods 
adopted by the agents of this organiza 
tion. No story could have a wider appeal! 

But our readers have learned what to 
expect from the Magazine, whose recor: 


_is more suggestive than any prospectus 


They know that it will reflect all tha‘ 
is essential in our present-day humani 
ties, and as resolutely ignore what i 
merely accidental and occasional. 
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everly’s Protective Mechanical Goat 


BY THOMAS A. JANVIER 











Y friend Beverly, gentlemen,” said 
the Colonel, “ possessed—as you 
may have gathered from some of my 
previous statements concerning him 
one of those rare creative minds in which 


ders of animals. Even the fiercest of them 
are amenable to loving kindness. Take, for 
instance, the many touching legends of which 
St. Francis is the centre; and, as an ex- 
treme case, take that of his encounter with 


the practical and the theoretical were poised the savage wolf of Agobio. As you will re- 


so perfectly, and both so perfectly were at the member, the ravening beast ‘became as a 
command of his massive yet most versatile lamb’ when that seraphie man- 
imagination, that the manifold expressions “Did that seraphic man ever get up 


of his inventive energy uniformly were as against the business end of a goat and find 
commendably useful as they were daringly anything lamb-like about it?’ asked the 
original. As you also will remember, among Doctor. 
his more notable achievements were numer- ‘Really, for the moment, I cannot recall 
ous mechanical devices of a strictly practi- any such incident in the life of St. Francis.” 
cal sort—in every case brilliantly 
evolved from ingenious concepts 
worked out in strict accordance 
with scientific principles—for the 
simplification or the amelioration 
of the affairs of every-day life. 
His invention of the Domestic 
Protective Mechanical Goat falls 
into this latter category, and to 
a marked degree illustrates—”’ 
‘Sit down right there, Colo- 
nel!” put in the Doetor. “ Goats 
can’t be hired to protect anybody 
but themselves—and their only 
notion of being domestic is to 
butt all the members of the fam- 
ily into the middle of next week!” 
“ Pardon me, Doctor,” said the 
Judge. “I really must take is 
sue with you. We had a goat at 
home when I was a boy that was 
far from being so savage a mon- 
ster. We used to drive him in 
a little cart, and he was as .iice 
a goat as you ever saw. I must 
admit, however, that when we 
angered William—we called him 
William—he did butt with a 

































yvood deal of energy. He even 
a butted me on one occasion. The 


incident is of so laughable a na- 
ture that I really must tell you 
about it. You see, William—” 
“One moment, Judge,” inter- 
polated the Bishop, “my cloth 
will not permit me to let pass 
without a timely word of remon- 
stranee the Doctor’s too hasty 
generalization concerning the un- 
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replied 

doubt 
“Well, its goats we're 

went on the Doctor, breezily : 


Precisely 


Bishop, coldly. * But, no 
talking about,’ 
‘and unless—” 
said the Judge, pouring kind 
ly oil upon the waters. “ The subject of our 
present goats. To be exact, 
it i goats. Inadvertently, we 
have from it, and from the very 
interesting story that the Colonel— 

| beg, gentlemen,” said the Colonel, bit 
ingly, “ that will not in the least 
sider my feelings In this company I 
accustomed 

And we earnestly 
Judge with a 
about My 
especiall 
artificial a 
could bi 


discussion is 
mechanical 
wandered 


you con- 


am 
desire,” continued the 
insistence, “to hear all 
curious invention; and 
to have explained to us how so 

creation as a 


genial 
Beverly's 


mechanical 
domestic and protective.’ 
‘Mr. Beverly’s mechanical goat,”’ resumed 
the mollified Colonel, “was not * domestic 
and you have phrased it, 
‘domestic protective ’—that is to 
it was intended to be a protector of do- 
mesticity, a safeguard of the home. Espe 
cially was it intended to be the protector of 
isolated in rural communities, liab!e 
to be annoyed or to be endangered by the 


goat 


protective as 
Judge but 
say 


homes, 


Mr BEVERLY USED A STUFFED FIGURE 


TRAMP AS ITS OBJECTIVE 
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REPRESENTING A 


MAGAZINE, 
incursions of tramps. Indeed, Mr. Bev 
ly’s point of departure—his keenly act 
mind ever was alert to suggestion—was s 
ing a real goat butt a tramp from the kit. 
en door of a farmhouse, and keep on butti 
him all the way down the lane until he lan 
ed him in a heap in the public road. 1 
tramp was not seriously injured—the go 
being the pursuer, had no opportunity 

assail him in a vital part—but he y 
out of his seven senses; and he c 
fided to Mr. Beverly—when he somewhat } 
recovered himself—that had he suspected t 
presence of a goat upon the premises nothi 
would have induced him to approach 
farmhouse: adding that goats were regard 
by all tramps as far more to be feared th 
were the most savage dogs. That illumin 
tive hint sufficed to set instantly in acti 
Mr. Beverly’s inventive genius. 
had he and the bruised tramp parted « 
his admirable project for the mechani 
goat protection of isolated rural homes \ 
conceived.” 

77 Why wasn’t he satisfied to goat-prot 
isolated rural homes with real goats—ar 
let it go at that?” asked the Doctor. 

“ Precisely because the belief concerni: 
goat habits, to which you yourself but 
moment ago gave expressio! 
has a wide prevalence. An o 
dinary mind—you will pardo: 
I trust, this implied reflecti: 
upon your own intellectua 


seared 


Scarce 


equipment—would have gone n 
farther than projecting a sta 


company that should purchas 
real goats in wholesale quanti 
ties; and that should rese! 
them at retail, as watch-goats 
for isolated home _protectiv: 
purposes. As Mr. Beverly 

mind was not ordinary, he pe: 
ceived that even the owners ot 
exceptionally isolated homes 
urgently in need of protection 
almost certainly would refus 
to protect them in that way 

because of their well-grounde 
dread that animate watch-goats 
—when there are no tramps 
about to operate on—would 
keep in training by butting al! 
the members of the househol 
all over the place. Thence 
came his brilliantly imagina 
tive but severely practical pro} 
ect for making’ mechanica 
watch-goats: which—being kept 
wound-up and all ready to b 
started by pressing a suitabl) 
placed button—would get down 
to business in a hprry wher 
their expulsive services wer 
needed; but which, in between 
times, when offensive actior 
was not required of them, would 
be inert and harmless—easil) 
disposed of in the kitchen closet 
or in a conveniently accessibl: 
goat-house in the back vard. 
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‘Was Mr. Beverly a_ heavy 
rinker, Colonel?” inquired the 
idge, absently. 

He was not!” replied the 


jlonel, with severity. “On 
e contrary, he was a total ab 
tainer. Having answered your 


relevant question, sir, I will 
roceed. With my friend, think- 
ig and acting practically were 
multaneous conditions. He 

erefore set himself to the im- 
nediate realization of his useful 
roject: purchasing the neces 
iry materials for his goat- 
.imulaerum—of which the most 
mportant were exceptionally 
owerful springs to energize a 
itting foree of great intensity 

and personally directing a 

rps of skilled workmen in the 
making and in the assembling 
f its several parts. 

‘The essential matter being 
merely to produce what looked 
enough like a goat to lead a 
scared tramp being butted by it 
to think it was one, there was 
no need to make the simula- 
rum conform accurately to its 
vriginal. Mr. Beverly, how 
ver, with a characteristically 
painstaking conscientiousness, MR. BEVERLY 
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FLUNG HIMSELF BETWEEN THEM AND RESOLUTELY 


purchased a real goat to serve EXTENDED TOWARD EACH A REPELLING HAND 
5 


is a standard pattern; and 

vith this standard the mechan- 

cal goat, at every stage of its construction, 
ritically was compared. 

‘Such patient endeavor bore its fitting 
fruit. As &is creation approached comple- 
tion even Mr. Beverly—whose requirements 
if his own extraordinary talents ever were 
most exigent—was satisfied with it. Not 
merely did the mechanical goat duplicate the 
real goat in outward appearance: it had also 

so ingeniously contrived and so powerfully 
energized was its interior—the very walk 
ind, what was still more to the inventor’s 
purpose, the very butt of life. Being wound 
up and started at its objective—Mr. Beverly 
ised a stuffed figure representing a tramp 
is its objective—the mechanism would charge 
with great celerity to the required spot; 
there—on the automatic loosing of a trig- 
ger connected by a simple interlocking mech- 
anism with a cogged wheel carrying a disk 
indicating distances — it would rise upon 
its hind legs with a perfect naturalness; 
then it would pause for an instant, in accord 
with goat habits; and then, lowering its 
head to a suitable level, it would come down- 
ward and forward in such a manner as to 
deliver with its forehead upon the stuffed 
figure a crushing blow. Presumably, a 
tramp so treated, having regained an upright 
posture, would be disposed to immediate 
flight. But, to make the contrivance still 
more effectively intimidating, a supplemen- 
tary system of springs was provided that 
caused the mechanical goat to continue its 
extrusive operations with a series of charg- 


ings and buttings which could be relied upon 
to make the most determined tramp give up 
the contest and run away.” 

“T haven't seen any of ’em about any- 
where,” said the Doctor. “ Didn’t Beverly's 
notion ketch on? Or did he die in an asylum 
before he put it through?” 

“ Mr. Beverly still is alive, and his sanity 
remains normal,” replied the Colonel, coldly. 
“That his ‘notion’ did not ‘ketch on’—l 
use, Doctor, your own elegant phraseology-— 
was due solely to the fact that he never placed 
it upon the market. In the very moment of 
its demonstratedly practical success an un- 
happy accident occurred—involving both the 
invention and the inventor—that most re- 
grettably caused him to abandon his benefi- 
cently utilitarian scheme. 

“As I have stated, the mechanical goat 
was compared at short intervals while in 
course of construction with the standard real 
goat. For a considerable time the real goat 
exhibited during these comparisons—the 
framed mechanism bearing little resemblance 
to any living creature—a mere moody indif 
ference. But as the framework got to be 
more and more goat-like, both in appearance 
and in action, the real goat became restive ; 
and during the later stages of comparison 
when the mechanism went jumping and butt- 
ing about in a very goatish fashion—the 
real goat got so excited that he had to be 
tied to a tree. 

“Out of these conditions —at what Mr. 
Beverly had decided should be the conclud- 
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ing test-—-came the catastrophe to which I 
have made reference By that time, in out- 
ward appearance, his creation was absolutely 
voat-like: being coated with goat-pelt, and 
having vellow glass eyes which blinked evilly 

under the impulse of a simple subsidiary 

mechanism-——with a dangerously aggravating 
realism. The only remaining concern of the 
inventor, therefore, was to make sure of the 
equally realistic action of the mechanism as 
a whole; and to this end, having suitably 
lengthened the tethering-rope, he sought to 
provoke the real goat to run and to plunge 
and to butt with angered violence—in order 
that any errors in the running and plung 
and butting of the mechanical goat 
might be observed and rectified. 

So far as arousing the real goat to angry 
action was concerned, his purpose most fully 
was accomplished. In a very short time the 
real goat became positively furious: as the 
mechanical goat, exasperatingly snapping its 
wicked went through all the motions 
of a goat-fight—vet did not (the trigger on 
the ecogged distance-wheel being set to stop 
it just outside of the real goat’s radius of 
action) come within fighting distance. With 
the pride of a true artist, Mr. Beverly pei 
ceived that correction of any sort in his in 
vention was unnecessary; and, wholly sat- 
istied, he about to end his triumphal 
comparison when the sinister mischance that 
dashed his hopes oecurred, As the mechan 
ical making what he intended 
should be its final charge, the real goat 

bevond all endurance—also made 
and of that the teth 
ering-rope snapped like pack-thread and the 
infuriated animal free to satisfy the 
lust for battle that was rampant in its 
heart An instant later the mechanical goat 
rose on its hind legs to deliver the butt 
prompted by its artificial interior. Simul 
taneously, up went the real goat on his hind 
legs to do some butting prompted by an in- 
terior full of natural rage! 

In that moment Mr. Beverly’s ac- 
while inadequately reasoned he- 
of a piece, and equally admirable, with 
heroism of a father who death 

by entering a burning house to save his child. 

The fact was patent to him that his masterly 

the offspring of his genius, the 

fruit of his months of patient toil—was in 
most imminent danger of destruction; and 
with a lightning-like rapidity his high re- 
was taken that the impending conflict 

at no matter what risk to his own per 

son—should be stayed. With an equally 
lightning-like rapidity his intrepid purpose 
As the two goats, the real and 
the mechanical, stood up facing each other 
and paused—the one by force of his natural 
instinct, the other by force of its realistical 
ly contrived mechanism—Mr. Beverly flung 
himself between them and resolutely extend- 
ed toward each a repelling hand! In an 
other instant—” 

Pardon me, Colonel,” said the Bishop. 
“T regret the necessity of interrupting your 
interesting narrative, but my cloth compels 


eves 


was 


goat was 


ned 


a charge 


mada 
such energy 


was 


erisic 
tion was 
row 


the dares 


creation 


solve 


was realized. 
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me to point out that in purposely arousi: 
the evil passions of the real goat—and for 1 
more justifiable end than the perfection of 
curious piece of mechanism of but dubio 
utility—Mr. Beverly committed what I a 
mit may be regarded as a minor, but scare: 
as 2 venial, sin. His act was less in degr: 
of course, but in kind it was identical wi 
the classical crime of Parrhasius: the Gre 
painter who, as you all know, tortured 
death a slave in order that ‘‘s portrayal « 
the agonies of Prometheus 

‘Permit me just one word, Bishop,” sa 
the Judge. “I am in entire accord, I a 
sure you, with your humane views in rega: 
to Mr. Beverly's reprehensible treatment 
the goat; but I cannot suffer to pass wu 
challenged your use in support of them 
the now utterly discredited story about Par 
rhasius. It is a pure myth that 

“That rests,” interrupted the Bisho; 
speaking with a cold distinctness, “ upon th« 
reputation for credibility of no less a per 
sonage than Seneca; who—” 

* Who,” struck in the Judge, hotly, “ flour 
ished some centuries after the period as 
signed to the fictitious event to which ly 
gave currency—” 

“Concerning which,” 
sishop with chill irony, 
fer, are in a position to 
neous testimony!” 

and who totally neglected to harmo 
nize, in his fanciful narrative, two radically 
irreconcilable facts. Seneca has the ef 
frontery to tell us that Parrhasius bought 
for artistic torturing purposes one of thi 
captives taken at Olynthus; an assertior 
conclusively nullified by the certainty that 
Parrhasius died, as has been demonstrate 
by Brun in his authoritative ‘ Geschicte der 
griechischen Kiinstler “—” 

“Holy smoke!” exclaimed the Doctor 
“ Where are you and the Bishop getting to 
Judge? Let up on your back-number 


interpolated — th 
‘you, Judge, I in 


give contempora 


dead 


Greeks, and stop spoiling a first-class goat 


Let’s have the 
everlastingly 


story! Go ahead, Colonel. 
rest of it. Did the 
smash him?” 

*T ask your pardon, Colonel; and I heart 
ily join in the Doctor’s request,” said the 
Bishop. “In justice to my cloth I could 
not withhold my adverse comment upon 
Mr. Beverly's treatment of the goat; but my 
argument with the Judge certainly has been 
ill-timed. I beg that you will proceed.” 

he Bishop is quite right, Colonel,” said 
the Judge, cordially. “I add my apology 
to his, and | join with him in begging that 
your very interesting story may be resumed.” 

*“ My story, obviously, is so far removed 
from being interesting,” said the Colonel, 
rising from his seat, “ that I prefer leaving 
the remainder of it untold: and so also leavy 
ing to the Judge and the Bishop a clear 
field wherein to continue the archaic dis 
cussion in which they have seen fit, at the 
most critical point in my narration, so 
learnedly to engage. I have the honor to 
wish you collectively, gentlemen, a_ very 


good day - 


goats 














Strategic 


BY _BURGES JOHNSON 


fe paar I am playing and I want to rest a bit, 
I can’t lie down a minute, or even stop to sit, 
But I hear a Grown-up say: 
‘You're tired out at play! 
Come! Lay aside your little toys—they’ll do another day.” 


And so I have decided that I really can’t afford 
To have ‘em find me resting of my very own accord, 
> Cause some one comes along 
Who says, “ You are not strong— 
You hadn’t oughta play so hard, it certainly is wrong.” 


That’s why I keep a-skipping and a-running in and out 
Until I’m really positive no Grown-ups are about; 

And then I slip away 

Just a minute from my play 
And rest as hard as possible to last me through the day. 
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The Wrong Catalogue 
ECENTLY a party of 
visiting the Louvre. By mistake cue of 

the tired number carried a catalogue of the 
Luxembourg. I pon being confronted by a 
fantastically modern nude study with a 
black cat in the background, she turned to 
the corresponding number and complacent 
ly announced to the 
This is Whistler’s 


touris.? were 


astonished 


Mother.” 


listeners, 


Who Will Answer? 
N OW, children,” 
in her most 


wish 


said the history teacher, 
impressive manner, “ | 
to remember that the time to ask 
questions in my class is whenever anything 
is said which you wish explained. Do not 
wait until the time comes for recitation 
and then complain that you did not 
derstand when I talked.” 
Yes’m,” chorused the scholars, cheerfully. 
Very well,” said the teacher. “ We will 
begin to-day with James I., who: came 
after Elizabeth.” 

The new scholar raised his hand 

* What is it?’ asked the 
graciously. 

“ What made him come after 
the new scholar 


you 


un- 


“ 


teacher, 


asked 
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Satisfied 
MALL Charlotte, not yet four yea 
was gifted with so vivid an 
that her mother began to be troub 
her fairy-tales and felt it time 
seriously to her upon the beauty of 
fulness. Not sure of the impressi: 
had made, she with the wa 
that God could love a child 
untruthfully would 
in heaven. 
Charlotte 
said: 
Well, I’ve been to Chicago onc 
the theatre twice, and I don’t s'pos¢ 
ex pect to co everywhere.” 


Imavit 


closed 
not 
and 


whe 
not war 


considered a moment an 


i 


A Practical Device 

NEGRO preacher, whose supply of 

iny and bacon was running low, « 
to take radical steps to impress upor 
flock the necessity for contributing lib 
to the church exchequer. 
the close of the sermon he 
pressive pause and then 
follows: 

*L hab 
of de 


According! 
made an 
proceed: 


found it nec’arry, on acc 
astringency of de hard times 
; de gineral = difici: 
of de circulatin’ m 





A Mysterious Disappearance 


“My child, why is it that you ery? 


You shock me, I declare!” 


“Oh, ma’am, my hat blew off an’ I 


Can’t find it anywhere!” 


in connection 
chu’ch, t’ interduc 

new ottermatic c’lect 
box. It am arranged 

a half-dollar or a qi 
tah falls on a red p 
cushion without nois« 
nickle will ring a sn 
bell distinctly heard 
de congregation; an’ 
button, my mawtals, 

fire off a pistol. So 

will gov'n yo'selves 

cordingly. Let de ce’) 
tion now p’ceed, whil 
take off my hat an’ 

out a hymn.” 


wid 


Her Money’s Worth 


BUFFALO 
tells a story of 
woman who, after he: 
ing him preach, inform: 
a friend that she did nm 
like the services at a 
The seat was hard, 5 
said, the singing was n 
good, and the preachir 
was poor. Her iitt 
girl, who overheard hi 
remarks and who \W 
present with her 

ehurch, said, 

“But, mamma, wh 
can you expect for 
penny!” 





preac | 

















American Royalty 
and Groom are presented to her Royal Highness the cook and the royal fan ily. 





A Modern’ Lochinvar 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 


H, young Lochinvar has come out of the west, 
In all the wide country his air-ship is best. 
To save his good dollars, he chauffeur had none, 
He rode unafraid, and he rode all alone. 
So plucky his flight and so clever his car, 
Have ye e’er heard of Smarty like young Lochinvar? 


He stayed not for wind and he stopped not for rain, 
He flew straight along in his aeroplane. 

But ere he alighted at Rocks-By-The Sea, 

His girl had consented another’s to be. 

For a man with a 90 H. P. Touring-Car 

Was to wed the fair Gladys of brave Lochinvar. 


Then boldly he entered the pink onyx hall, 

*Mong climbers and waiters and family and all. 

Then spoke the Bride’s father, “My word! Well, I 
(For the poor craven bridegroom just faded away). 
‘Did you come for a match to light your cigar, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?” 


“T used to court Gladys, you gave me the sack 
I went away vowing I’d never come back. 
ear But now, passing by, I’ve just dropped in to lunch, 
ts To dance but one two-step, drink one glass of punch. 
he: There are maidens in Denver, more wealthy by far, 
forms Who would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar.” 
‘id not 
at a 
d, s 
as n 
achir 
litt 


orth 


One wink of his eye and one word in her ear 

When they reached the hall door, for his air-ship was near. 
Right into the craft the fair lady he swung, 

Right into the small seat beside her he sprung! 

“Tet her go! We are off!” over tree-top and scar, 

“Tl be hanged if they follow!” cried young Lochinvar. 


There was hustling and bustling at Rocks-By-The-Sea! 
Guests, bridesmaids and ushers were mad as could be. 
There was racing and chasing and yelling like mad, 
There was weeping by Mother and swearing by Dad. 
While away overhead, like a luminous star, 

Shone the light on the air-ship of young Lochinvar. 
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He Had Learned 


ILLIE, aged 

was in his fa 

office one afternoon 
ing to go home wit! 

Mr. S - Was very 

occupied—in fact si 
so that he had quit 
gotten that his you 

was sitting behind 
At length the tele; 
rang and Mr. 8 
told that there wa 
long-distance call for 
He called “ Hello! 
number of times, and 

when his patience 
about given out cer 
rang vigorously whil 
receiver was still at 
+r d : ear. At this Mr. S 

The Architect uttered a_ terrible 

forbidden word. 

The words’ were 
Almost sooner out of his mouth than he ren 
bered that his son was but a few feet f) 

WO Irishmen 


: were discussing the death jim. Wheeling about in his chair, he 
of a friend by the name of Tim Dooly. with humility: 


sure Dooly was a good fellow,”’ said That was very wrong of father to 
Mike . 


a those naughty words, Willie. I hope, 
He was that,” replied Pat. A good added, “that my little boy will never 
‘ 1 9 . S rr ° 

fellow, Dooly such dreadful language. 








And a cheerful man was Dooly, the I I won’t never say it. papa,” repli 
cheerfulest I ever knew,” said Mike. the child, with a mischievous twinkle in 

Dooly was a generous man, too,” said eye “but I’ve l-learned it all the same! 
Pat : 

Generous, you say? Well, I don’t know 


much about that. Did Dooly ever buy 
ou anything?” 


Just As Etfective 


Well, nearly,” replied Pat, scratching OBBS. “ Have you a fireless cooker 
his head “One evening he came into Loss. “ No; but I have a cookless f 
Casey's, where me and my friend were 
drinking, and he said to us, * Well, men, 


what are we going to have—rain or snow? ” 





Her Task 


ITTLE Minna was saying her prayers. 

When she had finished her usual peti 
ions her mother said 

You have forgotten, dear, ‘ Make Minna 
1 good girl,’ you know.” 

‘Oh, mother,’ she answered, reproach- 
fully “don’t let’s bother God about that, 
that’s your lookout.” 


Unfair 

A\ZEL, aged seven, while feeding the cat 

at the dinner table, was reproved by her 
father, who told her that the cat must wait 
until later, whereupon the small girl wept 
mao, 6 ll ; Time Flies 

‘{ think it is a shame, just because she 
is a poor dumb animal, to treat her like a FATHER Fry. “ When I was a boy, my 8 
hired girl.” this road was only a foot-path.” 
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POLISHES 








Sell ae ? 
Dont have to — sells itself. 
Best seller in the store. 


We'd as soon think of not 
HPePINE flour.” 
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TIFFANY & CoO. 


The 1910 Blue Book 


The Christmas stock this season is the largest and 
most comprehensive that Tiffany & Co. have ever 
assembled and it has been given special consideration 
in the new Blue Book which has just been published 


The Christmas Blue Book is a handy reference cata- 
logue, without illustrations, issued to facilitate the 
satisfactory selection of Tiffany & Co.’s wares by 
correspondence or in person. It contains 700 or more 
pages of valuable information, made accessible by 
an alphabetical classification, and describes briefly, 
and gives the range of prices, of their stock of dia- 
mond, pearl, and precious stone jewelry, silverware, 
watches, clocks, bronzes, marbles, stationery, porce- 
lains, glassware, and other articles suitable for holiday 
gifts 

Tiffany & Co.’s Correspondence Department is espe- 
cially organized for answering inquiries and filling mail 
orders. Photographs, cuts or full descriptions will be 
sent to intending purchasers who will advise the house 
of the articles desired and the approximate amounts 
they wish to spend 


Selections of goods will be sent on approval to persons 
known to the house or to those who will make them- 
selves known by satisfactory references 


The Christmas Blue Book will be mailed upon request 


Fifth Avenue & 37th Street, New York 
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Gorham 
Silverware 


ORHAM Silverware possesses every de- 

sirable attribute for household use or 

gift; it is pre-eminently artistic and 
refined, and its permanency of character 
enhances its acceptability. 


The variety of The Gorham Company’s pro- 
ductions in Sterling Silverware provides greater 
opportunity for appropriate selection than is 
obtainable through any other establishment. 


The Company is always pleased to furnish 


full particulars regarding its wares, which may 
be procured from the best Jewelers through- 
out the country. 


The Gorham Book, containing an alpha- 
betically arranged schedule of the 
Company’s various productions with min- 
imum prices, is to be had upon application. 


TRADE ADO MARK 


STERLING 


Every Piece of Gorham Silverware Bears This Trade Mark 


The Gorham Co. 


Fifth Avenue and 36th Street, New York 
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Wild France. . . ide: Wa} os a ANDRE CASTAIGNE 
illustrations by the " Author. 


Gargoyle. A Poem ........... +. + +» MARY NORSWORTHY SHEPARD 


The Winning Lady. A Story......... . MARY E WILKINS FREEMAN 
Illustrations by S. M. CHASE. 

London Society in the Sixties. ....... . . LADY ST. HELIER 
Illustrated with Portraits 

The Little Romance. a Tale out of Season. - - - - - NORMAN DUNCAN 
Illustrations by ELIZABETH SHIPPEN GREEN, 

Landegon SBA es Oe ee WILLIAM GILMORE BEYMER 
Illustrations in 1 Color by HOWARD PYLE. 


The Poplars. A Poem.......... .. . +» LOUISE MORGAN SILL 
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A De Luxe Magazine 


HARPER’S 


Christmas Number 


6 bien qualities of interestingness, distinction, and beauty which 
have always characterized HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
have never been more perfectly exemplified than in the forth- 
coming Christmas number. The most notable names in the 
writing world of to-day are included among the contributors. 


9 COMPLETE SHORT STORIES 


RUDYARD KIPLING 

MARK TWAIN 

W. D. HOWELLS 

ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY 
RUTH McENERY STUART 
ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON 
MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 
HOWARD PYLE, Etc., Etc., Etc. 








Reminiscences of Charles Darwin 
By The Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE 


Ambassador of Great Britain to the United States 
A delightful view of the famous author of "The Origin of Species," as Mr. Bryce 


saw him in his home. Mr. Bryce pictures him as a man of singular modesty 
and reserve, and quite unappreciative of his own greatness. 











Articles of Travel, | 22 Pages in Color and Tint 

. Among the artists repre- 
Science, Art, Adven- sented are W. J. Aylward, 
i a owar yle, Elizabet 

ture, History, Remi Shippen Green, Charles 


niscence. H. White, Etc., Etc. 
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The Great Novel of the Year 


JOHN MARVEL, 
ASSISTANT 


Illustrated Illustrated 
by by 
J. M. Flagg J. M. Flagg 


$1.50 $1.50 














By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


HOMAS NELSON PAGE has written his masterpiece 


in this great novel. “ His stories will become a lasting 


part of American literature,” said the N. 7. Evening Post, and 
this splendid story will take the first place among his books. 
It is a live and vivid romance of to-day. The scene is ina 
great Western city, the people are of many classes and kinds; 
the plot, swift, dramatic, and absorbing, and the talk stimu- 
lating and inspiring, and intensely interesting. It is as 
typical of to-day as “Red Rock” was of Reconstruction. 
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NEW 


12 Stories 
edited by 
KATE 

DOUGLAS 

WIGGIN 


and 


NORA A. 
SMITH 


SCRIBNER BOOKS 1909 


12 Drawings 

in full colors 
and cover design 
and binding paper 
by 


MAXFIELD 
PARRISH 





$2.50 $2.50 


Copyright, 1909, by Charles Scribner's Sons 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS 


The best of these famous stories finely retold and superbly illustrated. 
Sede beautiful book of the year. 


“Posson Jone’ and Pere Raphael” 


By GEORGE W.CABLE. 9 illustrations in color by S. McArthurs; $1 
Two stories telling 
ories has never be 


Through the French Provinces 


By ERNEST C. PEIXOTTO 
85 drawings by the author; $2.50 net, postpaid, $2.65 


htful trips 


The most 


- the same incidents from two points of view. One 
re been published in book form. 


| |W crt 


to out of the way places in Gascony 


, Touraine, Provence 
ntry near Paris ir 


$ by 1 motor and motor-boats; beautifully illustrat 


The a to the Sahara 


By CHARLES W. FURLONG, F.R.G:S. 
36 full-page illustrations, 4 in color; $2.50 net, postpaid, $2.75 
The first account of Tripoli to-day in English. 


esque and highly interesting country. 


The American Girl 


By HARRISON FISHER. 12 drawings in full colors; $3.50 net, postage extra 


The most attractive and winning of all Mr. Fisher’s famous drawings of 
American girls ed 

City People 
By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG Sunday Maga 


80 illustrations in pen-and-ink work. Cover in colors; $3.50 net, postpaid, $3.8 85 
Sketches of scenes and people, old and young, full of humor, satire, and the pleasantest sentiment 





A vivid description of a pictur- 
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HOME LETTERS of 
GENERAL SHERMAN 


Edited by M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 


emarkable series of intimate, personal letters from 
General Sherman to his wife and one or two other people, 

his first impressions of the great events in which he 
part during his career. They begin in West Point 
837, and continue through the war and until 1888. 


$2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20. 


“ 





American Prose Masters Last Poems 


By William C. Brownell By George Meredith 
s on Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, The latest poems by Mr. Meredith now col- 
|, Henry James, and Poe, written with the lected in book form for the first time. 
breadth of sympathy, discriminating in- $7.50 net; postpaid, $1.65 


and distinction of style that have made 


‘Victorian Prose Masters,” ‘“ French Latter Day Problems 
ts Art” 


and ‘*French the most note- By J. Lausenco Leughiin 


recent contributions to the literature ant 
Able and illuminating essays on such ques 
ticism produced in this country. : ? 

- tions as 


$7.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 
Political Economy and Christianity 


White B in aed Ocker Poca The Hope of Labor Unions 


Large Fortunes 


By Henry van Dyke Social Settlements 
poems written during the last five years *The Valuation of Railways 

luding ‘‘ Song of America,” ‘‘In Praise Gesmanty of Genk an parce stpaid, $1.65 

f Poets,” Dramatic Lyrics, etc. OEE Pe CFLS. 
$1.25 net; postpaid, $7.35. 

a The Art of Landscape 
Success in Music and How Paint: 

. 2 ainting By Birge Harrison 

it Is Won By Henry T. Finck 


Stimulating, clear, and suggestive talks on 

An account of the careers of famous singers, painting from the point of view of the artist, 

linists, pianists and a discussion of all the but so simply and vividly expressed that they 

ractical questions involved in a musical ca- are as interesting and valuable to the layman 
who cares for pictures as to the artist. 

Finely illustrated, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65 


THE GRIZZLY BEAR 
By WILLIAM H. WRIGHT 


The.most complete and fascinating book on any of 
our great animals. The grizzly is studied from 
every point of view, scientific, historical, and adven- 
turous, and the book is full of good hunting stories, 
Ree emese Superbly illustrated. $7.50 net; postpaid, $1.65. 


$2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20. 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW IMPORTATION S 


A ROSE OF SAVOY 


Savoy, Duchesse de Bourgogne, mother of Louis XV By H. Noe 
Bonapartes,”’ “Mme. Recamier,”’ “‘ Queen marge. **Mme. 
photogravure and 16 other illustrations 8vo, $3.50 nef. 
= a more extraordinary fascination over t 
his book furnishes a charming picture of her lif 


MADAME DU BARRY 


H. Noget Wittiams, author of ‘‘ Madame Recamier and Her Friends,” “Madame de Pompa 
ume de Montespan,”’ et ith a photogravure portrait. New and Pron re 


dition Sy 
ce of eighteent tury history—of the first s if —sh ng . diaeret ' 
e of eigh iry y t irst significance—snowing care and disc nand 
t = lihena@um 


IN THREE LEGATIONS 


BARONESS DE BUNSEN With 2 photogravure and 48 othe; illustrations. 8vo, 


A brightly written account of life and events at the Prussian Legations at Turin, Florence, 


‘ 
url Bunsen, grandson of the famous Baron, and in 
iteresting me light is thrown on many 





Wi 
Pompadour, 


r— Atseis le have exercised 


$3.50 net 
and The Hague 
her pages figure nm 
historical events of importance 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 


Joun Cam Hosuouse (Lorp BrouGurton), with additional extracts from private Diaric 
Daughter, Lapy DORCHESTER Wath a£lustrations 2 vols. 8v0, $6.00 net. 


ress Was tl e ul Di 


of Lord Byron both at college and in after life, and his recollectior 
An extensive traveller, Mr. Hobhouse’s volumes contain man 
: the Hundred Days and while Waterloo was being fought, and of ot! 


THE BIRTH OF MODERN ITALY 


Jessie Wuite Mario. Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Epil 
iuthor of ‘‘ The Soul of a Priest.’ Vith portraits and illustrat wis 
ition t aking of Modern Italy, written by 

bi feos al and historic al, of the 


nner history of the 


y one nm 
> Liberation and Unification of Ital 


LETTERS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Epirep By RoGer INGPEN. With 42 portrait 
€ my he most important contrib to Shell 
tte ere gat hered from ev 


re seed n print before 


"THE FIRST GEORGE 


and His Time iN HANOVER AND ENGLAND. By Lewis MELVILLE, author of “ Farmer ( 
irst Gentleman of Europe,” etc., et 


| te Wath 18 full-page illustrations, including 2 in phot 
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author lived among t! 
pleasures, religious o ances, ete , and has written a most interesting 


and unusual study of t! 


THE RETURN OF THE BOURBONS 


Gand—Le Régne des Emigrés, 1814-1815. By Gitpert STENGER. 8vo, $ 


CHATEAUBRIAND 


np His Court or WomeEN By Francis GRIBLLE, author of “ Madame de Stael and Her Lovers,”’ 
sand and Her Lovers,” ‘‘ Rousseau and theWomen He Loved,”’ etc., etc. Wath 6 photogravure portr 
SvO, 33.75 net 


3-45 


THE PLACE OF ANIMALS IN HUMAN THOUGHT 


the Countess EvetynN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. 


3.00 net. 


With 34 full-page illustrations. 8vo, $3.00 net 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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J NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS AND FICTION 





— 


F. HOPKINSON SMITH’S 


NEW BOOK 


Forty Minutes Late 


AND OTHER STORIES 
ILLUSTRATED, $1.50 
TINE stories differing widely in plot, character, and 
N background. Mr. Smith’s versatility and the wide 
range of his experience and of his sympathy have 
never been more pleasantly shown. There are tales of: artists 
and of travels, of the sea and of the inland country, of city 
people and country people, but all treated with the light touch, 
the kindly observing humor, and the tolerant cheerfulness that 
have made Mr. Smith’s stories so well liked and so well known. 
[he illustrations, some of which are from the author’s own 
sketches, are particularly good and appropriate. 





OPEN COUNTRY: A COMEDY WITH A STING 
By MAURICE HEWLETT $1.50 


‘‘Senhouse’s talk is so brilliant, his wit so effervescent, and his character so fascinating that he is received 
with open arms. Written in a style of great merit and beauty, charged with poetry, wit, humor, and 
memorable phrases.’’—Philadelphia Press. 





Ve found the story exceedingly interesting. It is beautifully and brilliantly told.”"—4. ¥ Sun, 


MR. JUSTICE RAFFLES 


By E. W. HORNUNG $1.50 








. MR. JUSTICE 
RAFFLES 


* Not only is this a rattling good story, it is a good long story 
in which the incidents are woven together with art; the best work that 
the author has turned out. The reader will find it difficult to lay 
the book down after taking it up.”"—. Y. Sun. 


COLLEGE YEARS '  SAILOR’S KNOTS 


By RALPH D. PAINE By W. W. JACOBS 


“No better method of describing college Mr. Jacobs’s inimitable yarns of sailors, 

can be devised than that which Mr. longshoremen, and laborers and their wives 
Paine has applied to Yale in ‘College have gained him the first place among 
Years.’ Each story deals satisfactorily British humorists. His new stories are a 
with its own field of effort."—. Y. Sun. pure delight. 


Mlustrated, $1.50 Mlastrated, $1.50 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 


second article of his series in 


Scribner's Magazine 


for November 


will descnbe the life 


On an East African Ranch and 
Lion Hunting on the Kapiti Plains 


In this article Mr. Roosevelt is fairly on his hunting ground. The ranch was in the beautiful 
Kitanga Hills, and many things about it reminded the author of his experiences on the great 
plains of the West. The story of the Lion Hunt, with its most interesting preliminary com- 
ments upon the relative dangers of hunting big game in Africa, is a vivid and exciting narrative 
of adventure. Of all the game encountered, the Lion is credited with the greatest number of 
human victims. “The Lion was lord and his reign was cruel.” The abundant illustrations 
are by Kermit Roosevelt and others of the party. 
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| Other Notable Features of the 
November Scribner 


President Woodrow Willson, of Princeton, asks and 


answers the question 


What Is a College For? 
Richard Harding Davis’s 
“A Charmed Life.” A love story of the Spanish 


war. The hero is a young war correspondent. 


The New York 
Plan for Zoological Parks 


By W.T. Hornaday, Director, tells of the development 
of the greatest Zoological Park in the World. 


W. C. Brownell’s article on 


Emerson is a masterly study of the character and work of 
the great New England philosopher and essayist. 


The Drum-Beat of the Town 


By Nelson Lloyd, gives an impression of the life and move- 
ment and fascination of New York. The illustrations, from 


George Wright’s Sketch Books, will be reproduced in colors. 
Henry van Dyke contributes a poem, 


The Ancestral Dwellings 


To be sure of having the entire series of Mr. Roosevelt’s African 
articles, begin your subscription with the October number 


$3.00 A YEAR 25 CENTS A NUMBER 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Two Racy Romances 


ZANDRIE 
By Marian Edwards Richards 


Flowerlike, startlingly innocent, surprisingly, touching.y pas: 
ate, that’s Zandrie, poor little convent-bred, struggling child. 
faithful love for the hero of her child dreams, its long proving. 
hard-won happiness, make a tender tale. 

A charming frontispiece. $1.50. 


AN UNOFFICIAL LOVE-STORY 


By Albert Hickman, author of “Overproof,” “ Oriented,” etc 


If ever a girl was indiscreet, it was Marjorie. If ever a girl was 
bewitching, it was that same Marjorie. And the story of her wild 
wooing and wilder winning is quite the most unconvent 
romance written. 4ctures. $1 





A Book of Delightful Fun 


AUNT AMITY’S SILVER WEDDING 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart 


Author of “Sonny.” “Nap the Gentl of the Plush Rocker,” etc. 
Mrs. Stuart has done nothing better —not even in ‘Sonny”—than 
this little book of short stories —“Aynt Amity’s Silver Wedding,” 
“Thanksgiving on Crawfish Bayou,” “ Petty Larceny,” and “The 
Hair of the Dog.” The heroes and heroines are dusky skinned; but 
she makes them akin to us in heart for all that. Humor and pathos 
are blended in every line; and Mrs. Stuart’s telling of these tales of 
humble folk has a charm that is irresistible. Many clever pictures. $1.00 











Of Interest to More Than Farmers 


THE TRAINING OF FARMERS 
By Liberty H. Bailey 


Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell University, and Editor of the 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture 


Practical and authoritative discussion of the rural problem, looking 
to the broadening and uplifting of the farm home-life and of the 
building up of all-around development of life and society. 

$7.00 net; postage 8 cents. 


DRY-FARMING: Its Principles and Practice 
By William Macdonaid, M.S.Agr., Sc.D., Ph.D. 


The first book published on this subject of vital importance 
hundreds of thousands; and an authoritative and valuable stu 
of the problems of tillage, of world-wide interest. 

Thirty illustrations from photographs. $1.20 net; postage 11 cent 


DRY-GROWN WHEAT 








THE CENTURY CO. UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 
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SISTER 
SNOW 
@ 


The new book by 
The Author of 


THE LADY OF 


THE DECORATION 
@ 


Very beautifully illustrated 
with twelve pictures in full color 


by the Japanese artist GenjiroKatoaka |/}~ 


Price $ 1.00 net, postage 7 cents 
THE CENTURY CO. 


UNION-SQUARE, NEW-YORK 
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FRENCH CATHEDRALS 


Text by ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


With 183 beautiful illustrations by Joseph Pennell, 63 of them 
full-page, many in two printings 


bare 


= 
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Binns oe? 


For the student, for the architect, for the traveler, for the < 
reader, this book has a value and authority no other volun 
yet possessed. 

The text and illustrations, the latter delightfully varied as to s 
treatment, are both rarely charming, reflecting the sympath 
enthusiasm that have entered into their making. é 
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Price, $5.00 net; postage, 34 cents. 


vy 


THE STORY OF DUTCH PAINTING 


By CHARLES H. CAFFIN, author of “How to Study Pictures,” etc. 


A complete and entertaining handbook of Dutch art, admirably adapted for young and old lovers of art. 
Twenty-five half-tone reproductions of notable Dutch canvases. Price, $1.20 net; postage, 12 cents, 


By AYMAR EMBURY Il 
A suggestive, comprehensive, and readable narrative of the history, development, uses and abuses of 
American architecture and home-building. One hundred beautiful half-tone plates with explanatory text. 
Heavy pages, broad margins. Price, $3.00 net; postage, 30 cents, 


By GEORGE F. PARKER 
The most important biographical issue of the season—an accurate, sympathetic narrative of Mr. Cleve. 
land’s personal and political life, with an estimate of his place in history, and an appreciation of his ster- 
ling character and his quietly great achievements. Photogravure frontispiece. 32 half-tone illustrations 
from photographs. Price, $3.00 net; postage, 21 cents, 














An Unusual and Valuable Record 


ROBERT FULTON AND THE CLERMONT 


The Authoritative Story of Robert Fulton’s Early Experiments, Persistent 
Efforts, and Historic Achievements 
By ALICE CRARY SUTCLIFFE, great-granddaughter of the inventor 


A notable contribution to history and to the record of steam-navigation, and a book of great timely interest 
to all American citizens. 
The author presents the most remarkable collection of Fulton illustrations that has ever been brought together, 


ing numerous reproductions of Fulton’s achievements in art, plans, diagrams, and drawings of his many inven- 
tions, and reproductions of hitherto unpublished portraits. 


Price, $1.20 net; postage, 11 cents. 
CHOICE LIMITED EDITION, special binding, $3.00 net; postage, 12 cents. 


ROMANTIC GERMANY 


By ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


Frontispiece in full color by Scherres. Sixty full-page illustrations by famous German artists: 
O’Lynch von Town, Gertrude Wurmb, Scherres, Vetter, and, Herrman —all unusual in their 
patriotic and sympathetic spirit. 

One of the most charming books of the decade, appealing to the traveler, the German-American, and 
the lover of the picturesque covering a field of travel and description practically untouched since Bay ard 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Views Afoot.” Price, $3.50 net; postage, 19 cents. 
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A Very Amusing Book 


THE PRODIGAL 
FATHER 


By J. Storer Clouston 
Author oi “The Lunatic at Large,” “A Country Family,” etc. 
In which a crusty old gentleman—the strict father of a 
grown-up iamily, and an EXAMPLE in the business world, 
finds the fountain of youth and grows young with startling 
rapidity. The how of it is queer enough —the complica- 
tions, as the years drop away, side-splittingly funny for the 
reader. The telling makes the most of all the fun. $1.50 





Two Very Popular Books 


MR. OPP 


By Alice Hegan Rice 
Author of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 
“A CHARMING SKETCH of a primitive Southern village, remote from the 
world’s bustle, and peopled with odd characters delightfully portrayed. 
‘4 BOOK OF OPTIMISM, cheerfulness and sweetness, and wholesome humor, in 
which the reader treads that rare pathway where laughter almost meets tears. 
**A GENUINE, HOMELY, INSPIRING LITTLE BOOK, whose art is real be- 


cause it is so unostentatious and genuine. ”” Clever Pictures. $1.00 


**A book to laugh and to ery over all in one breath”’ 


OLD LADY NUMBER 31 


By Louise Forsslund 


** For it tells the fortunate to be pitiful of heart and it tells the sad and distressed 
to be brave and cheerful to the end; and it tells everybody that there is much more 
in life than many of us have dreamed.”” $1.00 











The Century Co. Union Square New York 
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What the Girls and Boys are Watching for 


The Century Co.’s New Books for Young Folks 
CAPTAIN CHUB 


By Ralph Henry Barbour, author of “Harry’s Island,” “Tom, Dick, and Harriet,” 


“The Crimson Sweater,” etc. 


Be fuGn 
GE VASE Sa Os Late 


The latest, and just about the best, of the wholesome series, carrying on the fun and adventur 
of Tom and Dick and Harriet and Roy, as they cruise up and down the Hudson on a hou 
boat. Every page is jolly. 24 full-page illustrations by Relyea. 12mo, 400 pages. $1.5; 


, 


By Mary Constance Du Bois 
A story of girls and boys — for girls and boys—quite out of the ordinary in its jollity and it 
many real adventures; a story as wholesome and tonic as the air of the Adirondacks, wher 
most of the scenes are set. 22 spirited pictures by Relyea. 12mo, 425 pages. $1.50. 


STORIES OF THE GREAT WEST 
By Theodore Roosevelt 
There has not been a better book for boys —for the right kind of girls, too—in many a day — 


than these stories of frontier and ranch life—eager, vivid, aglow with health and life. An ideal 
book of adventure. Pictures by Remington and other notable artists. 254 pages. 60 cents me/. 


FROM SIOUX TO SUSAN 


By Agnes McClelland Daulton, author of “ Fritzi,” etc. 
The wholesome and charmiug story of a quaint, happy, loving family and their good times, and 
of a wildcap girl’s development into a lovable, womanly maiden. Told with Mrs. Daulton’s 
characteristically tender touch. Very winning pictures by Bessie Collins Pease. 12mo, 350 
pages. $1.50. 


THE BOYS’ LIFE OF ULYSSES S. GRANT 


By Helen Nicolay, author of “The Boys’ Life of Lincoln,” etc. 
A worthy companion volume to Miss Nicolay’s classic ‘‘ Boys’ Life of Lincoln ’’—good reading 
for young people of all ages —a book with the weight of authority—a narrative which will hold 
young readers fascinated. 24 full-page illustrations. 12mo, 400 pages. $1.50. 


By Bradley Gilman 
The best kind of an adventure book, the story of a fine young American lad in Egypt and an 
equally fine young Bedouin, who proved friends in time of need, and heiped each other through 


peril. A book of healthy thrills. 16 illustrations by Thornton Oakley. 12mo, 350 pages. $1.50 


WHEN I GROW UP 


Pictures and verses by W. W. Denslow 
A very funny book by the famous illustrator of ‘‘ The Wizard of Oz,” and the cleverest record 
yet set down of a healthy lad’s nebulous day-dreams of what he would like to be when he grows 
up 24 full pages in color. 24 full-page half-tones, with chapter headings, tail-pieces, and 
marginal drawings. $1.00 net ; postage, 12 cents. 














Send for the Century Co’s Classified List of Books for Young People. It is a 
wonderful list, beautifully printed, beautifully illustrated, it tells all about 
a wonderful lot of books — wide choice for every age from three to twenty. 


THE CENTURY CO. UNION SQUARE NEW YOR 
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For the Boy or Girl 


You Love 


there is a great happiness which you can easily 
bestow. For the Fairy Fields of Happiness 
lie open to every boy and girl in the pages of 
St. NicHoLas. 


@ You cannot bring into the life of a child you 


love a greater joy or a stronger influence for 
good than St. NicHo.as. 


q A hundred thousand joyous children who 
eagerly await its coming each month bear wit- 
ness to the hours and hours of happiness they 
find in its pages. 


@ A hundred thousand older folk testify to its 
splendid influence in developing all that is best 
in its boys and girls. 


@ Sr. Nicwo.as is the greatest of magazines 
for boys and girls of all ages from three to six- 
teen. It has the best stories, the most interest- 
ing articles, the most helpful and entertaining 
departments, the jolliest rhymes, and the most 
beautiful pictures. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


The Great Treasure House 
of Happiness for Children 


Single copies, 25 cents. 
Yearly subscriptions, $3.00. 
At all the best bookstores and news-stands, 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Autobiography of 
Henry M. Stanley 


The first complete story in the author’s own words of his life. Stanley was a 
and telling writer, and this revelation of his personality and of his keen and indi, 
views on men and affairs should take rank as one of the books of permanent i: 
tance in its field. 

Wustrated. $5.00 net. Postpaid $5.25 
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Wiustrated by Alice with ‘ Rebe 


Barber Stephens and as one of the 

N. C. Wyeth. $1.50 a eee 

net. Postpaid $1.65 hy, Bees pia 
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The Severed Mantle 


By WILLIAM LINDSEY 
A thrilling romance of Provence in the days of the Troubadours, of steadfast love and 
perilous adventure. A book to hold one’s interest to the very end. 
Seven exquisite full-page illustrations in colo: by Arthur |. Keller. $1.35 net. Postpaid $1.50 


Farming It Old Harbor 


By HENRY A. SHUTE By WILLIAM J. HOPKINS 


The amusing experiences of an amateur farmer. by A de lightful, romance of a quaint seap 
the author of “‘ The Real Diary of a Real Boy.” the author of ‘* The Clammer 


Fully Wlustrated. $1.20 net. Postpaid $1.32 $1.35 net. Postpaid $1.50 








Italian Hours 
By HENRY JAMES 


Nowhere in literature is there to be read a more exquisite and sympathetic descript 
of the beauties of Italian cities and the temperament of their citizens 
than in this book by Henry James. ye N 
Beautifully illustrated with 32 full-page pictures in color by Joseph Pennell. 
$7.50 net. Postpaid $7.90 | 


BOSTON HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. NEW YORK 
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Moffat, Yard 
& Company 


NEW BOOKS OF REAL IMPORTANCE 


Moffat, Yard 
& Company 





and brilliant 

yf life in New 
“City. Very unus 
plot and power. 





KENTUCKY IN THE 
NATION’S HISTORY 
By ROBERT McNUTT McELROY 

table historical impor 


$5.00 net. By mail $5.40 


THE CONQUEST of the 
GREAT NORTHWEST 
By AGHES Cc. LAUT 
bade + heen _ n is 


Two Vols. "$5.00 net 


OTHER. DAYS and 
OLD FRIENDS 
By WILLIAM WINTER 

stitute a noble Ame 








Companion Volumes. Each 
$3.00 net. By mail $3.35 





st interesting, the 


Elaborately Illustrated in Colors and Black-and-White. 


‘ By far the completest and most absorbing novel Miss Robins has yet written.’’ 


THE FLORENTINE FRAME 


ELIZABETH 
ROBINS 


1290, $1.5 


Involves a love theme 
quite new in fic tion, 
one which will be very 
widely talked about. 





The BEGGAR in 
the HEART 

By EDITH RICKERT 

d 1ovel of great beauty and dis- 

inction. Easily the best 


i2mo. $1.50 





The BLACK FLIER 
By EDITH MACVARE 


A story of wide popularity Scene, 
ngland Hero and heroine, Amer- 
Third large edition 


i2mo. $1.50 





The TRIMMING of 
GOOSIE 
By JAMES BOPrER 
e you a Cling-To or ¢ 
ay trimmed 


"Si. 50 


"ie. 





HOLLAND OF TO- DAY 


By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 


most beautiful, the most elaborately illustrated book on Holland. 


Boxed. $6.00 net; by mail $6.40 





By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S. 


A bx M yk 
8vo. $2.50 net, 


for all people who think 
By mail, $2.75 





CONQUEST of THE AIR 
Advent of Aerial Navigation 
By A. LAWRENCE ROTCH 


it t ritative book 


$1.00 aot By mail $1.10 
MARRIAGE as a TRADE 
By CICELY HAMILTON 


apie, digr id 





ufied discussion of 


$1.25 net. By mail $1.35 





SOCIAL SERVICE and 
the ART OF HEALING 
By RICHARD C. CABOT, M.D. 

the van of pri 
$1.00 net. 


ress.” 


By mail $1.10 


The first complete work on Eugenics ever pub- 


PARENTHOOD and RACE CULTURE | THE LAND of the BLUE FLOWER 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 
Her only new book for adults this yeur. A very 
charming uplift story exquisitely presented. 

75 cents net. By mail 85 cents 








SEVEN AGES OF 
CHILDHOOD 


By CAROLYN WELLS and 
JESSIE WILLCOX SMITH 


Charmingly done in vers¢ Colored 


. By mail $2.20 





A MAID AND A MAN 
By ETHEL SMITH — 


One of the most striking | V- 
eral years. An adr irable § 


$1.50 net, Boxed. By ~o $1.65 





THE BRIDGE FIEND 


By 
ARTHUR. LORING BRACE 


d delightful.” 


By mail $1.10 


“ Laughable an 
$1.00 net. 
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Sold Heretofore for $115. per Set | 
Our Price $39.5% 


The “Immortals” Series 


Crowned Masterpieces of French Fiction 


Translated and Published under the Official Direction of 
L’Académie Francaise. 


20 OCTAVO VOLUMES 








Delicate Tales of Pathos Twenty Gems of Literature 
Delicious Stories of Love Twenty Crowned Works of Art 
PREFACES BY LIVING ACADEMICIANS, INCLUDING BIOGRAPHICAL 
APPRECIATION AND BIOGRAPHY OF EACH AUTHOR, 

L’Académie Francaise has been called the ‘Supreme Court of Literature.” It w 
founded in 1630, and in 1637 came under the patronage and protection of the French King 
and Government. Notwithstanding the many changes which have taken place in Fre: 


political life, it has survived them all, and is still the most important department of the 
Institute of France 


Wondrous Chronicles of Mystery | Twenty French Masterpieces 


The membership in the Académie Francaise is limited to forty, and its members 
known as ‘The Immortals.”’ In its history there have been but one hundred member 
Every Immortal is a writer of great distinction. In each case it was his authorship of sor 
particular creative work, romance or drama which earned his membership in the Acader 

About two years ago the Académie Frangaise authorized its secretary, Monsieur Gaston 
Boissier, to arrange for the translation into English and the publication of a series of twenty 
volumes of these crowned Immortal masterpieces. The-translation was made under t 
official and direct editorial supervision of the Academy, and can be accepted without que 
tion as representing the best traditions, ideals, homelife and thought of the French natio1 

'e have secured under one of those arrangements which a magazine can best turn to it 
own and the public’s profit a li ited number of sets of the American edition, convenient in 
size, elegantly bound and illustrated by photogravure reproductions of well known master- 


piece 
pieces 


Mail the Coupon below. Send no Money 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 
41 West 25th Street, New York 


CUT OUT AND MAIL TO-DAY 


CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
41-43 West asth Street, New York. 


Gentlemen: Please mail me full particulars concerning your special offer on the Immortals- 
This is for particulars only, and no agent will call. 
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Harp. 
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Fiction 





THE TITLE MARKET 


| An International Romance. B: Emily Post, 
author of “ THE FLIGHT A MOTH,” 
etc. 

A brilliant story of complex 
pictures of the rich, sumptuous | 
of one of New York's money 
gorgeous scenes of the pomp 


jot, with vivid 
ife in the home 
. She draws 


| reveal no less obviously the real life of dukes 
| and princes, grandes dames, old bloods and 
| mew, some plain American men and a New 
| York heiress. Illustrated. $1.50 
| DIAMONDS CUT PASTE 
By Agnes and Egerton Castle, authors of 
“THE BATH COMEDY,” etc. 
One of the daintiest, cleverest dies in 
a | the shape of a novel that it is often one’s good 


fortune to read. One of the gems of the season. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


THE ISLAND 
OF REGENERATION 


NI 


heon 








A Story of Graustark. 
Barr McCutcheon, 
“ GRAUSTARK,” 
CABLE,” etc. 


Here is another story of that 
fanciful and romantic land of 
Graustark, where Truxton King, 
the big, handsome hero fights his 
battles for the girl he loves. 

Full-page illustrations in color 
by Harrison Fisher. $1.50 


By George 
author of 
“JANE 


| PATRIOTS,” 
EN,” etc. 
For boldness of conception and originality of | 
plot this story is one in a thousand. 
he gua illustrations in color by the | 


“RICHARD THE BRA- 








1 lIustrated Books 





BEAUTIFUL CHILDREN 
immortalized by the Masters. By C. Haldane 
McFall. 

With 50 full-page illustrations in four colors, 


reproduced from the original paintings of the 
old masters. Edited by T. Leman Hare. 


Large 8vo, boxed. Net, $4.00 


CATHEDRAL CITIES 
OF SPAIN 
By W. W. Collins, R.1. 


60 full-page illustrations in color from 
made ly for this work by Mr. 





Cloth edition, 


Net, $3.50 
Edition de luxe, 


Special net, $7.50 
FAMOUS 
CATHEDRALS 


Described by Great Writers. Compiled by 
author of “A GUIDE 


DUTCH 
NEW YORK 


Manners and customs of New 
Amsterdam in the Seventeenth 
a By Esther Singleton, 
a “DUTCH AND 

PLEMISH FURNITURE,” etc. Esther —— a 
— THE ERA,” etc. 


! bound in green and 
hold utensils, dwellings, etc., of the i} eo. and beautifully ee | 


period. Boxed, net, $3.50 Net, $1.60 


$l. ‘sonal 


gold, and | 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady, author of “ THE 





THE POOL 
OF FLAME 
By Louis Vance, author of 
« THE B BOWL,” “ THE 
BRONZE BELL,” etc 
A new story of love and ad- 
venture by this popular author, in 
which the hero passes through many 
adventures in his effort to safely 
convey a ruby of fabulous size and 
value from Monte Carlo to India. 


ow | illustrations in color 
by Joh $1.50 


THEIR HEARTS’ 
DESIRE 


| By Frances Foster Perry. 


A sweet and tender little love- 


| story. 


Numerous illustrations in colo 
by Harrison Fisher ; 
by T. B. Hapgood. 

Boxed, net, $2.00 


decorations 





- ‘THE EBOOKMAN, A Magazine 
of Literature and Life 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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PUTNAM’S NEW NOVELS 


By the author of “‘ Lavender and Old 


OLD ROSE 
AND SILVER 


By MYRTLE REED 
Author of ‘A Spinner in the Su 
‘The Master's Violin,” et 


With colored frontispiece. Beautifully printed 
and bound. $1.50 net. 


Not a “ problem,” “detective ” or a “ch 
study ” story. Just a charming and alt 
wholesome love-story, full of delicate touc! 
fancy and humor. A book that leaves a pk 
“taste ’ in the memory, and one that peop 
find most appropriate as a dainty gift. 





Great Possessions The Rosary 


By Mrs. WILFRID WARD By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY 
$1.35 net Luthor One Poor Scruple,”’ et $1.35 net 


A fascinating story of London life marked by 

_2 -- igaa ; : A delightful love-story of Englisl 

pictures of the great world, a presentation at court, > ; — 
and al! the lesser observances of fashionable society, story conducted along lines that are refr 

with moving and sympathetic character studies, and , 
: : “ novel lhe 

throughout a strong and striking plot. Great Pos- 

sessions might be called the English //ouse of Mirth, that will captivate the reader. 


story is told with a charm 








The Wiving of Lance Cleverage 


By ALICE MAC GOWAN, Author of ‘ Fudith of the Cumberlands,” et 
With 6 illustrations in color by Robert pei $1.35 net 


It is an interesting company that is brought together in this book—notably the proud, high 
mountain beauty whe the heroine, and the bold and fiery yo ung hero who will surely stand hig 
good graces of readers of the ieacgaall a company of distinct types drawn with a graphic and spirite 
a company moved by strong passions—love, and hate too, green je alousy and black revenge. 


dS 





The Socialist ” THORNE Toil Of Men iteuschenwe 


$1.35 net Luthor of ‘When It Was Dark,’’ ¢ mi J. JUERIDO $1.35 net 
“ A story that ud e o1 i woldne its vigors, i vonderful alistic r f Du 

its interesti ealis tf bot! cal endor 1 ) 1e me wh las } ed on 

— we - nd ~ : le ~’ r] - ~ iu - sere te a oe the succes rt Balzac 

J . 7 ription at nten ' ‘ , land by his novels was greater than 

hen It Was Dark Th e Dun lee . for . the last forty years 











Putnam's ee P U T N A M : s S O N S eee 
ON 


Magazine E W YORK AND LOND Press 
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The Atlantic Monthly: 1910 


Among other features of the Atlantic Monthly for 1910 
will be 


»p| §| GIDEON WELLES’S DIARY OF 
: THE RECONSTRUCTION PERIOD 


The New York Mail says of this 
Diary, now appearing in the Atlantic: 





ie “There has never been anything just like 
it. It gives a first-hand, close-by view of 
President Lincoln, the members of his Cabi- 
net and his generals. Welles, Lincoln’s 
Secretary of the Navy, was a keen, clear- 
sighted, shrewd old Yankee, who had been 
a Democrat, and was not in any of the polit- 
ical cabals which surrounded the President. 
He looked at these cabals from the outside; 
he was the man up a tree all the time.” 


Gideon Welles retained his seat in the 

Cabinet throughout President Johnson’s ad- 

ministration. His Diary, kept night by night, 

tells the innermost history of the troubled 

days of Reconstruction and the impeach- 

ment of Andrew Johnson. His narrative, 

with its emphatic indorsement of Johnson’s 

: policy, will do much to revise the established 

GIDEON WELLES history of the times. All the great figures 

, of the day are in these pages ; Andrew John- 

1.35 net son, Stanton, Charles Sumner, “Thad” Stevens, General Grant, Ben Wade, Ben But- 
ler, General Thomas, appear from day to day. 





SPECIAL OFFER 


Tue Atiantic Montuiy Co. H-11 


Boston, Mass. 


To readers of this advertise- 
1.35 net For $4.00 inclosed enter my subscription to the At 


ment we will send the Atlaatic lantic for 1910, and send free a copy of Carl Schurz’s 
for 1910 and a copy of Carl | “*™™"!<"" 
— postpaid, on receipt of $4.00, the 


edhe price of the ATLANTIC alone. 


Press 
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By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


A Thin Santa Claus 


A gleeful story of a “chicken fancier” who unwittingly 
plays Santa Claus while raiding Mrs. Gratz’s chicken- 
coop. Itis a superb bit of nonsense. Ji/ustra- 


tions. 50c. 
Also 
‘* Pigs is 
50c. 


sa Actions 
y Mr. Butler: ° 
Pigs” and Reactions 


A most delightful and representative collec- 
tion—with tales of India, of machinery, of animals, 


aryevent. Jilustrations. $1.50. 


That Pup of the American in England, and soon. A real liter- 
50c. 


Mike 


The Song of the English 


Flannery Mr. W. Ileath Robinson, the noted English illustrator, has pre- 


50c. 


New 
Comic 
Master- 
pieces 


pared a magnificent series of illustrations for this superb edition of 
Kipling’s poem. There are 30 full pages in color, '0 in black and 
white, and pen decorations. Net, $7.50 (postage 25c.) 


A Girl of the Limberlost 


Here are the tenderness and fragrance of the woods and out-of-doors that one 
found in the author’s “Freckles.” ‘This is a companion story to “Freckles,” and the 
heroine is one of the most appealiny girls of recent fiction. J/iustrations in 


color. $1.50. 
Just for Two 


Five charming love-stories, told with Mrs. Cutting’s simple and natural art which was so 
finely displayed in “The Wayfarers” and her little stories of courtship and married life. 
Four illustrations. Fixed price, $1.00 (postage 10c.) 


A Court of Inquiry 


The author of “The Indifference of Juliet” and “The Second Violin” has never writtea anything 
more fresh and human and entertaining than this charming story of a group of girl and men 
friends and their pairing off. Light illustrations. Fixed price, $1.00 (postage 12c.) 


The Master 


There is stimulation for heart and brain in this unique tale, by the author of “ Eben Holden.’ 
It bas that rare thing—a new love motive. It has that rarer thing—a new villain—the most in- 
spiring knave since “John Silver.” Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 1 2c.) 


Arséne Lupi 
Arséne Lupin, the brilliant, the mysterious, the “Robin Hood of the City,” whois rapidly be- 


coming the literary sensation of the country, is the hero of this—as thrilling and ingenious 
a tale of crime and adventure as we have had in years. J//ustrations. $1.50. 


In the Border Country 


An elevated and unique series of “fairy tales” for women—pointing out that 

woman’s true part in life is rather to teach great poems and stories to her 

children than to write them herself. lilustrations. Fixed price, $1.00 
(postage 10c.) 


The Southerner 


A novel full of real history, of romance, of dramatic contrasts, and of 


. h triumph. A view of Southern life and progress hitherto neglected in 
Warrior, the dctlen~ 


the buoyant, constructive, successful struggie of the men 


since the war. Fixed price, $1.20 (postage 1 2c.) 
Untamed 
By Will Irwin. An uproari- 


ous tale of a circus lion at large. 


50. Doubleday, Page 
The Big St::ke at 


Jilustrations. 


Siwash 


By George Fitch. Surely the most leughter provoking 
football story that has ever ippeared. Jiiustrations. 50c. 


Little Maude and Her Mamma 


By Charles Battell Loomis. It is seldom, when lecturing, that Mr. Loomis 
fails to be called upon to read this, his famous classic of humer. In book form 
Mr. Loomis’s own illustrations add to the comic effect. 30c. 
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By 
Rudyard 
Kipling Illustra 
Arti 
Ry Rack 
Gene Stratton 
Porter 


By 
Mary Stewart 
Cutting 


By 
Grace §. 
Richmond 


By 
Irving 
Bacheller 


By 
Maurice 
Leblanc 


By 
Josephine 
Daskam Bacon 


By 
Nicholas 
Worth 


& Company 





By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


Putting on the Screws 


A simple, unaffected tale of the domestic trials 


‘ + of a plain business man and a rich reward. 
Iilus ated by Grimm’s We know of no story so well destined 
A thur ° to repeat the genuine success which 
R ickham Fairy Tales was had among last year’s holi- 
Mr. Rackham feels that this superb edition of day buyers by Mrs. Rich 
Grimm is his highest achievemeut as a creative illus- mond’s “On Christmas Day 
trator. The book is a triumph in every way and confirms inthe Morning.” ///us- 
anew Mr. Rackham’s pre-eminence in this line of work. trated in color. Fix- 
Fifty illustrations in color Net, $6.00 ( postage 30c.) Extra 

id Edition de Luxe, net, $20.00. 


ipling Illustrated by Undine 


A rthur Fouqué’s famous classic is the kind of subject which gives Mr. Rackham’s 
Ra kham imagination full sweep, and this beautiful volume will doubtless take its place 
- as the standard edition of this classic. Many il/ustrations in color and black 
and white. Net, $2.50 (postage 12c.) Edition de Luxe, net, $6.00. 


% ed price, 50c. (post- 
age 7c.) 


By 
Stratton : 
orter The American Flower Garden 


This sumptuous and valuable authority is now issued in its permanent form, printed 
é from the same plates as the Edition de Luxe, with 84 illustrations, four in color, and 
By with a fourteen-page index. MNe/, $5.00 (postage 40c.) 
—— in the African Wild 
utting Camera Adventures in the African Wilds 
‘ 
Mr. Dugmore’s expedition to East Africa to hunt with camera and rifle has been notably 
successful, and the story of his adventures, with the marvellous pictures, makes a book that 
By Dugmore presents the heart of African wild life to the reader vividly andintimately, Over 100 illus 
. trations. Net, $5.00 (postage 30c.) 
race §, 


-hmond By Land of the Lion 


J . . . 
W ° S. A hunter from his thirteerth year, Dr. Rainsford spent a full year in Africa, during which time 
B Rainsford he walked more than 4,000 miles. His graphic descriptions tell of the great game hunting as it 
y is now in Africa. Many vivid photographs. Net, $3.80 ( postage 25c.) 
rving 


cheller By The Story of the Negro 


Booker T. A positive, triumphant record of progress—the final work to date on the history of = Negro, 
‘ j , ashing’ re i ri 2 worl hose statements on the Negro in 
Was hin ton for beyond Dr. Washington there is nobody in the world w nt E 
By , g America carry more weight or more human interest. ///ustrated. Two volumes. Net, 


a $3.00 (postage 30c.) 
laurice 


eblanc 7 The Poetry of Nature 


Henr , . 
y Sixty poems of Nature selected by Dr. Van Dyke, with an Introduction by the editor 
Van Dyke and sixteen exquisite illustrations in photogravure by Henry Troth. Is is a gift-book 
By Editor) for the discriminating. Net, $2.50 (postage 20c.) 


oval By The Life of Mary Baker G. Eddy 


Georgine The first reliable history of the career of this remarkable woman and of 
Mil in the movement which she inaugurated. The author chronicles facts and 
imine events, and has no other purpose than the historian’s purpose of accuracy. 





By Net, $2.00 (postage Uc.) Pos 
ER 
By Tales of Wonder H. GULICK 
Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Classics, in which the child will find a veritable treasure-trove The Philoso- 


The third unique fairy book in the well-known Children’s 


: of good things. The greater part of the tales will be new 
Nora A. Smith to most children, Fixed price, $1.50 (postage 14c.) 


phy of Dancing 


Dr. Gulick, who has been identi 


133 East 16th Street, vodisteetneetegenebnabrigg cis 


folk dances in the public schools, here 


N discusses the problems of social recreation 
ew Y ork and the 


meaning and use of folk dancing 
from every standpoint. Net, $1.40 (post- 
age 12.) 


Also by Dr. Gulick 
Mind and Work The Efficient Life 


Net, $1:20 (postage 12¢c.) Net, $1.20 (postage 12c.) 
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‘The 


The great new House 
novel by of a 


the author of Thousand 
Candles”’ 


An optimistic novel 
of a young man with all the 
raw defects and splendid possibili- 
ties of his native city (Pittsburg). Full 
of surprises and keen humor. 


The Lords of High Decision } 


By MerepitH NicHo.son 


Author o. ‘“‘The Main Chance,’’ “‘The Port of Missing Men,’’ etc. 








The ingenious plot unfolds a pulsating tale of real life 
and tense emotion, telling how Wayne Craighill 
‘finds himself”—and the love of the girl who has 
helped him to lay hold of true American ideals. 

Color pictures by A. I. Keller. $1.50. 


COUNTRY LIFE ® THe WoRLD's WorK ® THe GARDEN 
IN AMERICA MAGAZINE 
Doubleday, 


Page & Co., DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & Co. NEW YORK. 
133 E. 16th St., 
New York 


Please send me your 
free 160-page ‘“ Book 


About Live Books.” Political Issues and Outlooks 


By WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


Name . A collection of the chief addresses of William Howard Ta! 
delivered throughout the country in the period between his nom 
ination and inauguration. Together they form a vigorous and 

Address lucid summary of the essential problems in the American life and 

politics of to-day. Net price, $1.25 (postage 12c 
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PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST'S MOTHER 
BY JAMES MCNEILL WHISTLER 


In Double Overlay Mount, 34 x 26 inches 
MRS. DRUMMOND SMITH 
BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P. R.A. MRS. ROBINSON 


BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R. A. 
FOR In Double Overlay Mount, 34 x 26 inches 


THE HOME BEAUTIFUL 


HAT adds so much to the beauty of the home as beautiful pictures? What other factor of home decoration at 
once so combines the interesting and the beautiful? What memories are so keen and lasting as those of some 
beautiful picture? One of the world’s greatest critics says: — ‘* Nothing so directly and immediately indicates 

} 


character of a man as the pictures upon his walls. Nothing in the furnishing of a home conduces so much to refined 
} 


ble Overlay Mount, 34 x 26 inches 


asure as a collection of carefully « 


hosen pictures— you live with them and consciously or unconsciously they are affect- 
your thoughts in most of the spare moments you spend with them. If, then, 
» art with which you furnish your home has such an important bearing upon your 


daily life, it behooves you to place upon your walls pictures of such a character that 
their effect will be beneficial and inspiring.’’ 

The Burlington Proofs were issued two years ago in England to meet the demand 
for genuinely fine pictures for home decoration at a low price. The Proofs were so 
beautiful and at the same time so remarkably inexpensive that they immediately took 
a unique position as the pictures par excellence for the decoration of the home. 
People and press acclaimed them, and the sale to those who appreciated their rare 
beauty and cheapness reached into the tens of thousands. From Europe their fame 
pread abroad until The Burlington Proofs are now looked upon as establishing 
the standard of quality throughout the world. 


THE BURLINGTON PROOFS ARE: 


1—A series of forty beautiful large plates in perfect mezzogravure from the great- 
est pictures of Europe and America painted in the last two hundred years. 
2 Extra large size plates, measuring, mounted in a special bevelled overlay mount 
of rich Whatman finish heavy plate paper, 84 x 26 inches. 
8 Perfect plates in the world-famous mezzogravure process, printed on genuine 
hand-made Japanese tint paper, completely mounted ready for the frame, . - - - 
thereby saving the considerable cost of the usual special mount. THE PRINCE OF ORANGE 
i—The ideal pictures for home decoration, perfect in quality, attractive in subject, BY SIR ANTHONY VAN BTCE 
and of large size, measuring, mounted, ten times the size of this full page. In Double Overlay Mount, 34 x 26 inches 


The Burlington Proofscomprise splendid reproductions of the greatest paintings of Frans 
Hals, Sir Anthony Van Dyck, Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A., Thomas Gainsborough, R.A., e Rom- 
ney, J. M.W. Turner, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Sir John Everett Millais, P.R.A., 
George Frederick Watts, R.A., Corot, Millet, Meissonier, B. W. Leader, R.A., John MacWhirter, R.A., 
Peter Graham, R.A., Josef Israels, James McNeill Whistler, and others of equal importance. 

A Special Introductory Price has been p ac ed o on th ese splendid p ic ures wh ich is less than one-third 
he price @ any other pi ‘ r i € I hey will be a revelation to 
you They will enable you ver the wa of ye i ith t tiful rey roductions of the mas 
terpieces of the greatest painters b veautiful Cat talogue will give you a hint of their rare beauty 

for the © horuiag a Aste Me aangrev ure Catalogue. A beautiful 
Sond Today mth The Durlingt Ee Sta 
to those interested, 7 tpai i and fre hi a 
ing little miniatures of the full series of The Burlington sh r ofs an article on “ The 
in the Home,” by Sir Martin C« a ays one of the grez t of living art crit 
full information reyarding Spe tory Prices will be sent at once “( 
properly filled out. The C pode ‘ie a thing of rare beauty. Send for it to-day. 


The pictures sh wn on this COUPON TO-DAY - - - = 


page are but a few of many. 

Send for the Catalogue that . 

you may see the full series The Doubtetar Pees Ant Comauny, City 
car Sirs I am interested in 7he Burlington 


tlooks DOUBLEDAY- PAGE | 2:27 $i21:.1 am interested in The Busine 
-AFT : A R 4 § C Oo M P A N y shall be pleased to receive the Mezzogravure Cata 


logue of miniatures and full information regarding 
133 East Sixteenth Street 


your Special Introductory Prices, terms, et« (6-A) 
Write Clearly 

Howard Ta NEW YORK CITY shine to full 

reen | 

vige 1s 7 THE BIRCH, THE ROWAN AND THE PINE REINTHAL & NEWMAN 

AND THE GRAMPIAN HILLS 


rican lite and BY JOHN MAC WHIRTER, R. A. 106 W. 29th St., New York City 
12¢ In Double Overlay Mount, 34 x 26 inches SOLE TRADE DISTRIBUTORS 
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———, 


Ida M. Tarbell 


Author of “The Life of Lincoln” and 
“The History of the Standard Oil,” has 
gathered, arranged and now presents the re- 
markable story of the achievements of the 





Women 
of America 


O woman can read this great series 

without a stirring and quickeni: 

her pride in her sex and ga 
inspiration in her own life. No man 
read the wonderful story without surpri 
and ever-increasing admiration for what his 
countrywomen have done. Men and w 
alike will read it with absorbing interest, 
because it is true history that reads lil 
romantic story. Not only are women’s achicy: 
ments recorded but also the thrilling 
stories of the great women of this country, 
revealing how they have lived, loved, thought, 
and acted. All these articles will be clabo- 
rately illustrated by the finest gallery of por- 


traits of American women ever collected. 
Miss Tarbell’s series 
66 8 
Barbarous 


begins in 
_ 99 " 
Mexico | C[lhe . 
which reveals startling conditions in our unhappy 
sister Republic, is continued in the November 


Number of THe AMERICAN MaGazineE. No series MAGAZINE 
of articles published in recent years has FOR NOVEMBER 


made such a profound impression on liberty-loving 


Americans. Don't miss a single chapter. 1 5 Cents 


NOW ON THE NEWS-STANDS BUY IT TODAY 


ee 











joe || 2 IS 


A 
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“Simon 
The Jester” 


A New Serial by 


William J. Locke 


Author of “ Simple Septimus,” 
i , 
“The Beloved Vagabond,” etc. 


ILLIAM J. LOCKE has written a 
new story. It has all the charm and 
surprise of his famous “Simple Septi- 

nus,” and more. It is a novel so full of wit and 
ction and life that one of our editors (and his 
wife!) sat up all night to finish it. The characters 
are all out-of-the-ordinary and splendidly de- 
picted. There are an extraordinary dwarf, a 
beautiful woman animal trainer, and Simon him- 
self, the man who jests with life, whose ec- 

centricities and downright fineness of 

character will please you. And the end is 

an artistic triumph!—a fitting climax for 

a story that’s full of charm and surprise. 

The treat of the year ts in store for 


readers of ‘THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 


“Simon the Jester” 
begins in 4 0 


CT the Have Been Added 
. 
| to THe American MacazinE, making it bigger, 
| Cal} | better, brighter, livelier, more joyous than ever be- 


More Pages 


fore—in all, 144 pages of great stirring features. 





MAGAZINE There are new departments, new subjects of great 
FOR NOVEMBER popular interest, new pictures illustrating great articles 


on man’s skilled activities, new portraits of notable 
1 5 iy e nt S | men and women who are doing big things in the world. 


NOW ON THE NEWS-STANDS BUY IT TODAY 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
The Magazine Unclassified 








“Success Magazine’ is 
different from every other 
magazine. The difference is 
not superficial, but radical. 


But this fact of difference is inter- 
esting to you only as it counts in your 
favor as reader, subscriber, and buyer 
of advertised goods. 

The strong feature of “Success 
Magazine” is that its difference is 
wholly in favor of the reader. 

It is different because it does what no 
other magazine has attempted to do, in 
the fields of politics, society, and moral- 
ity. Its constant effort is to uplift the 
American home—and in doing this it 
has to stand with ceaseless vigilance be- 
tween the home and the enemies of the 
home. 

For these reasons the story of 
“Success Magazine” is in part the 
story of a continuous warfare against 
the powers that prey, and in that war- 
fare it has made a national record of 


GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


It bruised the iron-shod heel of Cannonism. 
It burst the “ Wireless Telegraph Bubble.” 
It turned the spot-light of publicity on the 
“Indecent Stage.” It drove the Investment 
Sharks into hiding. It inaugurated the 
“People’s Lobby” at Washington to watch 
for legislation hostile to public interests. It 
has stimulated the Church to confront the 
problems that menace its authority and 
integrity. In a hundred ways it has spent 
time, money, and effort to protect the home 
from pirates and parasites, plunderers and 
bloodsuckers. 


The Square Deal in ies 
Between the lines, in the adver: 
pages of “Success Magazine,” is 
ten the story of the struggle which 
“Success” has made for the square 
deal for the home. Not an advertise- 
ment is printed that has not been under 
the X-ray of severest scrutiny, so that 
subscribers may be protected from fraud 
or misstatement. In proof of this 
minute censorship, every printed adver- 





trsement has behind it the guarant 





“Success Magazine” against loss fo if 











200,000 subscribers of record. 

To keep the advertisements up to 
the guaranteed standard means a great 
sacrifice of patronage and profits to the 
magazine, but a great gain in public 
conhdence. 


“The Blue Book of National 
Advertisers ” 

Years of operation under this policy 
have proven the good business sense of a 
full protection to readers. “Success 
Magazine” is old in its influence upon 
all that stands for commercial clean- 
liness. It is called “The Blue Book of 
National Advertisers.” If you see it in 
“Success Magazine” it is trustworthy 
Its advertising pages alone are worth 
many times its price, yet its literary 
value to the real American is un- 
equaled. 





The November number has been built 
by the best writers of this age. There 
will be no better November magazine to 
be had at any price. 














November number now ready 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


New York 
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THE BIG BOOKS OF 1909 

















ROBERT HICHENS’ 


Newest Novel 


Bella 


R. HICHENS, 
est triumph, Africa, and set 


onderful Valley of the Nile 


‘Bella Donna"’ is infinitely more 
human than ‘ The Garden of Allah,’ 


Donna 


in his new novel, has 
returned to the region of his great- 
his 
scenes on the Egyptian desert and in the 








ind the Egyptian setting is one peculiarly suited to Mr. Hic 


linarv talent It is a powerful drama 
idealism, between a man who loves the soul and a woman who adores the body. 


Second Large Edition. I2mo. 





a contest between materialism and 


Decorated cloth, $1.50, 


hens’ extraor- 











TWO TIMELY BOOKS 
Shociioten’s s The Heart of the Antarctic. By 





Shackleton A co nplete narrative of his 

tarctic expedition, 1907-1900 Twelve color 

plates and over 30 alt ustrations from ph togtaphs 

Three maps. Two volumes. Royal 8 Clot 
$1 net. Ready in November. 

Hunting in British East Africa. By Percy C 
fadeira he story of a highly su ul taker 
by the author, who hunted over 1 
round Roosevelt is now covering 

ns. 8v Cloth, $5 net 





FINELY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 
Legends of the Alhambra. by Washington Irving 


Vith an introduction by Hamilton Wright Mabi« 
Else rately illustrated with seven full-page pictures 
it lor, marginal decorations, lining-papers, and 
special cover design in colors and gold, by George W 
Hood. Quarto. Decorated cloth, $2.50 net. In a box 


The Lilac Girl. By Ralph Herry Barbour. Illus- 


rated in color by hen F. Ur iderwox d, and 











border decorations throughout Sn all om lart 
Decorated cover in gold, with mex “Ili n loth, 
ilt top, $2.00. Ina box 


Manors of Virginia in Colonial Times. By Edith 
Tunis Sale. Sixty-seven illustrations and twenty- 

two coats of arms. Handsomely printed on fine pa- 

per. Octavo. Decorated buckram, gilt top, JSs.00 net. 








FICTION 


Phoebe Deane. By Grace Li 
‘rontispiece in l 
paintings by E. L. Henr 
with medallion, $1.5 


The Man in the Tower. By 


mtispiece in color and black and white iliustra- 
ti oan tl Frank H. ‘De sch. 120 


The Clue. By Carolyn Wells. 


y Frances Rogers 12m0. Clo 


In Ambush. By Marie Van V: 


rated cloth, $1.50. 


"Neath Austral Skies. By Le 


315 pages. Cloth, with gilt, 


The Key of the Unknown. 


rontispiece portrait 1 


The Isle «f Dead Shipe. _ By Crittenden Marriott. 


1 


uur illustrations | Frank 
oe th, $1.00 net. 


Bronson of the Rabble. By 
Frontispiece in color by Stanle 
Decorated cloth, $1.50. 


The Woman in Question. By John Reed Scott. 


Illustrated in color by Clare: 


tamo. Deeorated cloth, $1.50. 





color and five illustrations from 
z N.A, 


Vingston Hill Lutz. 


2mo. Cloth, 


Rupert S. Holland 
10 Cloth, $1.50 
Frontispiece in color 
th, $1.50 

st. 3r2mo. Deco- 


uuis Becke. 12mo, 


By Rosa N. Carey. 


oth, Sr.50. 
McKernan. 12mo., 


Albert E. Hancock. 
y M. Arthurs. 12mo. 


nee F. Underwood. 
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HAVE 
NATIONAL MAGAZINI YOU 
tead hy the Nation HEARD 
OF 
‘**HEART THROBS’’ 


the book compiled by 50,000 Americans at a cost to 
the NATIONAL MAGAZINE of $10,000: Itisa book 
that you should have, for it contains the selections 
that you and your friends love so well. Itis, indeed 

a booklover’s gem,—a book for all times and for all 
seasons, for young and for old, one that will refresh 
and entertain. It is the popular gift book of today. 

For sale at all first class book stores, or direct 
Cloth, $1.50 Morocco, $3.00 


*“*‘HEART SONGS’’ 


compiled in the same unique way, as was HEART 
THROBS to which it isa companion book, HEART 
SONGS voices with words and music the songs that 
have endeared themselves to the people of this and 
other generations, Its charming simplicity, echo- 
wil the spontaneous sentiments of 50,000 Americans, 
will commend it to every musical home. 
For sale at all first class book stores, or direct 

Cloth, $3.50 Morocco, $6.00 


NATIONAIT MAGAZINI ’ 
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wise 
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THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


edited by Joe Mitchell Chapple and 
yntributed to by the nation’s leaders, 
s the magazine of all magazines for 


the American people. 


15 cents per copy Ps $1.50 a year 


“THE HAPPY HABIT” 


the book in which the readers of The NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE have preserved to posterity the cheer- 
iest and brightest of Editor Joe Mitchell Chapple’s 
many-sided writings. These selections written in 
Joe Chapple’s characteristic way effervesce with 
that spirit of optimism and style Of intimacy which 
have endeared him to his many readers, The Happy 
Habit will dispel the gloom of a dark day; will win 
over the pessimist to the ranks of the cheerful. 
For sale at all first class bock stores, or direct 
Cloth, $1.50 Morocco, $3.00 


“The Story of a Great Nation” 


the book that will give you a clearer conception of 
the economic workin ot the National Government 
than any book heretofore published, The Story of 
a Great Nation was written for The NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE by sixty Government authorities, 
President Taft doffs tee a moment the robes of 
office; “Uncle Joe” lays aside the speaker’s gavel; 
Chief Wilkie discards the mask of Secret Service— 
every important factor in our Government, ‘n fact, 
elucidates in a simple, comprehensive way the 
manner and institutions of our Government. 
For sale at all first class book stores, or direct 
Cloth, $2.00 Morocco, $4.00 
PUBLISHER'S 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


fas Add the price of any of 
these books to the price — 
RArrEe PUB. CF of the National Maga- GHAPPLE.PUB. CO, 
Boston zine ($1.50) and deduct Boston 
F $1.00 


All postage prepaid 
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Completes the Circuit between 
You and Progress 


CLEAN, WHOLESOME, INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING, THE 


Scientific American 


is unique in the current literature of the world and ranks among the great 
periodicals which are regarded as distinctly American Institutions. 

Its accurate, popularly written articles open to the intelligent mind 
the mysteries of science, mirror the inventive genius of the American 
Workman, show how dreams have become realities and that however 
well things have been done heretofore, better means of accomplishing the 
same results are constantly being devised. In a word, the “SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN” is a source of inspiration and entertainment to every 


intelligent reader. 
DURING THE YEAR 1910 


there will be found in the weekly issues of the “SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN” illustrated articles on the leading events of the day in 
regard to Aeronautics, Automobiles, the Navy, Engineering Works, 
Scientific News, etc. Our brief notes on Electricity, Engineering and 
Scienceare published in each issue. Our Correspondence Column 
contains letters from all parts of the world. In our Notes and Queries 
Department are published replies to correspondents i in regard to the 
widest range of topics, and an able corps of experts is engaged to 
attend to these queries. A complete list of all patents issued in the 
United States appears in each issue. A department entitled the 
“Handy Man’s Workshop” is published every second orthird week. 
We have special correspondents in the various capitals of Europe. 
The “SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN " is, in fact, a Newspaper 
of Progress, and as such no intelligent family can afford to be 
without it. Subscription price, $3.00 per year. 











Read the “SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN” for Two Months Free 


With a view of extending our subscription list we are prepared for a limited period to 


make you the following: 
SPECIAL OFFER 


If you will fill out the attached coupon and rail it to us with a remitte ance of $3.00 COUPON 
in payment for a New subscription for “SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN ” we will enter 
the subscription for one year commencing January 1, 1910, ee! = will also send 
vou absolutely free the numbers for November and December, MUNN & CO., Inc. 
You will thus receive the “SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN” FOR ‘FOURTEEN Enclosed please 
MONTHS for the price of one year’s subscription. To those who act quickly find $3.00 for which 
we will also send in addition to the above a copy of our Special “Hudson- send me “Scientific 
Fulton” Souvenir number This magnificent number has thirty-two American” for one 
pages brimful of timely information and illustrations regarding the year from Jan. 1, 1910, 
great explorer and the famous engineer, giving a history of the evolu- with Nov. and Dec.” 1909; 
tion of the River Steamboat in the United States and other topics of numbers and a copy of 
interest. s ’ 
As the number of copies of this “Grand Souvenir” available —— Mag Wh ge it 
for this purpose is very limited it will be necessary for you to special offer. 
eend in your order at once in order to secure a copy. 


MUNN @® CO., Inc. 
353 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Name ........... 
P. O. 
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ONE-TIME Sarven OF NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


f this m lovable of America’s great writers ought t 
it 
ur reading-table It is one of the 
The beginnings of most great Ar 
American Art, American Liter: 
well as of art, New England is 
> pride of ancestry, you wil] want the 
and only $1 sc 
u (with a year's subscription to the New Engk 
d Ott her Bits of Autobiography,” without addit 
other volume of his writings, as notably the volur 
a substitution. 
me press comments, anc itles of eight others 


‘““A New England Boyhood ‘“‘How To Do it,’’to which CHOOSE ONE 
and Other Bits of Autobi- is added “‘ How To Live” folume I “The Man Without A Country, 
ography”’ v t alk and Other Stories,’ 
d Jolume II * In _ His Name, and Christ- 
mas Stories.’ 
folume III Ten Times One is Ten, and 
Other Stories.’ 
‘olume 1V_** The Brick Moon, and Other 
ming ” 
= folur ** Philip Nolan’s Friends, or 
Boston in the Forti , to Exercise Show. Your Passports.” 
Sixty Years of ite yw to ihink Jolume VI **A New England Boyhood, 
Editorial Du ww to Study. — and Other Bits of Biography.” 
Harvard Revisit to Know God. Jolume VII * How To Do It.” ta 
The High Court of Americs riow to Regulate Expen is added ** How To Live.” 
Anp Founteen Otuer TItTLes ow to Ss ai Tolume VIII ** Addresses and Essays.” 
s record of a New England 2% ai with Uniidrer folume IX “Sybaris and Other Home,’ 
i shows the author at his be ’ » Rer Young to which is added ** How They Lived 
Boston Transcript uty to the Church at Hampton.” 
imerican boy, and, } Anp PourTgen OTHER TITLES Volume X * Poems and Fancies.” 
ery American, should‘ ¢ two wtsest books of advice in The entire Librar Edit ion of Dr. } 
ORONE, C198 TNO TOT | ON Base thirty years Book News Works will be sent free of charge, pr 
ome stimulation of 4 rae dest inden ie Ia that with to the address of any one who w 
t plamism which the training of children is treat- e J ten vears’ subs 
ndependent, New York. ed.” -Mail & E xpress New York check én full jor a ten years’ subs 











editio f Edward Everett Hale's Works were issued under Ge atie men: Enclosed please find 
1e author; are handsome 1 2mo volumes, with frontis for which please sen a | the New u 
lear, beautiful type, bound in green cloth, extra, gilt tor Magazine for one year ($+ 50) to 
¢ch ‘ ft titles on coupon and send it to us with your remittance lowing addres 
20 bil 1 will unquestionably reach us safely 
FREE WITH FIRST HUNDRED oneens 
With the first one hundred ordered we will send nout additional ‘ Vase eco Zz 
cost, Dr. Hale’s last article in the New England 4 ‘How > and Dr. HAve’s, the follov 
Write"’; and the best thing written about Dr. Hale just following his [shipping charges, 50 cen 
death, by his close associate and fellow-editor of the New England 
Magazine, Edwin D. Mead. Both of these articles are out of print and } 
rare; be one of the hundred Please send also Dr. Hale's “H 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE COMPANY = #2%.. G32°y7.2. Tam enti 


Bertrand L. Chapman, President. Boston, Mass. them, to the first address. 
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AND YOUR MONEY BACK 


We believe THE WORLD TO-DAY is one of the best 
magazines published for the general reader. 


Quite naturally you will say that our judgment is biased 
because we are its publishers, and, of course, every publisher 
thinks his magazine is the best and the only one worth 
reading. 


While we have back of us the verdict of an ever in- 


creasing list of thousands of subscribers, we propose to put 
our opinion to a practical test. 


HERE IS OUR PLAN 


THE WORLD TO-DAY is 15 cents per copy—three copies 45 cents. 
Fill in coupon and mail us 25 cents in silver, stamps, or any equivalent 
for the coin of the realm, and we will send you three issues, including 


our big Christmas number. At the end of the three months, if you are 
not satisfied that we have given you big value, simply drop us a card 
and we will promptly refund your money. 


We made this same offer a year ago. While thousands accepted, 
not one asked for a refund. Can more be said? 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


is the one magazine indispensable to every home. While it is a monthly world review 
designed to keep the busy man or woman in touch with the world’s happenings, it 
has still another mission—to entertain. To accomplish this double purpose it fur- 
nishes monthly, not only a complete digest of events, but many attractive arti- ‘“s 
cles on timely subjects, written by the foremost men and women of the day. ‘4 
THE WORLD TO-DAY prides itself on its attractive make-up. ve 
It is printed in colors, and each issue is made a veritable panorama of the 
world by the many illustrations (more than given in any other maga- 
zine) of noted people, places and events. 
The result is a publication that you will seek with joy because 
you will know in advance that it will afford diversion for the idle 
hour, and, best of all—something worth while. 
THE WORLD TO-DAY is the only magazine of its 
class retailing at a popular price. In every respect a 
$3.00 magazine for but $1.50 a year. 


THE WORLD TO-DAY 


67 Wabash Avenue, 
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Retrospertions of an Active Life 
By JOHN BIGELOW 


T is generally conceded that this great work is and France, as well as in his own country; 
“the book of the year.” It covers the period of wealth of anecdote and correspondence which 
the author's life from 1817 to volumes contain gives the w 

1867, and it deals with happen. a wide range of personal . 
ings and persons of the greatest . terest. The book will bring ; 
importance, The author was born has ; light to bear on vexed question ¢ 
in New York State in 1817, and rea, of history, and it can be safely 

to the present day has engaged ay said no future history of 
himself in patriotic interests of wh period covered can be writte: 
the first rank. As editor and part : without a considerable dependen = - 
proprietor of the New York Even- ° on its authority. pe 


ing Post, as Consul and Minister . The work has been set u; 
to France, he has rendered services 3 printed and bound by the De 
of the highest value to the Re- Vinne Press. 
public. Besides, he has enjoyed Forty-eight illustrations, 3 vol- 
the privilege of friendship with umes, quarto, boxed ; net, $12.00, 
most of the prominent personages carriage extra. 


“hav 


of the Victorian era in England Circular on application. 


Che Baker & Taylor Company, 33 £:17th Street, New York 























The Wise Men 


in business keep wise by confirming their knowledge of facts, and by securing 
trustworthy counsel when new problems arise.- For immediate guidance in 
matters of minor importance or circumstances that preclude secur- 
ing legal advice, correct legal knowledge is secured at once from 


COMMERCIAL LAW SIMPLIFIED 


Some of the 5,000 Subjects treated: 
Contracts, Commercial Paper, Agency Partnership, Corporations, 
Sales of Personal Property, Bailments, Common Carriers, Chattel 
Mortgages, Bankruptcy, Legal Remedies, Negotiable Instruments, 
Law. 

Correct answers to 2251 legal questions for the Business Man 
and Accountant, together with a digest of the Incorporation Laws 
of all the States and Territories. The text is written in easy, = 
concise style, and this work has been warmly welcomed by all perient 


. - = e ness On 
business men who have referred to it. increas 


i 
COMMERCIAL LAW SIMPLIFIED contains over 500 pages, 
64 by 94, regulation law sheep binding of excellent quality. Price $5.00, with 
privilege of returning if not satisfied after 10 days’ examination. 
If interested, also ask for our great Business Encyclopedia offer. 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S PUBLISHING CO., LTD., DETROIT, MICii. 


Room 338, Fort and Wayne Sts. 
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OSCAR WILDE 


**A maker of lovely fairy tales, a critic of 
soctety whose epigrams had a singular, 


dynamic disintegrating power.” 


“have done more, perhaps, for the spread of 


° ”> 
art in this country than the art museums, 
says the Art Review, ‘‘every one can afford a few 

ese excellent reproductions.” A collection of 

makes a little museum of American Art. 


Best of Gifts. 


New Catalogue, 320 Illustrations (practically a 
handbook of American art), sent for 25 cents: 
sta Ss accepted This cost ded ucted from pur- 
chase of the Prints themselves. 50 cents to 
$20.00 At art stores, or sent on approval. 
Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. 
Family Portraits done on private order, from 


jaguerreotypes, tintypes, photographs, ivory, etc THE FIRST LOW-PRICED 
13 Pierce Buildi 
CURTIS & CAMERON Opp. Public Library BOSTON definitive de luxe edition of the Works 
: of Oscar Wilde, handsomely bound. The 
price and terms are so exceptional as to 
Ghe bring the books within the reach of 




















Future in America |<" kis 

u Ss; a philosopher, dramatist, poet, novelist, wit, 
satiris 1 uster of epigram and paradox, 

By H. G. WELLS nme Rene ne of ‘the radiant paneaial 

alities of his age. Whatever we may think of him 


Wells’s recent visit to America has en- as a man, we must acknowledge that as a writer 
abled him to view our country with impartial he has given us some of the most inspiring, kindly 
but not unkindly eyes. With rare insight he and helpful literature in the English language. 
ha S ‘oe American conditions as no one else rT hw Novels, Short Stories and Poems include 
ha done. He puts into graphic and pic- 'U) everything Wilde ever wrote and also ‘‘ The 
turesque language much that we as Americans | Bi ued of Reading Gaol,” previously to be 

e felt. but only dimly comprehended, and in obtained only a ite volume; and several 
vrei e! " Sa aieed chtuateun chown whither | other poems which have heretofore been "printed 
plans. but convincing chaft only for private circulation. Wilde was undoubt- 
America is tending. edly the supreme playwright of his generation. 

Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net During one season he had four plays running suc- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. cessfully in London, and, a few years later, three 


lays running simultaneously in America. 
g 


| HEN this edition, which is absolutely complete, 
\ 1 all of Oscar Wilde’s YS, anc 
— 9,059-Word Business Book Free a = = RSS Meiings, 208 % 


is exhausted, as we think it 
Simply — us a postal and ask tor our free illustrated 9,0s9- | J soon will be, we have every reason to believe that 
word Business Booklet which tells how priceless Business Ex- | § it will be impossible to secure a set of Oscar Wilde 
perience, squeezed from the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy busi- except at an almost prohibitive price. 
ness men may be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with MAIL THIS TO-DAY 
~How to manage a business 
—How to seil goods 
—How to get money by mail “ . i: ~ 
—How to buy at rock-bottom THE PEARSON PUBLISHING C OMPANY, Dept. 121 
— How to collect money 435 East 24th Street, New York City. 
— How to stop cost leaks Please s . ‘ P $) ati 
ease send me sample pages and illustrations of Oscar 
—How to train and handle men Tiida , . , A » 2 
—How to get and hold a position — ep =e — story of his life, free of 
—How to advertise a business charge and without obligation to me, 
—How to devise office methods 
Sending for this free book involves you in no obligation, yet it may be the 
Means of starting you on @ broader career, Surely you will not deny your- 
self this privilege, when it involves only the visk of a postal—a penny! 
Simply say ““Send on your 9,059-word Booklet.’" Send to 
SYSTEM, Dept. 52.11, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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Harper's Bazar noven. 


{|The November BAZAR is a very strong number of this periodical. |: 
leader is an article ~_ will appeal to every woman, A SCHOOL FO! 
CONVERSATION, by Joun D. Barry. 


§ Mary E. ~<a Toi writes a charming Thanksgiving story, JULI. 
HER THANKSGIVING, and the illustrations are by Annie Fields Alden. 

{ Another delight ful short story is entitled HER VACATION, by JEannerry 
Marks, with pictures by G. W. Harding. 

{| A strong paper in the November BAZAR is THE FUTURE LIFE, by Dr. Wittta 
Kenna [THompson. In this paper Dr. THompson discusses most ably, from th: 
scientist’s point of view, the great question already so brilliantly treated in these 


pages by William Dean Howells, John Bigelow, Julia Ward Howe, Col. Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, and others. 

{ JosepHine Daskam Bacon’s serial, THE BIOGRAPHY OF A_ BOY, novw 
running in the BAZAR, develops most interestingly in the November number, 
and the pictures by Rose O’Neill are very appealing. 


© Mary Heaton VorseE discusses THE BEAR AT HOME, and Mary Srewari 
Cuttinc has something interesting to say concerning COMFORT. 





“ HeLen Louise JoHNson, the great authority in this country on home economics, 
writes most entertainingly on W HAT HOME ECONOMICS MEANS TO 
DO. Her paper should appeal to every thoughtful woman. 


The Fashions in the November BAZAR include 


* EARLY WINTER FASHIONS — INDOOR GOWNS — ACCESSORIES 
OF FASHIONS CHILDREN’S FASHIONS — ECONOMY IN DRESS 
There are many beautiful pictures by Erner and Guy Ross, of Paris, the BAZAR’S 
great fashion artists. 


Among the Strong Practical Topics in the November BAZAR are 


€ The Housemother’s Problems.—T he Thanksgiving Dinner. By Josephine Grenier. 
Illustrated with photographs.—How to Remain Young.—Crocheted Doilies. Ilus- 
trated.—Diet for Old Age—Bead Necklaces——Children and Amusement. By 
Christine Terhune Herrick..—4 Knitted facket. Illustrated.— Athletics in the Home. 
By Abigail Norton.—Pierced Brass Work. Illustrated.—H ygtenic Cooking. By 
Rosamond Lampman.— With Bits of Lace. Illustrated.—Cut Paper Patterns. 





" Together with Household Decoration— Editorial Comment—Humor—Good Form 
and Entertainment—Culinary Topics—The Home Study Club—Answers to Mothers, 
by Marianna Wheeler—The Corresponding Editor's Department, etc., etc. 


tks | The names of the women who have written the best contributions to Our Symposium, 
‘The Best Thing Our Club Ever Did,’’ are published in the November BAZAR an 


15 cents a copy $1.60 a year 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York City 
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NORTH 
AMERICAN 
REVIEW 


EDITED BY GEORGE HARVEY 














FOR NOVEMBER OUT NOV. rst 


Articles of Special Importance 


Tue GATEWAYS OF LITERATURE, BRANDER MATTHEWS 


[He Iste or Pines, Cupa’s, GONZALO Dr QUESADA, 
Former Minister of Cuba to the United States 


Wuat Use 1s THE PANAMA CANAL TO OUR 
CouUNTRY WITHOUT AMERICAN SHIPS? BERNARD N. BAKER 


Biinp SIGHT, CotoneL CHARLES W. LARNED, U.S. A. 


THe TYRANNY OF THE PILL, ELIZABETH BISLAND 


Numerous Other Articles 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 


An Annual Subscription is Best 


PUBLISHED NOV. 1 - 85 CENTS ON ALL NEWS-STANDS 
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Splendidly tlustrated. 








By Margaret Deland 


WHERE THE 
LABORERS ARE FEW 4 


OVE opening the heart and love glori- 

fied in the spirit—in Doctor Lavendar’s 
parish of Old Chester—give the keynote of 
“Where the Laborers Are Few”—a re- 
markable book. While convalescing in a 
barn belonging to the old-maid sisters, an 
injured circus acrobat becomes the first dis- 
turbing element in their life. One dreams of Cuselete. 
the ministry for him, and has Doctor Lavendar meet ebiiaindins 
the young man. The younger man has been performing by the roadside and 
the tavern, and winning wnat from the pulpit of a table. 


Uniform with “An Encore.”) With Three Illustrations by Alice Barber Stephens, and Page Decorations in Tint. 
Crown 8vo, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top. (In a Box.) $1.50 


CHIVALRY By James Branch Cabell 


“AL ITTLE book,” says the author “wherein I treat of divers queens and of 

their love business. . . . A dairymaid, let us say, may love whom she will, 

and nobody else be a penny the worse for her mistaking, whereas with a queen 
this choice is more portentous.”” All the stories have this delightful quality. 

Ten Illustrations in Full Color frem Paintings by Howard Pyle and Others. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top. (In a Box.) $2.00 net 


CARLOTTA’S INTENDED 


By Ruth McEnery Stuart 


ARLOTTA is an Italian girl, very young and beautiful. Her father has 

a fruit-shop, and her mother, buxom and ambitious, keeps an eye out for 
eligible suitors who drop in to dally with Carlotta. In the front of the shop 
Irish Patrick has his cobbler’s stand. Ever since Carlotta was a baby he has 
been with the Di Carlos. Now, when Carlotta has grown up, Patrick finds that 
the little jest of calling himself hes “intended” has changed in him to earnest. 
So the story goes on to a most delightful end. 


The Forget- me-not Edition. (Uniform with Forget-me-not Edition of ‘t The Woman's Exchange.”) 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.25 
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Here ts a 
novel that 
will be 
talked 
about more 
than any 
other this 
fall. It 
will have 
a multi- 
tude of 
friends 

and, yes, 
plenty of 


énemies ! 











A new romance by H.G. Wells, called “Ann Veron 
ts just published this month. It is a marve. 
study of a woman. 


tJ 


It is a really great novel! 








ANN 
VERONICA 


By H. G. WELLS 


OR the first time—complete/y and 
brilliantly —is told the story of 
that unrest in the modern woman we 
see every day. Beside all else, a re- 


markable love romance is unfolded. 


@ Ann Veronica is a young girl who rebels against 
the restrictions placed upon her by a_ prudish 
father and a conventional aunt. Ann Veronica is 
attractive, boyish, frank-spoken, and has an _ inde- 
pendent mind. She wants to really live—to be a 


human being. This is Aer story. It will appeal to 
two different classes—those who like a straight- 
forward human story, and those who demand in- 


tellectual stimulus and a fresh point of view. 


Illustrated. Pictorial Wrapper in Colors 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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Carkington s 


Beasley's 
Christmas Party 


Sem ET eyes reemeere 
othe 


rs 


HEART story with fun near the surtace always 
bubbling up. Here we have Beasley, a_poli- 
tician, finding himself responsible for a little crippled 
boy who has a vivid imagination. In making Beasley 
his servant the boy makes him a nobler man. 
q There will be a lump in your throat when you 
read many of the pages in this warm-hearted book 


—“ and just to please a little sick kid.” 


Untrimmed Edges oe OS Pictures and Marginal 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 Bhs eeee Illustrations in Color 
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Copyright, 

1909, 

Harper & 
Brothers ‘ 


HIS collection of short stories is prac 


tically an edition de luxe of O. Henn 


for it represents the pick of two year 
work of this most popular of all short 
A New story writers. There is a difference lx 
Book by tween this volume and others by the same 
author, because the present stories have al 
O been most carefully selected, the idea bein, 
2 to make the book a representative colle 
HENRY tion of O. Henry stories. Two are priz 
stories. One, called ‘Thimble, Thimble 
brought thousands of letters to the edito: 
of the magazine in which it was published 
€ There is a “lady or the tiger ?’’ quality 
it, and people were anxious to know 
“which fellow got the watch.” The othe: 
Po is called “Supply and Demand.” The 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 volume contains nearly a dozen stories. 


THE 
HAND-MADE GENTLEMAN 
By Irving Bacheller 


CHORUS of praise has greeted this new book of Irving 

Bacheller’s, the famous author of ‘Eben Holden.” All 
critics agree that it is the best work from his pen. It has 
won a place in the fore rank of current literature as a tale 
novel in method, charming in style, and big with its tremen- 
dous epic movement. Says the Ondlook: “Its characters 
have reality because their talk is crisp and humorous and 
especially because it makes alive the story of the beginnings 
of the tremendous new industrial and inventive epoch which 
began in New York State a generation ago.” 


With Double Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Sir 
GILBERT \,™®@ Vohiahe- if 
PARKER STORIES 


NORTHERN LIGHTS 





This new book represents the mature power of The 
Weavers” and the dramatic action of “The Right of Way, 
coupled with the swift, keen, tender impressionism which 
marked the early work of Sir Gilbert Parker. Beginning 
with the days long before civilization, this work, in the author’ s 
own words, “covers the pertod since the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police and the Pullman car first startled the early 


pioneer, and etther sent him farther north or turned him into 
a humdrum citizen.” 














Here the primitive loves of men River,” “The Stroke of the Hour,” 
and women meet and struggle, to “‘Buckmaster’s Boy,” “ To-morrow,’ 
win or lose, passionate alike in the ‘“‘Qu’Appelle ?” “The Stake and the 
civilized and the savage. Nature Plumb Line,” “When the Swallows 
and the elements give a free back- | Homeward Fly,” “George’s Wife,” 
sround to lives where feeling is deep “Marcile,” “A Man, a Famine, and 
and sacrifice frequent. Sir Gilbert a Heathen Boy,” “The Healing 
was born in this section, and the Springs and the Pioneers,” “The 
impressions of youth are intuitive Little Widow of Jansen,” “ Watch- 
and dramatic. ing the Rise of Orion,” “The Error 

The stories include “A Lodge in of the Day,” “The Whisperer,” 
the Wilderness,” “Once at Red Man’s “As Deep as the Sea.” 


Fully INustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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By JUSTIN 
HUNTLY 
McCARTHY 


THE GOD OF LOVE 


“PMHE God of Love”’ has for its man for an almost perfect wom: 
hero the poet Dante, and for as that romance seemed in 
its scene the Florence of the great eyes of an observer who was 
feuds. It would seem that the at all great and had no pretensi 
archives of the Abbey of Bonne’ to _ perfection. It tells wi 
Aventure in Poitou, whose treas- Dante’s mystic confession in t 
ure yielded to Mr. McCarthy “Vita Nuova” does not tell; it p: 
the materials for “If I Were  fesses to reveal a mystery hidd 
King,’ has furnished this new for centuries, and to tell a d: 
romance of a high and beautiful matic story of the “eternal 


passion, the devotion of a great sion, eternal pain”’ of love. 
Illustrated. Pictorial Wrapper. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


THE INVOLUNTARY 


CHAPERON ” canerox | 


YOUNG widow, a charming woman 
the world only a bit past thirty, 
making a trip to South America for the sal 
of chaperoning a friend’s daughter, a wilft 
seventeen-year-old who is being sent out « 
reach of a young suitor. With them, als: 
is the girl’s bachelor uncle. The bachel: 
uncle is charmed with the chaperon. T! 
pretty heiress at last pours forth a littl 
secret tragedy—she had proposed a runaway marriage to her lover befor: 
leaving town, and he had refused the plan. . The story continu 
to the end rich in color, humor, and literary distinction. 


With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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THE REDEMPTION 
KENNETH GALT 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of ‘““MAM’ LINDA,” “GILBERT NEAL,” etc. 


13 scene is—as it should be—the rural Georgia Mr. Harben has made 

famous. In this new novel the author goes still deeper into the field of 
passionate realism. And he has set a new mark of artistic workmanship in this, 
his new hero. Kenneth Galt, brilliant and able, with a theory of life which 
pretty much allows human beings to make their own moral laws, providing 
they call them by high-sounding names, betrays a young girl. Instead of 
righting the wrong, he quits the village. Six years elapse; Kenneth Galt 
comes to power and fame; he returns to the village and meets his own child. 
lhe boy captivates the father’s heart; the man and woman face each other— 
in the most unexpected manner. The way in which Mr. Harben tells the 
story, the simple naturalness of it, with every motive clear, and the unconscious 
power of the novel as a plea for lawful living, make the book a very strong one. 


With Frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 


The MEN of the MOUNTAIN 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


Author of “THE STICKIT MINISTER,” etc. 


A TALE of the Franco- Prussian War in the “ Year Terrible” —that is, 1871. 

The German army’s presence in Switzerland is the occasion of the stary, 

which gives a charming picture of Swiss family life, even in the stirring 

scenes of war. The hero is a young Swiss minister, French- 
naturalized, of the Geneva Church, who deplores 
war, and goes about unarmed. The plot 
has many exciting developments, 
much humor, and a lib- 
eral share of 
romance. 


Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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By MARY E. 
WILKINS 
FREEMAN 


THE WINNING LADY 


, lighter vein than her longer novels or son 
he earlier tales which made her famous. T 
are bright, sparkling, full of comedy and thi 
of living, i by no means lacking in te: 
humanity. The book begins with the story 
woman who cheats at bridge and bitterly rep 
only to find that the woman who ought to |! 
won the prize cheated, too, whereupon it tr: 
pires that the prize punch-bowl wasn’t real 


glass, after all. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $ 


LOST BORDERS 


By MARY AUSTIN 


. TIE title “Lost Borders” is seize upon men’s souls as they] 


used to indicate a country that life, so dangerously un: 


“where the boundary of strained. On every pa; 
soul and sense is as faint are living people—peop! 
a trail in a_sand- "7 whose passions stir met 
torm.”’ Set in the land i; ories of the passions t! 
f the far West, the have been or may be a 
mays r sa ; deli 
chapters are realistic ourselves. The heat r, 
episodes of the plains will throb a_ bit fast an 
and the obsessions that any AUsED for their story. i 
iT1s 
ec ess 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
and 
com 
pra 
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THE 
INNER SHRINE 


A Novel of To-day 


Copyright, 1909, by 
Harper & Brothers 


7OR four consecutive months the official reports 
throughout the country declared “The Inner 
shrine” to be the best-selling novel. There could be 
t one reason for this country-wide praise, the reason 
jat is summed up in a phrase—“the assurance in the 
k itself that it is a star of the first magnitude, the 
t surprising novel of the year.” 
On merit alone has its sensational triumph been 
ieved. The public received “The Inner Shrine” 
nymously—the book had no great name to push it 
into prominence —and the public immediately recognized 
the book’s superlative quality—interestingness 


Splendidly Ilustrated by Frank Craig. Pot 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 





By Elinor 


KATIA eS * incr 


Lane 


“[R RESISTIBLE,” according to the Literary Digest, which finds “the requisites of 
a satisfactory love-story”’ in Mrs. Lane’s romance. “Katrine” has taken its place “ in 
front of the modern ranks,” as the San Francisco Argonaut predicted, adding, 

“The author has created a heroine as exquisite as any in the world.” A novel which 
ises the reader to the highest point of interest.” @ British opinion often differs 

m our own, but England, Canada, and Australia have joined America in praise 
“Katrine.” “A fascinating heroine is Katrine,” writes the novelist H. B. Marriott- 

Watson in The London Chronicle. “A glorious girl,” says the Pall Mall Gazette— 

“there is no epithet that so nearly fits her.” From the provincial press come phrases 

like that of The Yorkshire 

‘ost, “So utterly charming 
Katrme.” And _ Ireland 

confirms the author’s piquant 

delineation when the Jrish 
mes of Dublin says, “Mrs. : wha 

Lane has a keen a. Ths With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, 

* the psychology of the 

lrish character, and she suc- Cloth, $1.50 

essfully indicates the lights 

and shades of that puzzling 

combination of mysticism and 
racticality.” A story true to 


e and the true romance. Harper & Brothers 
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JONATHAN and DAVID 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


STOR Y—of an old man and his dog—that swiftly appeals to 

heart. At the point where the tax collector arrives to take a 
the dog there come moisture to the eyes and a choke in the th: 
The tears this book is sure to arouse will be happy ones, for Mrs. P! 
tells a story that is human and uplifting, and ends as it should 
Jonathan, very poor, lives alone in a cottage. His only possession i 
dog. One day the village collector comes to claim taxes for the dog, w! 
his owner cannot pay. Heartbroken, old Jonathan knows that the « 
has come. The rest is almost a personal experience in its tender reali 


Illustrations by W. T. Smedley. 


By JUSTUS 
MILES FORMAN 


“RIPPING” is the word that 
was made to describe this 
new novel of Mr. Forman’s—by 
all odds his best. 
{ It is a bit of a detective story 
with a chivalric love interest 
that is all heart and no problem. 
The scene is the Paris of to-day 
and Mr. Forman knows his 
Paris. 
{ An impressionable French- 
man falls in love with a cool- 
headed American girl, whose 
young brother, after a quarrel, 
disappeared. The hero takes 
upon himself the task of finding 
the lad. 
{ There are eight pictures such 
as only Hatherell, R.I., makes. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 








Pictorial Cover. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


TRIX & 
Over-the-Moon 


By AMELIE RIVES 


Author of 
“The Golden Rose,”’ ‘‘The Quick or the Dead?”’ etc. 


"THE story of a Southern wom 
an and Over-the-Moon, 

horse. Trix, a woman of Virginia 
with a husband who writes novels 
very badly, and whose will is not 
so strong as hers, with a seven- 
year-old son, too, whose tastes 
show no sign of his mother’s in- 
terest in horses, is a cheerful, 
practical, healthy, competent wot 
an, who runs her farm and breeds 
horses. She is, indeed, a thoroug! 
type of the woman who loves 
horses better than anything else 
in life. 
{ The story is a study of her type 
as only Amelie Rives is equipped 
to do it. 

Illustrated. Crown 8vo, Untrimmed 

Edges, Gilt Top. $1.00 
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lhe RUINOUS FACE 


By Maurice Hewlett 


“HE face of 
most beautiful in the world, 


cities fell, the face of Helen of Troy. 


7 


‘a fair woman made for love ’’—the 
for whom men died 


Now Mr. 


lett, with his subtle clarity of stvle, has woven a 


ahout her which is like another monument to 


heautv and her fate. 


JULIA 
BRIDE 


A New Novel 


By HENRY JAMES 
‘| is the story 


told with 
simplicity and delicacy—of 
rirl so beautiful and so splendid 
the perfection of that beauty 
it even women stop to admire 
wonder and bow down. She 
; been engaged to one rather 
ndesirable man, and when she 
ily wishes to marry she chooses 
ther—a rock-ribbed conserva- 
e. Julia’s ex-fiance goes to this 
new lover on a mission of apparent 
planation for Julia herself. But 
is real motive is to make use of 
lulia’s prospective married posi- 
n for his own selfish ends. 
‘ The social comedy was never 
re clearly or more delight- 
illy put in the pages of a book. 


Post 8vo, Cloth. Dluminated Wrapper. $1.25 








Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 


The 
MOCCASIN 
- RANCH 


A Story of Dakota 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


HE author goes to that West 
is i of the Dakotas, the coun- 
try of his earlier novels, for the 
“The Moccasin Ranch.”’ 
He takes a man who has made a 
failure back in Illinois, and _ his 
young wife, out on the prairie trail, 
and sets them to make a hume 
in a fresh pine cabin, in a lonely 
country of open skies and mighty 
winds, far away from civilization. 
€ Their nearest 


scene of 


neighbors are 
two men who share quarters at 
the post-office. 

« The story has about it an almost 
crude directness and the strange 
contradictions of life when it has 
been freed from the conventions of 
civilization, yet not from its bonds. 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 
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Seven English Cities 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


LERT, 


versational freeness of 


sensitive, abandoning himself to the environment, yet never tra 
gressing artistic restraint, Mr. Howells offers his comments with the c 
an ordinary 


Passing through towns and 


i 


traveller. 


villages, along old roads and over well-known haunts, or discovering some | 
viting, unfamiliar spot, one thing the author does always—catches the spi 
of the place and mirrors it deftly and brilliantly. 


(Uniform with 


“London Films,” etc.) 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Top, $2.00 net 





The Valor of 


Ignorance 


By Homer Lea 
THis book is suited 


to the hour, and 
certain to arouse wide 
discussion. Its object is 
to show the unprepared- 
ness of the U. S. for war. 
Mr. Lea deals with con- 
ditions that render us 
liable to attac k. and dis- 
cusses a plan by which 
the Renae se might seize 
and hold the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and 
California. 
Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, $1.80 net 


English Spelling and Spelling 


By 
Thomas R. Lounsbury Re form 


HE book is for the average intelligent reader; 

it is especially intended to remove “the unin- 

telligent opposition of the intelligent.” It shows that 

while this opposition masquerades as loyalty to tradi- 

tion, it is really nothing but a prejudiced attachment 

to familiar forms. Easy and conversational in style. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 net 








The Technique of Speech 


By Dora Duty Jones 


HILE the mechanism of speech—how sounds 
are formed by the lips, tongue, and throat—has 
been understood, Miss Joneshere applies this knowl- 
edge ina thoroughgoing way to the study of Eng!ish 
diction. Diagrams and Colored Plates. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 





A STUDY IN 


Ant Communities NATURAL CIVICS 
By HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


HE author limits this book to ants entirely, and in the main considers them 
in their phases of behavior as social animals, where their reputation has 


so long stood for wisdom. 


It also indicates parallels between the communal 


actions of ants and those of men, each in relation to the welfare of the type. 


(Uniform in size with ‘* Nature’s Craftsmen.”’) 


With Many Drawings. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net 
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Captain Stormfield s Visit 
to Heaven si By MARK TWAIN 


NE of Mark Twain’s funniest books. He humorously declares that 

this narrative, written in the first person, is Captain Stormfield’s 
wn account of his celestial journey, taken from his own manuscript. 
“One day,” says the Captain, “I lit. I drifted up to a gate and the head- 
lerk says, ‘Well, quick! Where are you from?’” The Captain tries 
to reply by naming in turn San Francisco, California, the United States, 
\merica. They have never heard of any of them. Finally he has 

idea. “I’m just from the world,’ he says. “*What world?’ the 
lerk says. ‘There’s billions of them! Next!” 


Uniform with “Adam’s Diary,” etc.) With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 








The Real Thing | Pa Flickinger’s 


By BESSIE 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS Folks R. HOOVER 


ULL of fun and wit, with ERE is something new in the 
flash after flash of good- way of a story. There is no 
tempered satire, every one of || striving after great effects, but 
these light and airy bits of farce |] the tale is as sweet as the first 
will provide delightful reading. |} dreams of young love, as simple 
Admirably suited to dramatic rez id- |] as the unconscious caress of a little 
ng or monologue. Just pictures |] child; and one believes in it as one 
f the real life that all of us know. ]} believes in the affection of hismoth- 
The family that attempts to give |] er. It has to do with the ordinary 
a reception before they are well || people of every-day life-—the peo- 
settled after moving, the badgered |] ple Lincoln said God must have 
mistress who encounters a line of |] loved because He made so many of 
cooks at the intelligence-office, |} them. The fun they got out of life 
the modern millionaire children |} —fun spiced with little troubles— 
who have to be introduced to ]] isall worth while. And the delicate 
their parents—all are character |} humor and dewy freshness of it— 
bits that will make the reader || that’s what makes it so irresistibly 
chuckle. delightful. It is a girl’s first book. 
Illustrated. i6mo, Cloth, $1.00 Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 
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IMAGINATION IN BUSINESS 


By Lorin F. Deland 


2Y im: ygination in business the author means the power to compreh« 
the instincts and prejudices of human nature, and to construct pl: 
which can de pe ‘nd upon human nature itself to carry them to success. | 
author cites, in example, two rival bootblacks on Saturday afternoon, o: 
of them crying, “Shine your boots here!”’—the other, “Get your Sund. 
shine!’ He traces the same principle going up in the scale, both in 1 
wholesale and retail phases. The printed coupon in the newspaper, 
prize premium, the speci: al offer to societies or organizations, the servi 
exchanged between firms for mutual advertising, and other cases |. 
familiar to the public, are set forth. 
l6mo, Cloth, 50 cents net 


THE HUMAN WAY 


By Louise Collier Willcox 


HIS volume is a series of essays on the general theme that life is a priz 

to be won rather than a gift to accept. It is, indeed, mere rough but 
plastic material out of which each man must mould a satisfactory figure. 
We must each, Mrs. Willcox says, accept the task of decorating life, and the 
chapters of the book point out possible decorations of various aspects, such 
as: Friendship, Human Relations, The Out-of-Door World, Solitude, 
Memory, Detachment. The book is stimulating and thought-provoking, 
and points outward and upward. 

Post. 8vo, Crash Buckram, Untrimmed Edges, Gilt Top, $1.25 net 


CURIOSITIES OF THE SKY 
By Garrett P. Serviss 


HE author provides here an intimate and authoritative description of 
the curious bodies, constellations, stars, comets, meteors, lights, etc., 
etc., to be seen in the sky. The subject is called to every man’s attention in 
a score of ways. He sees these things for himself, he reads about them 
in his newspaper, he knows that scientists are engaged with their explana- 
tion, and hears now and then of some wonderful new discovery—but lh: 
never knows quite what it is all about. This book will tell him, ‘The topic: 
discussed include the coming and going of comets, the origin and career o! 
meteors, the aurora borealis, the corona and spots on the sun, the surfac: 
of the moon, the zodiacal light, star clusters and the discovery of new 
stars, nebula, and constellations, and how the constellations change. 
Illustrations and Diagrams. Cloth, $1.40 net 
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By Peter Newell Pictures in Colors 
S' )METHING new in the way of pictures and verse by this maker of fun. What is 
“it? The best Peter Newell idea in a picture-book in colors—for grown-ups especially, 
and small people, too. A mischievous boy is playing with a pistol when it suddenly 
coes off. The hole in the book marks its fun-strewn path. It is a real hole, too—a 
sure-enough hole cut through each page of the book. 

Full-Page Pictures in Colors. Small Quarto. Cloth, $1.25 


Swiss Family Robinson 


Uniform with ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ”’ 


Introduction by 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


HIS is the one book that could be called the 
rival of “Robinson Crusoe,” if any book could 
be. For that reason it has been made a companion 
volume to the other classic, the success of which 
really inspired this edition. Mr. Howells says in 
his introduction: “In these happy pages there is 
never any want of work or play, never any lack of 
sport. . . . The children need not be told outright 
that the morality is admirable, the old-fashioned 
piety beautiful. It is full of true affection.” 
Illustrated from Pen-and-Ink Drawings from Sketches made in the 


Tropics by Louis Rhead. Octavo, Cloth, $1.50 














This book is specially suitable for children 7 years and under 


When Roggie and Reggie Were F ive 


By GERTRUDE SMITH 


HE new story is laid in Washington. Miss Smith’s delight- 
ful children make the acquaintance of the President, and are 
guests of honor at the White House. 
With Illustrations in Full Color, and Pictorial Cloth Cover. Quarto, $1.30 net 
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WOMAN, ETC. 
By Georce Harvey, Editor of The North American Review and Harper's Weekly. These essa‘ 
treat of a brilliant variety of bjects, from the right of woman to “‘ enhance nature’s chart 
her right to vot Post », Cloth, Un ed Edges, Gilt Top ....... - - Net, $2 


CURIOSITIES OF THE SKY 
By Garrett P. Servi An intimate and authoritative description of the curious bodies ar 
lights to be seen in the sky He sees these things, reads about them, and hears now and then 
yonderful new discovery—but he never kr quite what it is all abou This book 

hir authoritatively, for its author is a distinguished astronomer. The photographs includ: 

taken at the Lick and Yerkes Observatories during the most recent investigation The 

ne to be recommended to all sorts of reader vhether they are scientifically minded or not 

I trated from Photographs and Chart Drawing Crown 8vo, Cloth . . . Net $1.40 


DECISIVE BATTLES OF AMERICA 


Edited by Ritptey Hircucock. Aims to set forth the military even n our history. a1 
heir The | have been chosen according t 1 significance. The writer 
icers, and authors of distinction. (Uniform with Creasy’ 
2 Cloth 


THE FORBIDDEN LAND 
By A. Henry Savace Lanpor. With the Government Inquiry and Report, and Other Official 
Docu 1 arkin, Esq., deputed by the Government of India he new edition preserve 
] . into Tibet, capture by the Tibetan lamas and soldier 
eleasc The expedition is noteworthy as having been 
ywwn Land.” (New One-Volume Edition.) 


HUNTER’S CAMP-FIRES 
By Epwarp |]. Ho The book gives the reader a moving picture of the life in the regions visited, 
‘ lifferent kinds of hunting. As the sportsman travels far outside the 
aterial is all fresh and exciting. The animals hunted are moose, walrus, 
mountain goat, caribou, etc. Profusely Illustrated from Photographs 
raversed. Square Octavo . od : « » eet Os 


OF MEDITERRANEAN TRAVEL 


NE In this non-serious book of travel there is much good humor and inf 
ll remembered for his recent book, “Quicksteps Through Scandina I 
cruise are described, with amusing personal experiences. Fully I)lustrat 
rial Cover in Color y 


THE SENSE AND SENTIMENT OF THACKERAY 
CuarLes MASon Farspanks. Compiled as a labor of love by a life-long admirer of Thack 
e every other writer, this book gives better than any other the wisdom and the heart of 
Things he said in his letters—things wise, sharp, tender, satirical—always true 


exible Leath Net, 75 cents 
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WHAT EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD KNOW 


@ What was the State of Franklin? How long did it exist, and what became of the territory? 





Why did the United States refuse to pay tribute to the Barbary Coast pirates when such 
tribute was being paid by all the countries of Europe, and what was the resy!t? 

Why did General Jackson hang Arbuthnot and Ambrister? 

[he boundaries of various colonies overlapped in many instances. How were disputes 


vided, and how were the conflicting claims of Massachusetts, Connecticut, \ irginia, 
vy York, New Hampshire, etc., settled? 


vas Helper’s /mpending Crisis ? 
was the Kent Island Dispute? 


did the United States interfere in the government of Tripoli with an armed force 
what was the result? 


J t was the Little Belt affair? 
} What was the *‘ Dred Scott” case? 


] Under what exceptional conditions did Texas come into the Union? 


] What was the ‘* Underground Railroad.” 

| When was the first income tax? How long did it last? The second? 

| When did the Constitution of the United States go into operation? 

] When was the entire Pacific coast down to San Francisco claimed by a great European 
power ? 

@ Who proposed, and under what conditions, the central clause making the Constitution a 
fundamental law by which the judges in every state are bound? 

@ What were the ““X Y Z”’ letters? 


WHAT EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD OWN 





The American Nation: A History 


FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES 


BY ASSOCIATED SCHOLARS 
UNDER THE EDITORIAL DIRECTION OF HARPER 


Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., LL.D. //new vor cis 


President of the American Historical Association Gentlemen: 


Please send, with 


TO OWN MAKES IT ring "The American 
POSSIBLE FOR YOU TO KNOW 


ALL THERE IS TO KNOW OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The 


HARPER 


Edition of 
Shakespeare's W orks 


‘ | HIS Complete Shakespeare is ready 
at last—the product of years of 
careful effort and the co-operation of 
thirty-one recognized Shakespearean au- 
thorities of America and England. No 
pains have been spared by the editor, 
Sidney Lee, to make this the most im- 
portant and most interesting edition of 
Shakespeare’s complete works yet issued. 
Sidney Lee is conceded to be one of the 
foremost Shakespearean scholars and critics 
of our day. The published works of Sidney 
Lee, his lectures, and his vast services as 
chairman of the trustees to whom. the 
Shakespeare property at Stratford-on-Avon 
is intrusted, specially fit him for so important 
atask. One of the most striking features 
of the HARPER SHAKESPEARE is the 
rescue of the poetic fragments of Milton, Ben 
Jonson, and other Elizabethan giants which 
appeared in the First and Second Folios as 
dedicatory verses to the printed plays. 
In the HARPER SHAKESPEARE each play 
has been assigned to an eminent writer who has 
taken especial interest in that particular play. 
The result is, therefore, a remarkable con- 
tribution of Shakespearean essays, all of 
the highest standard and of absorbing 
interest. | The Cambridge text— 
acknowledged to be the best— 
is followed in the HARPER 
, ; ee SHAKESPEARE, It 
ventlemen Please 
send, absolutely with is based upon a colla- 
out cost, booklet with sam , tion of the four Folios 
and of all 1 
Quarto edi- 
tions of the 
separate 
plays 


HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 
New York City 


ple pages and illustrations of 
ur HARPER SHAKESPEARE 


and details of your special offer 


A special frontispiece has been prepared 
for each one of the forty plays or parts of 
plays, poems, and sonnets. Each subject has 
been placed in the hands of the artist best 
qualified to handle that particular subject. 

Mr. M. H. Spielmann, editor of “The 
Magazine of Art,” has assigned the plays, 
criticised the paintings, and followed 
the artistic portion of the HARPER 
SHAKESPEARE throughout. 


Among the Artists are: Hon. John Collier—W 
Hatherell, R. —-Gertrude Demain Hammond. R. | 
Byam Shaw—Arthur Rackham—Bernard Partridge 

J. F. H. Bacon, A. R. A.—Dudley Hardy, R. |. 
R. M. S.—C. Wilhelm—Eleanor F. Brickdale, A. R 
W.S.— W. H. Margetson—Talbot Hughes—Melton 
Fisher—Gerald Moira—F. C. Cowper. A. R.W.S 
Frank Dicksee, R. A~—Solomon J. Solomon, R. A 
F. Brangwyn, A. R. A.. R. P. E. 


Partial List of Authors of the Special Introductions 
in the HARPER SHAKESPEARE 
ALFRED AUSTIN 
EDWARD DOWDEN 
EDMUND GOSSE 
BRANDER MATTHEWS 
HAMILTON W. MABIE 
WILLIAM ARCHER 
HENRY JAMES 
ANDREW LANG 
WILLIAM E. HENLEY 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE 
THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON 





The FiARPER SHAKESPEARE, in _ its 
general format and in all externals of printing. 
is a truly handsome example of perfect work- 
manship, as will appear from an examination of 
Style of Type, Proportion of Page, Quality of 
Paper, Excellence of Presswork, Reproduction 
of Illustrations, and Design of Binding. 
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MARK TWAIN’S 
Complete Works 


TITLES OF THE $i TITLES OF THE 
25 voLumes 25 vo.umes 


The Innocents Abroad ’ Huckieberry Fine 

| Pudd’nhead Wits 

The Innocents Abroad uddn on 
~ ore The Prince and the 

A Tramp Abroad a Pauper 


l A Connecticut Yankee in 


A Tramp Abroad King Arthur’s Court 


ol. IL.) 


Following the Equator } wer e Arc 
I - (Vol ‘ 


Following the Equator , wer ps 
Il (Vol. ) 


Roughing It Sketches New and Old 
Vol. | 

Tom Sawyer Abroad, 

Roughing It Etc. 


i 
le abe American Claimant, Etc. 
Life on the Mississippi 
The Gilded Age Literary Essays 

a The Man that Corrupted 
The Gilded Age Hadleyburg 

I 
The $30,000 Bequest 

The Adventures of 


Tom Sawyer | Christian Science 


HEN you realize that all Mark Twain’s books 


are new books, you see the great advan- 

: Harper & 
Brothers 
new books. They never age, because Please send, absolutely 


tage of owning them—of alwavs having 


. 1° without cost, booklet with 
humor and kindliness and truth aie elite 


never grow old. The newest, of ee Gogh: “Cae 
most interesting books 
vou can buy to-day. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS 
Franklin Sq.. New York 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR 1910 
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HERE are various levels in the world of magazines, just as there a: 
every other world. On the highest of these levels HaRPER’s Macaz 
has held its position undisputed for almost sixty years (its sixt 
birthday will be celebrated in June). One thing more than all ot! 
has made for its ever-increasing success—the keynote of its policy has 


l 
‘I 
th 

rs 


been “always to be interesting.” Compare HarpPer’s for any year with any other period- 
ical. You will find that it has covered the widest range of interesting subjects, and 
has done it interestingly; that it has published the most notable articles; that its list of 
contributors includes the names of almost every great living writer of America and England. 
Its short stories (and there are at least seven in every number) are “different” and are 
incomparably more striking than can be found elsewhere. And a Harper serial is 
always the most important and successful novel of the year. 

HaRPER’s is a magazine of ideals. It believes in steady and constant progress. It 
does not go up with a flare and then down again, but steadily upward. _ It is better to-day 
than it has ever been before. That its qualities are appreciated is amply testified to by 
the fact that its circulation has reached a new high-water mark, and that after its sixty 
years of success its growth to-day is more rapid than ever in its history. 


To give any complete outline of the plans of the Macazine for the coming year is 
not possible, of course. A few of the notable features already arranged may be a: 


nounced, but the best must come with the added charm of complete surprise and novelt 





Margaret Deland’s New Novel 





O American writer of to-day has perhaps so strong a 
hold on the affections of her readers as Margaret 
Deland. The characters she has created in her 

“Old Chester Tales” and her novels have come to be like 
those of Dickens and Thackeray, tried and trusted friends. 
Who is there who does not know and love Doctor Lavendar 
and little Dayid? Mrs. Deland, after three years of con- 
stant work, has just finished a new novel which will begin 
soon in HarPEr’s. It is in every way the strongest and 
most vital novel that Mrs. Deland has written, and that is 
high praise indeed. 
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A LL RRS. ALC: ke 
Has the South Pole Been Discovered ? 








OW that the North Pole has at last been reached, the eyes of the world are 
turned toward the south. Will this year, already famous by what has been 
accomplished, bring also the news 

at the southernmost point has _ been 





liscovered? It seems not improbable. 
\t any moment news may come of the 
Charcot expedition, which has now been 
ibsent almost two years in the Antarctic. 
\nd, whatever the results, the first account 
f their adventures will appear by special 
arrangement in HARPER'S. 





A Novelist in the Orkneys 





AUDE RADFORD WARREN, the 
novelist, has just returned from a 
trip to th. Shetlands and the 

Orkney Islands, and to the strange and 
little-known islands of Aran, off the coast of 





Ireland. She has lived among the people 
and learned their many curious ways and customs. Mrs. Warren will contribute a 
number of articles on her visits to these quaint corners of the world. 





By Canoe from Winnipeg to Hudson Bay 





IRK MUNROE, who, by years of experience as a traveller in almost every corner 
of the world, is particularly fitted to undertake a perilous journey, is now making 
his way by canoe and on foot through an untravelled wilderness of northern Canada. 

His purpose is to follow the most direct course possible from Winnipeg to Hudson Bay, 
and thence to go through the wind-swept straits to Newfoundland. Mr. Munroe goes in 
the interests of HARPER’s, and the results of his journey should prove of absorbing interest. 


The World of Art 


VENTS of the past year have shown that the American people are taking a con- 
tantly deeper interest in matters of art and are particularly desirous of keeping in 
touch with the work of foreign painters of the day. To meet this desire, HARPER’s 

MacazinE will publish during the coming year a number of articles by well-known 
authorities dealing with the men who have already won their laurels in their own lands 
but are less widely known in this country. All of these articles will be elaborately illus- 
trated with reproductions of the artists’ work. Some will be written by men who are 
themselves distinguished painters. 
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LLSWORTH HUNTINGTON, M.A., the | 
of the Yale Expedition, has just returned 
this country after a year’s travel and ex 

ration in Palestine. Mr. Huntington stands in the fron 
rank of American travellers. He has written fo; 
Harper’s MaGazine a group of papers of fascinating 
interest, embodying the results of his journey to the 
Dead Sea and beyond, his visit to the ruins of the 
once famous desert city of Palmyra, where Zenobia 
ruled, and many other places of peculiar interest be- 
cause of their literary and _ Biblical associations. 
Splendid pictures go with the articles. 





The Wonderland of Science 


OR some years two of Thomas A. Edison’s friends have been at work on a 
life of the great inventor. We had hoped for this last year, but Mr. Edison 
works slowly. This year we are sure of some chapters from the life of the most 

interesting man alive. The field of science is’ one in which Harper’s Macazine occu- 
pies a unique position. It is the only non-technical MacGazine for which the great savants 
and men of science of the world are willing to write. HARPER’s has attained this position by 
publishing only articles of absolute authority by writers of unquestioned standing. And 





these articles are written in the simplest and most interesting way. 

\mong the contributors in this field of fascinating interest are Prof. Frederick Soddy, 
of the University of Glasgow; Prof. Henry A. Torrey, of Harvard University; Prof. Robert 
Kennedy Duncan, of the University of Kansas; Prof. J. B. Watson, of Johns Hopkins, 





Literature and Reminiscence 





N the field of literary rerniniscence Harrer’s will present some peculiarly impor- 
tant contributions. Notable among these will be a number of articles prepared from 
the unpublished letters of the late Edmund Clarence Stedman, the poet, dealing with 

his early career as a war correspondent in the Civil War, and later with his life in New 
York in the sixties, in which a delightful picture is presented of the youth of many of out 
most distinguished men of letters with whom Mr. Stedman was associated. 

Ford Madox Hueffer, the nephew of the English painter Ford Madox Brown, wil! 
contribute papers in which a delightfully intimate picture is given of many of the great 
figures of the pre-Raphaelite group, including Rossetti, Watts, and Swinburne. There 
will be essays on literature and life by E. S. Martin, Edmund Gosse, W. D. Howells, 


and other well-known English and American writers. 
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The New Philanthropy 


HARITY has ceased to be a matter of mere giving. The modern philanthropist 





aims not only to relieve those in poverty and distress, but to find out the causes of 

these troubles and eliminate them. The work is one which must interest every 
humane man and woman, and the results which are being accompiished are remarkable. 
Robert W. Bruere, of the New York Society for Improving the Condition of the Poor, will 
tell how the good Samaritan of to-day goes about his work, and how he is succeeding. 


Capitals of the Orient 


R.W. J. AYLWARD is one of the most brilliantand versatile of our younger painters. 








He has recently visited the Orient,and in the Macazine during the coming months 
he will present in picture and text his impressions 

of some of the great seaport cities of the East. Many 

of Mr. Aylward’s pictures will be reproduced in full color. 


Short Stories 


WORD or two more is perhaps pardonable about 








this most important feature of the Macazine. 
The short stories of HarPER’s represent the best 
work that is being done in this field to-day—by both 
\merican and English writers. ‘There is endless variety. 
The stories are stories of true quality, and here again it is a prime requisite that every story 
published shall be interesting. There will be at least seven complete stories in every number. 
Many of these stories deserve special mention—stories by Rudyard Kipling, Mark 
Twain, W. D. Howells, a group of notable stories by Margarita Spalding Gerry and 
others by Arthur Sherburne Hardy and Edwin Lefevre. There will be tales by Joseph 
Conrad, Norman Duncan, Maurice Hewlett, Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, Georg Schock, 
Muriel Campbell Dyar, James Branch Cabell, Josephine Daskam Bacon, Howard Pyle, 
May Sinclair, James B. Connolly, Booth Tarkington, Perceval Gibbon, Emery Pottle, 
Henry James, Thomas A. Janvier, and in fact by every author of distinc-ion. 





Illustration 





N the beautifying of its pages and the illumination of its articles and stories with illus- 
trations that really illustrate HarPER’s MaGazine has always led the world. Among 
those whose work is in itself the amplest guarantee of the highest standards are: 

Howard Pyle, W. Hatherell, R.I., Elizabeth Shippen Green, Frank Craig, Lucius W. 
Hitchcock, F. Walter Taylor, F. E. Schoonover, C. H. White, Howard E. Smith, 
May Wilson Preston, Peter Newell, F. Strothmann, W. D. Stevens, and André Castaigne. 
Henry Wolf will contribute frequent examples of his exquisite art of wood-engraving. 


35 Cents a Copy HARPER & BROTHERS 9688 & Your 
FRANKLIN SQUARE - NEW YORK 
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SCHOOLS 


AND 


COLLEGES 


NEW YORK CITY 
om THE MISSES GRAHAM 


“AMERICAN: Boarding and Day School for Girls 
ESTABLISHED IN 1816 
Removep from 176 West 72d Street to 
i ACs \DEMY | Connected with 42 Riverside Drive 


Mr. Charles 

F ° THE VELTIN SCHOOL FOR GIPLS. 
DRAMATIC ARTS ee College Preparation. Number of pupils lin ~ t 
i in each class. Fireproof building, thoroughly equipped. 


3 


Companies 160-162 West 74th Street 


Its exceptional facilities and complete organization 
have made it the recognized leading institution THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. 46th y 
for dramatic training in this country. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 
DANIEL FROHMAN JOHN DREW 
AUGUSTUS THOMAS BENJAMIN F. ROEDER} | THE MISSES RAYSON’S 


: . z . . . Boarding and Day School for Girls 
For catalogue and information, apply to Small classes throughout the school. Re-opened Oct 


THE SECRETARY, ROOM 147, CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 164, 166, and 168 West 7sth Street, 


THE SEMPLE BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL | THE GARDNER HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


for Girls. Special Music, Languages, Art, Foreign Travel. Social Exclusive location—opposite the homes of Mrs. Rus 
Recreation. Formerly 15 West 86th Street Re-opened Octo and Mrs. Ogden Goelet. Much open-air life Music a 
ber 6th, at 241 Central | Park West, Cor. West 84th Street, N.Y 607 Fifth Avenue, New ‘Yor K 
MISS SPENCE’S Boarding and Day School Miss C. E. Mason’s Suburban Sched | for Girls, 
for Girls Nes iber in each class limited to eight pupils. Re All departments. College preparatory, graduating 
moved from 6 West 48th Street to new fireproof building, 3 special courses For circular, address 
West ssth Strect Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M 

Residence, 26 West ssth Street, N. Y. Lock Box 706. ‘‘ The Castle,”” TarrytowNn-on-H 


DR. EARLE’S COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. | OAKSMERE. 


t4th Year. Girls, Day and Resident. College Preparatory, Fourth school year opened September twenty - eight! 
Finishing, and Junior Collegiate Courses. Social forms, chape- 7 
. / epee Address 
ronage theatres, museums, famous landmarks 
Dr. and Mrs. E. Lyett Earve, Principals Mrs. MERRILL, f 
so W. o6th St., New York City, N. Y. Oaksmere, New Rocrette, N. Y 


THE MERRILL-VAN LAER SCHOOL. | MISS BANGS AND MISS WHITON. 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Formerly The Peebles A Country School for Girls in New York City. 1890-10 

Boarding and Day School 
and Thompson School Re-opened October 6, 1900 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street, N. Y Riverdale Ave., bet. Hudson River & Van Cortlandt Par! 
MRS. HELEN SCOVILLE’S SCHOOL for Girls. GORDON WINSTON. 

Music, Art, Household Economics. Advantages of city Boarding and Day School for Girls. References from Chr 
Home care and social life. Regular courses and special studies Scientists throughout the country. 
Gymnasium. European travel party Mrs. Mary W. SomMERVILLE 

42 Fifth Avenue, New Yorn, N. Y s20 West End Avenue, 


MISS KELLER’S SCHOOL. _ We will insert your school advertise: nent 


New, well-ventilated, fireproof building. Gymnasium, Studio in a space of this size, seven lines, at the following rat 
bs pot gar jen. Comr pote Course Kindergarten to College. Special time, eight dollars and seventy-five cent tt tir 
rses in Literature, Art, French, Music, etc Few non-resident | dollars and thirty -one cents each insertion; twelve times 
pup ‘ils in separate te ilding dollars each insertion. 
35-37 East 62d Street, New York City, N. Y Harper & Brotners, New York 


THE FINCH COUNTRY AND CITY SCHOOLS. MRS. HAZEN’S SUBURBAN SCHOOL 
Country School, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. FOR GIRLS. 
Por girls from twelve to sixteen. A simple, outdoor life. 
City School, 61 and 63 East 77th Street, New York City 
All of the advantages of the Combined advantages of City and Country 





FOUNDED IN 1884 


Family and Day School for Girls 


Miss Day, Principal! 31 W. 46th St., } 




















New York, N 








Half-hour from Grand Central Station, New York 


For girls seventeen to twenty 
ity, with a course carefully pla to tal e place of college Mrs. Joun Cunnincuam Hazen, Principal 

For catalogues, address 
Mrs. James We.ts Fincn, A.B., LL.B., Principal, 
61 and 63 East 77th Street, New York City Petuam Manor, New York. 


Miss Sara Louise Tracy, Associate 
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y York. 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


NEW YORK. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL. 
.ol for Girls, 18 miles from New York. Number limited. Health- 
j acious buildings. College preparatory work. Excellent 


and modern languages. References required. | 


ANNIE 3SON, Princrpal. 
{rgt1am A. Bytet, Associate Principal. 
Garpen City, Long Island, N. Y. 


MRS. FRANCES MARSHALL. 
(Formerly of the Veltin School, New York.) 
und Day School for Little Girls. Kindergarten, Pri 
tet i i Junior Departments. 
ess Box 53, 








Briarcuirr Manor, N. Y.— 


EMMA “WILLARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
neral Course leading to eg Special courses. Certifi 
its to Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke Colleges, 
rnell University. Music and Art Departments. Fireproof 
Basket-ball, hockey and other games. For catalogue, 


ANNA Leac n, A.M Principal, Troy, N. Y. 


THE BENNETT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
rue and Portfolio of Views sent on request. Address 
May F. Bennett, 
P. O. Box 400, Mittprook, N. Y. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


Aiterary, College Pre paratory, and other graduating 
1 and Social Culture Strong departments in 
‘locution, and Domestic Science ssth year. $4 
Catalogue 
E. Kine, D.D., Pres 





Epwarp, N. Y. 
HEATHCOTE HALL. 


kwood Collegiate School for Girls. General and College 


paratory Courses Music and Art; thorough work under able 
t Catalogue on request 


Misses LocKwoop. ScARSDALB, N. Y. 


THE HALSTED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Fine College Preparatory and Musical Courses. 
Yonxers, N. 








RYE SEMINARY. 


oo particulars, address é 
Lire, The Misses SToweE. Ryez, N. 





THE MANOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ghteen miles from New York. Music, Academic, and College 
paratory ( ourse s—resident pupils limited to 20. Principals, 
MARY ry E. Hutt, Hutt, , Grace | HUNTINGT NTINGTON. LarcHMONT MANor, N. ee 


PUTNAM HALL SCHOOL. 


Boarding school for girls. College Preparatory Departments 
nd General Course. Certificates admit to leading colleges 
r catalogue, address Box 8o1 

EN Ciizpe Bartvett, Principal. 


PoucHKeepstig, N. Y. 


| athletic field. J. M. Furman, A.M., Headmaster. 





RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


Consecutive management for seventy-four years. School 
opened September 22nd. For catalogue, address 
Joseru B. Bisper, A.M., 


Box 7o1, PouGukerpsig, N. Y. 


MOUNT | PLEASANT ACADEMY. 

Prepares boys for all Colleges and Scientific Schools. Manual 
and Military Training. Also Mt Pieasant Hatt, Mr. Brusie’s 
school for young boys. Address the Principal, 

Box 502, OssINInc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 





| MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL. 


Classical, Scientific, and English Courses. Prepares for any college 
ortechnical school. On Mohegan Lake. Gymnasium, athletics, and 
land and water sports. Refe - neces as to character required. Address 

A. E. Linpger, A.M., tp l 

Cuas. H. Smitn, A.M., § * PAS. 


Box 50, MOHEGAN, W ane chester Co. (near Peekskill), N Y. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 

A Technical Preparatory School for College, the great En- 
gineering Schools and Business Life. Thoroughly military in 
Organization and discipline. Beautifully located near West 
Point. For catalogue, apply to 

SEBASTIAN C Jongs, C.E., Superintendent 

CoRNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


THE DR. HOLBROOK SCHOOL. 

Preparatory School for Boys. Established 1866. Situated 
on Bnar Cliff, soo feet above sea-level. Satisfactory references 
as to character are necessary for enrolment. For illustrated 
catalogue, address 


Tue Dr. Hoisrook ScHoot, 





Ossininc, N. Y. 





IRVING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Prepares for all colleges. Gymnasium, Swimming pool. Fine 


Box 900, TARRYTOWN-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


REPTON SCHOOL. ’ 


A Preparatory school for boys under 16. Rates $400-$s500 
Address 


HEADMASTER, Box _541, TARRYTOWN-ON-HupDsON, N. Y. 


The OAKWOOD SEMINARY for Boys and Girls. 


College preparation under management of Friends. Endowed. 
$250. UNION SPRING S-ON- NGS-ON-CAYU Ga Lake, N. Y. 


Wallcourt, Miss Goldsmith's h’s School for Girls. 
(Formerly the Wells School.) Prepares for leading women’s col- 
leges. Strong General Course of Study. For catalog, address Miss 
Anna R. GotpsmitH, A.B., Prin., Aurora-on-Cayuaa, N. Y. 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Re-opened September 28th. Not a graded school. Average 
number in class, seven. Individual attention in studies and in 
household. Announcement sent on application 











THE MISSES TEWKSBURY’S SCHOOL. 

For Girls. 40 minutes from New York. 

Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory. 
InvincToN-on-Hupson, N. Y. 


THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL. 
For Girls Twenty-eighth year. Mrs. Jane Grey Hype, 
Miss Mary R. Hype, Miss Jane Brewster Hype, Principals 
BrncuamTon, N. Y. 











Aupany, N. Y. 
OSSINING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Forty-second year. 

Miss CLrara C. Futver, Principal 

Osstntnc-on-Hupson, N. Y. 

St. Margaret’s Day and Boarding School. 

A church school for Girls. College preparatory. General and 
Elective Courses. Music and Art. Certificate admits to Wellesley, 
Vassar, Smith, and Woman's College, Baltimore. Fine opportunities 


for physical development. Prices moderate. For catalogue, address 
Mrs. HeLten Hotmpe VAN WINKLE, Principal, Burrato, N.Y 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





MISS HALL’S TOWN AND COUNTRY SCHOOL 
Miss Mrra H. Hatt, Principal. 


PiTTsFIELD, Mass. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 

All advantages of a large school; master teachers, comprehen- 
sive equipment Eight buildings. Special laboratories. Gym- 
nasium ‘‘Megaron,” a noble Recreation Hall. Swimming Pool. 


New athletic field. 76th year. IMustrated catalogue. 
| 


ApercromsBiz, LL.D Worcester, Mass. 





MISS CAPEN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Miss Capen announces that her school, for many years known 


C been s School for Girls "’ 
orrespondence should be addressed to 
Miss B. T. Capen, Principal, NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 


s “The Burnham School,” will in the future be called ‘Miss | inculcate the highest ideals. 





HALLOCK SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A modern school aiming to give thorough instruction and to 
3% hours from New York without 
change. Telephone. 
Gerarp Hattock, M.A., Head Master. 
GREAT enn dany Berkshire County, Mass. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 
_ MASSACHUSETTS (continued). 


FOR GIRLS 


on the summit of Mt. Ida, 
miles 
from 


A prepar 
s 1 


Boston 


atury and finishing 


Mount | ¢: 
Wa | Se 
School 


sium. Resident Nurse. 
Pupils received at any time 
if a vacancy occurs 
lilustrated Year-Book. 
’ 

THE MITCHELL MILITARY BOYS’ SCHOOL. 
ilitary home school. Boys admitted 
i morable dismissal from last school re- 
1 for yur Number limited 


urses. 
Priv- 


68 Suinmit St. 


NEWTON, 


MASS. 





wer boys 
1 re uest 
iett, Head Master 
Bitvterica, Mass. (20 miles 


BERKSHIRE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


A country school which « 
ideal conditions for 
Seaver B. Buck, Head 
T lephone Great 


WABAN SCHOOL. 
A tea 

trach 

atte 


from Boston.) 


ombines, with the best instruction, 
outdoor life among the Berkshire Hills 
naster 


Barring Suerrretp, Mass 


er for « rv t New gymnasium with running 
alled health record. Individual 
Thorough training. Superior 
joston and vicinity. 
Box 14 H, Wapan, Mass 


OVS. 


Unequ 


| college. 


| tennis, 


| and views, 


| WHEATON SEMIN ARY FOR YOUNG WO 
Rev. Samuget V. Cog, A.M., D.D., President 
75th year began Sept. 15, 1909. Endowe 
Advanced courses tor high-school ¢ 
Art and musi Native French and Gern 
and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, with 
basket-ball, field-hockey, etc. 
Healthful location, within 30 miles of 
address 
WHEATON SEMINARY, 


resident ir 
team and el 
Boston. For 


| MISS CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL for ( 


General, Special and College Preparatory Courses 
Unusual facilities for indoor and outdoor recreation 
The 


Fenway 28, Boston 





| MISS CHURCH’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Resident and Day Pupils. General 
Courses. Advanced work for older 
Schoolhouse, 6 
Residence, 401 


“THE ELMS.” 
Home, Day, and 
Special, and College 
to Vassar, Smith, Mt. 
Miss CHARLOTTE W. 


and College Pre; 
girls. 

Gloucester Street, t B 
Beacon Street, aston 


Music School for 
Preparatory cx 
Holyoke, 
PORTER, 


Girls. Englis 
yurses. Certific 
and Wellesley 
*rincipal 

SPRINGFIELD, M 


THE MARY A. BURNHAM SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Founded by Miss Burnham in 1877. 
paratory courses. 
Miss Hetzn E 


Special and Coll 
Correspondence should be add 

Tuompson, Headmistress, 

NORTHAMPTON 


resse 


MARTHA CHAMBERLAIN BURNHAM 


BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
One hundred and seventh year. Thirty 
Address the Principal, 
Miss Laura A. Knott, A.M., 


miles fror 


BRADFOR 





NEW JERSEY. 








Your daughter will like our 
School and you will, too. 


Send 
tells why. 
usual and will interest you. 


Forty Minutes from New York 


for booklet which 
It is rather un- 


Miss Beard’s School 
for Girls 


Berkeley Avenue 
ORANGE, N. J. 

















— 
KENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Mrs. SARAH WoopMaNn Pavut, Principal. 
Hamitton Wricut Masre, LL.D., Presd’t Board of Directors. 
Sumit, . (near New York) 


DWIGHT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


‘ollege Pre yaratory and Special c ‘ourses. 
by le ading « -_ Suburban to New York. 
Gymnasium Tennis, riding. Address 
Miss CREIGHTON and Miss Farrar, Principals, 
Box 603, ENGLEWOOD. 


PENNINGTON SEMINARY. 


Classical, Scientific, English, Commercial, 
and Manual Training Courses. 

ipe Organ. Separate Home 
opened Sept. 21st. Terms, $3 

J. Morcan Reap, D.D., 





N. J. 





Domestic Science 
Art, Elocution, Music, including 
Junior Department, 72nd session 
5 to $400. For catalogue, address 
sident, 
Box H, Pennincton, N. J. 


| ST- MARY'S HAIL FOR GIRLS. 
Certificates a My 
Spacious grounds. | 


I 





KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


In the New Jersey hills, 22 miles from New York. 
for all colleges and scientific schools. Individual attent 
small classes. Gymnasium and extensive grounds for 
and sports. For catalogue, address 

_J. R. CAMPBELL, M.A., He admaster, Box » Box toa, E 


BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE. 


Our first aim is to make strong, manly, successful men—ph 
mentally, morally. College and business preparation. 
ev. T. . Lanpon, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
Lieut.-Col. T. D. Lanpon, Commandant 
BoRDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARI 


Essex Pruts 


N,J. 


lly, 
Catalogue. 


N. J 


MONTCLAIR ACADEMY. 


23rd year under same headmaster. Military 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. ‘Your Boy and Our S 
is a little book which will interest parents, no matter where t 
sons are educated 

Joun G. MacVicar, A.M. 
3 Walden Place, Montcrarr, N. J 


MISS TOWNSEND’S SCHOOL FOR GIR LS. 
Academic and college preparatory departments 
courses. s4 Park Place, Newark 
THE NEWARK SEMINARY. 
A suburban home school for a limited number of g¢ 
paratory and special courses. Music and Art. 
ew York. Anna Frances Waitmore. 


organizat 





1§ minut 
New ARK 


High standard of work. 
Excellent record of health 
Happy home life 


NEW JERSEY TRAINING SCHOOL 
For Feeble Minded Girls and Boys. 

A non-sectarian institution, thoroughly 
training and care to nervous or backward children B 
loc “— Modern buildings. For catalogue, address 

R. Jounstone, Superintendent, 


BuRLINcTO? 


uipped to give 


Vinecanp, N 
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WOMEN 


SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


PENNSYLVAN IA, 


[HE BALDWIN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Mawr, Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley 
; go 
Wellesley 


little girls. 


< Mawr, Pa. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL adele YOUNG LADIES. 


ia, two hours from New York. 
rt Miss Sy_via J. EASTMAN, 
ONntTz Scnoor P. O., Pa. 


W ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 
r Certifica ad sneha Hi iif Bo 7. nee wae 
gt on request. 
Gern neown PHILADELPHIA, Pa 
MISS MARSHALL 'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ie . ith ar grounds r outdoor sports College 
- M i and Art Annex opened 


ar 


Oak Lane, Purtapetpnta, Pa 


MISS RONEY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


SPRINGSIDE. 
und Da rls 
APMAN and Miss Jones, Principals. 
Chestnut Hill, PuHrtapetpuia. Pa 


'| THE MISSES SHIPLEY’S SCHOOL. 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 
Buitpinc—Specially designed Colonial buildin 
improved appointment 


z with ever 


SITUATION—Educational and social opportunities of situation 
opposite Bryn 

INSTR ollege Preparatory a d ‘ 
courses rtificate admits to Vassar, Smit and Wellesley 
Specialists in all partmen Iwo resident French teachers 

ATHLETI 

YOUNGER Pupits receive special attention 


For circular, address 


THE SECRETARY. Box “‘M,” Bryn Mawr, 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. 


48th year began September 15, 1000 Civil Engir 
Chemistry, Arts, also thorough prepars atory courses 
Cavalry, ‘Artille Ty Scholastic, Military, Moral and 
training. Catalogue of 

Col. Cuas. E. Hyatt, President 





CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


Prepares for all —~_ ~ and technical schools Manual training 
Porgens al instructic One teacher to six boys. Estate of Bayard 
ylor. New Gymnasium. Swimming pool.. Expert athletic super 
vision. Electric light, steam heat, spring water. Illus. catalogue 
Jesse Evans Puitips, A.M., Principal 


Box 300, KENNET 


WYOMING SEMINARY. 
Founded in 1844. Co-educational. Coll 
Business Courses. Departments of Music 
Fine buildings. Beautiful location. Yearl 
year opened September 15th. Catalogue 


L. L. Spracuer, D.D., LL.D., President, 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY. 


Established 1851. A high-grade School for Gir Convenient 
to Philadelphia, New York, Washington. College > Pron aratory, 
English, Music, Art, Expression. Individual instruction. Outdoor 
sports. $355 up 

FRANK Paxson Bye, B.S., President 

West Cuestrr, Pa 


MISS WRIGHT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


College Preparatory and Finishing course. 
Circular sent on request 


Bryn Mawr, Pa 





VIRGINIA. 
SOU THERN FEMALE COLLEGE. 


beautiful Ce pees Hee 1e for 100 girls, after 

Students fr 1 States. Social advan 
anced, and F sc, cond Music , Art, 
g ry lasium 47th Year-Book 
‘AM., Pres. Box 201, PETERSBURG, Va 


LEACHE- WOOD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 
yur’s sail from Old Point Comfort. Delightful home. Aca 
and Special Courses. Native Pre nch Teacher. Art and Music 
$ Miss A. D West, Principal. Norro.k, Va 


I 








MARYLAND. 
THE TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


An Endowed Preparatory School 


Elaborately illustrated Book on Request 


Dr. Tuomas S. BAKER, 





SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE. 
leg r Women, of the grade of Vassar, Well - o Smith, 
Bryn Mawr F¢ ur years of collegiate and two years of pre 
ratory work are given. On Southern Ds aantt gests of Wash 
4 Catalogue and views sent on application to 
’r. Mary K,. Benepict, President, 
Box Sweet Briar, 





HOLLINS INSTITUTE. 
nded 1842 A college for gir < ring regular College, 
and Preparatory Courses Mi: ic, Art, etc Beautifully 
n Valley of Virginia, seven miles from Roanoke Invig- 
yuntain nate. Catalogue sent on request 
KE, President Box 301, Hoiiins, Va 


THE WOMAN'S COLLEGE. 

Offers a practical, well-balanced course, including electives, 
leading to the B.A. degree. Strong Preparat Department. 
Diplomas are also granted in Music, Art, and Elocution. Prac- 
tical courses in Domestic Science. Terms $30¢ 

Josern H. Apprie, A.M., President. 

F REDERICK, Md 


MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Baltimore Suburbs. Washington advantages. Preparatory 
ond College. Two years’ course for high-school graduates 
. and Li it.B. Degrees. Elocution,; Art, School * of Musi 
| He althful Climate. Beautiful Can =. Outdoor Sports 
proved buildings. Non-sectaria $s Catalogue 
Rev. CHartes W. GALLAGHER DD Te B Corner ILLF, Md 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


CONNECTICUT. 





CHESHIRE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Founded 1794. Beautifully located in Central Con- 
necticut. College Preparatory and General Courses; 
physical training. Extensive property, fine buildings 
and athletic field 
alogue 


Joun D. Sxitton, M.A., Headmaster, Cuesutre, Conn. 


RUMSEY HALL. 


A school in the country for young boys 


Address Heap MASTER, 


CoRNWALI 


THE RIDGE SCHOOL. 


Pounpep spy Wituam Gotp BrinsMape 
In the highlands of Litchfield County. A home school for older 
Limited to twenty A large faculty enables us to give 
particular attention to each boy. Booklet on request. 

WASHINGTON, 


THE ELY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
College Preparatory and General Course. A Special Depart 
ment for all branches of Domestic Science. Beautiful location, 
overlooking Long Island Sound, and only so minutes from New 

York. Gymnasium. Catalogue upon request 
GREEN 


LITCHFIELD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRiS. 


The Homestead. Limited to 20 
Frances Evsor Hickox, Principal. 


Litchfield County, Conn. 
boys 


Conn 


wicn, Conn 





Litcurrecp, Conn. 





all appointments first-class. Cat- | 


| MISS BAIRD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


36th year. Intermediate, College Preparatory, and 
Courses. Superior advantages in Music, 
Gymnasium 


Art, and the | 
The home life is replete with inspiratior 


N 
NORV 





A Country School for Girls 


Miss Davies, Principal. 
WASHINGTON 


INGLESIDE—A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Second half-year begins February 4, 





1910 
Mrs. Wa. D. Brack, Patroness 


New Mivrorp, Litchfield Cx 


THE TACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Near beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. Separ 
for younger girls. Thorough college preparatory ar 
courses. Golf, tennis, basket-ball, boating 
Miss Littan Dixon, A.B. (Wellesley and Bryn Maw 
Miss BERTHA BAILey, B.S. (Wellesley) 





LaKeEvi! 


| MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


offers a healthful, happy home, with the best advantages f 
and recreation. 
Norwicu, Conn, 


WASHINGTON, D.C, 








NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


The story of the school; its remarkable 

equipment of 18 buildings; its training in home-making, 

of the Capital—can be told fully only in our catalogue. Address 
Box 101 Forest GLEN, Md., Washington, D. C. (Suburbs). 


For Young Women 


MARTHA | WASHINGTON SEMINARY. 


For Young Women. Attractive school life combined with ad 
vantages of National Capital Two years’ course for high-school 
graduates. General and Special Courses. Music, Art, and Do- 
mestic Science. $500 a year 
Epwarp W. Tuompson, Principal 
Wasutncron, D. C. 


St. Margaret’s Boarding and Day School 


for Girls. General and Elective Courses 
ment Special attention given to foundation work. Girls ad- 
mitted to Boarding Department at eight years 
Misses Lippincott and Ba«er, Principals 
2115 California Avenue, Wasnincton D.C 


BRISTOL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Home and College Preparatory Courses. The 
partment occupies a separate residence, where French 
language of the house. Address 

Miss Atice A. Bristor, Principal, 

Mintwood Place and roth Street, WasHincton, D. C 


LAISE-PHILLIPS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


College Preparatory, Academic, and Special Courses. Advanced 
course for high-school graduates. Art, Music. Mrs. J. SyLvesTer 
Puicurps, Prin 1619 Connecticut Ave., Wasxuinctonr, D. C 


Kindergarten Depart- 


French De 
is the 





its study | 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Bishop of V 
For catalogue, address 


Prepares for Colleges and Universities. 
ton, Pres. Board of Trustees 
E. L. Grecc, Headmaster 

Box B, The Lane- Johnston Bldg. 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 


for Girls. Fireproof Building 
advantages in music and art. 

Special Courses. 
The Bishop of Washington, Presid 
Mrs. Barsour Wacker, M.A., 
Mt. St 


WASHINGT TOD 


Park of 40 acres. | 


Certificate admits t 


nt Board of Tn 
Principal 
Alban, WaSHINGTO> 


| MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley 


| academic course for pu ‘pee who do not go to college. Tw 


advanced course for High School graduates. 
Gymnasium and Athletics. Address 

Miss Lucy MADEtRa, 
1330 Nineteenth St. (just below Dupont Circle), WasHIn 


THE MISSES EASTMAN’S 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 


Music ar 





T 


1305 17th Street, Wasuincton, | 


For School Advertising Rates, 


address Harper's MaGazine, Franklin Sq., New Yor 





OHIO. 
HARCOURT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Miss Merwrn, Principal. 
Gamater, Ohio. 





GLEN AIRY HOME. 


For feeble-minded and otherwise defective children. Only a 
small number will be accepted Large grounds, every home com- 
fort, strictly private Scientific teaching, training and medical 
attention Music and gymnastics For further information, 
terms, etc., address 

P.O. Box 99, Crncrnnatt, Ohio 


HARPER’S 


ILLINOIS. 
TODD SEMINARY FOR BOYS. 


An idea! Home School near Chicago. 62d year. 
tes Ho, Principa|. Woopstock 





THE FRANCES SHIMER ACADE"Y 


of the University of Chicago. For Girls and You 

demic and College Departments. Music, Art, Domestic 

Elocution. Rate $300. Certificate privile« ees. Gymnasi 

as es new. s6th year. Three hours from Chicago 
Rev. Wau. P. McKee, Dean. Box 604, Mt. CARROL! 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 


MICHIGAN. 





THE DETROIT HOME AND DAY SCHOOL. 
Established 1878. ; 
Thirty received in the school family. Prepares for College. 
ll-equipped gymnasium and laboratories for physics, chemis- 
and domestic science. 


" The Misses Liccett, Principals. Detroit, Mich. 


will receive illustrated book. 
ee 


| DETROIT UNIVERSITY SCHOOL. 


P ratory and Manual Training School for Boys. New build 
ings, dormitory, shops, laboratories, gymnasium, swimming pool, 
athletic field. Exceptionally strong faculty. College certificates ac- 
cepted. Calendar upon application. Those addressing SECRETARY 
16 Elmwood Av., Detroit, Mich. 

aictinianen 








COLORADO. 
WOLCOTT SCHOOL. 


Accredited with Eastern Colleges for Girls. Catalog on | 


ication 
Denver, Colo. 





THE PALM BEACH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Re-opens November 1. Combines individual instruction with 
ideal home and outdoor life. 


Miss LaInHaRT, Patm Beracn, Plorida. 





KENTUCKY. 





Wes will insert your school advertisement 


e of th is size, seven lines, at the following rates: one 
td rs and seventy-five cents; three times, eight 
hirty one cents each insertion; twelve times, seven 


Harper & Brotuers, New Yor«. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

The School with a Winter Home in Florida. Preparatory and 
College Courses Designated by the War Department as a 

‘Class A” Institution. U.S. Army officer in charge of military 
department. Rates, including Southern trip, $400. Send for 
catalogue and Florida booklet. 

Col. C. W. Fowiser, Superintendent. Box 34, Lynpon, Ky. 














FRANCE, 
COURS DWIGHT. 


Five months’ residence and study in Paris; three months’ 
travel. Highest references. Address 
Miss L. L. Copeman, Dwight House, Englewood, New Jersey. 
Mile. Marte JEANNERET, 3 Boulevard Delessert, Paris, France. 
— _—— 





UNCLASSIFIED. 





EUROPE. 





| UNIVERSITY TRAVEL. 


A real school combining travel and study in Europe. Lectures 
and classes both winter and summer. Resident lectvrers in Paris, 
Berlin, and Rome. Send for list of suggested readings, catalogue 
of University Prints, and syllabus of European lectures and travel 
itinerary. Bureau of University travel, 

81 Trinity _Place, Bosion, Mass. 
————— 











There is 
only one 
best school 
for each boy 


or girl. 
Write fully what kind of school you seek, loca- 
tion preferred, expense limit for school year, etc., 
and we will inform you, free of charge, what 
school will meet your requirements, and send you 
a complete directory of all schools in the United States in 
which you will be interested. 


EDUCATIONAL AID SOCIETY 


School Information Bureau, 1st Nat’l Bank Bidg., Chicago. | 





We Can Help 


@), WHAT SCHOOL 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning 

all schools and colleges furnished without charge. 
Patterson's College & School Directory, Tribune Bidg., New York 
(State hind of school desired.) Manhattan Bidg., Chieage 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


For assistance in the selection of a suitable school, address 
Instruction Department, HaRPER’s MAGAZINE 





You Decide | 


FRENCH—GERMAN] 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal Common Sense 
Method of Practical Linguistry. 


YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF EACH WORD 
AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice several times a day at spare 
moments gives a thorough mastery of conversational French, German, 
Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
849 Metropoli« Uidg., Broadway and i6th ®t., New York } 




















q If you are in doubt as to where you will send your boy 
or girl, or cannot find just the sort of school you seek 
among the large number advertised in this issue, feel 
perfectly free to write for information and suggestions to 


INSTRUCTION DEPARTMENT, HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Fairy Familiarity 


iiGhe 
on 
Py Breeds Respect 


in i} H " 


‘i 
| 


i Examine a cake of Fairy Soap as 

\') Closely as you will, you can find no 

' flaw. It has no coloring matter, dyes 

| or strong perfumes to deceive the eye 

i | or delude the sense of smell. It is just 

by as pure and good as its whiteness in- 

er " dicates. The price of Fairy Soap—the 

j ‘3 /@ handy, floating, oval cake—is but five cents. , 
B 


salt THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
I CHICAGO. 


MN | 
a ah 
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Harper's 


not too much to say that in Ann 
his latest novel, Mr. H. G. 

Wells, author of many scientific romances 
and more recently of Tono- Bungay, has 
created a new of fiction. One would 
be tempted to say that he will prove to be 
the founder of a new school if his methods 
aud his point of view were not so distinctly 
his own. But one does not search his stories 
for literary theories. If he were giving ad- 
vice to a prospective author, he might per- 
haps Write your 
story in your own way; 
avoid cant and pretence ; 


T is 


Veronica, 


type 


say: 


Bookshelf 


more incidentally, it is the story of a woman 
who becomes a “ Suffragette.” Ann Veronica 
is a boyish, slangy, attractive girl who is 
epen-minded without being perverse, and likes 
to find things out for herself. “She wanted 
to live. She was vehemently impatient—she 
did not clearly know for what—to do, to be, 
to experience. All the world about her seem- 
ed to be—how can one put it /—in wrappers, 
like a house when people leave it in the sum- 
mer.” Her school days over, she begins to 

be conscious of “a con- 

siderable group of 


ealled 


in- 


terests being in 





and see as much and as 
far as are able. 
Certainly, to own 


you 
his 
much - and - far - seeing 
and to his independence 
in thought and word 
ma be ascribed the im- 
power and sug- 
gestiveness of his later 
novels. Suggestive they 
are and not didactic; 
the author shows no 
disposition to 


mense 


cram 
conclusions down the 
throats of his readers. 
But he is undoubtedly 
one of those who have 
achieved a real point 
of vantage from which 
to look upon life. If a 
man had climbed to 
the top of a mountain 
hitherto unsealed, one’s first instinct would 
not be to question his scientific conclusions 
(if he had any), but to hear his story. That 
is how one feels toward Mr. Wells. It really 
seems as if he had been upon a mountain 
top. He has seen things from a new stand- 
point—his own—and he commands attention. 
Ann Veronica is not less compelling in its 
way than The War of the Worlds; but 
there is a human side to Mr. Wells’s genius 
which this latest story exhibits better than 
any of the others. 





Ann Veronica is described upon the title- 


page as “a modern love-story.” It is that, 
pre-eminently. Incidentally, it is a story of 
the unrest of the modern woman, and, still 


H.G. Weis 
Author of Ann Veronica 


love and getting mar- 
ried.” put up- 
bringing has been a bit 
prudish in the conven- 
tional way. Of 
and marriage she is 
tacitly forbidden to 
think. Nevertheless, 
when a_ conventionally 
proper sort of man 
wants to marry her, her 


her 


love 


father plainly approves. 
Ann Veronica thinks it 
would be nice to be 
married, but she simply 
eannot make out wheth- 
She 


Besides, 





er she is in love. 
decides not. 
she wants to 


course in 


take a 
advanced bi- 
which 

her father condemns as 
unmaidenly. The upshot is that she runs 
away to London, enters the school of biology, 
and in a blind sort of way the 
“career” of the modern woman. 


ology- a study 


begins 


In Mr. Wells’s stories there is an intense 
human interest—coolly expressed, it may be, 
but very genuine and convincing—the op- 
posite of sentimentality. In Ann Veronica 
this feeling becomes more personal and ex- 
plicit than ever before. This keen-minded, 
unspoiled, very girlish young woman, whom 
one cannot help liking, who is so typical of 
the awakening feminine mind, interests one 
at every step. It will bear repetition that Mr. 
Wells does not choose for his heroine what 
is called a “misguided creature.” Ann 
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Veronica is simply unguided; she feels her 
way to results with normal instinct. This 
is the kind of person Mr. Wells cares most 
about, for really it is the only kind that can 
have experiences. The fixed types, the stereo- 
typed characters, he treats with a certain 
negligence and contempt. 
esting question is always: 
himself to circumstances? 
How will the man (or woman) find himself? 
It is difficult to retell the story of Ann 
Veronica, because the story is Ann Veronica. 
Yet it is not merely “ character-study ”; it is 
thrilling romance—because the intense inter- 
est of the heroine’s individuality, the em- 
phasis laid upon her right to be considered 
as a human being, apart from 


To him the inter- 
How will such a 


person adapt 


sex, puts the 
love-interest in its proper place and ennobles 


it. In Mr. Wells’s novels love 


are never 


and marriage 
obsessions; are important 
Just how important he considers 
them may be seen from the conclusion of the 
present story. , 


1 
tney 
episodes. 


In London, Ann Veronica meets the world 
face to face, and learns why it is that women 
are sheltered—why so much is hidden behind 
veils. She learns, for example, that a woman 
may not trust to the disinterested friendship 
of a man. She is shocked and hurt; but 
when her family want to take her back 
forgive her, she will have none of it. She 
still wants to find things out for herself. She 
takes up all sorts of new ideas with open 
mind; she becomes a militant “ Suffragette ” 
and spends a term in jail—an episode which 
the author treats with understanding and 
keen humor. But she isn’t satisfied until she 
finds the man 
she. really loves 
—and the man is 
married, At this 
point the reader 
asks himself 
whether the end- 
ing is to be a 
tragedy of self- 
denial or a trag- 
edy of impulse. 
It is neither; it 
is a happy end- 
ing. “ Marriage 
and mothering” 
—-that is Ann 
Veronica’s solu- 
tion at the last. 


and 


Henry JAMES 
Author of ¥ulia Bride 


Because Mr. Wells distinguishes pres: 
day conditions with an almost superhun 
insight, because he has seen so far and so 
manly into the heart of the modern wom: 
and hecause he. tells his story in a way 
far removed from the purely conventional 
sentiment, he seems to have produced a 
type of fiction—a “ modern love-story ” ind 
It is a tale thoughtful and at the same ti 
breathlessly interesting, at once intellectu 
forceful and sympathetic, quite as muc! 
“man’s story” as a “woman’s story.” A 
it is wonderfully written in a style as str 
and pliant as steel. Altogether it is safé 
say that Ann Veronica will not be overloo! 
by those who watch for what is most vir 
and modern in the fiction of the time. 


The tremendous verbal felicities of He 
James, the keenness of his perceptions 
the general bedazzlement of his style—so { 
as it is of surprises and sudden revelation- 
has ied not a few readers to regard his art 
something of an awesome mystery. But 
those who read him simply and faithfu 
there is nothing perversely obscure in 
writings, or obscure at all. What one mis 
—if anything—in his stories are the thing 
that do not really need to be said, but most 


commonly are said—the mere trappings and 
apparatus of the story, so to speak. The mis 
take is in trying to read into the tale any 
thing but sensation and experience and lif 


We must all have had sometime the very 
experiences, the very sensations, that Mr 
James so stunningly describes; but we shall 
not recognize them if we are looking for 
something else. And if the style is ever 
elaborate, it is an elaborateness that well r 

pays attention, compressing, as it often does, 
the meaning and sense of whole scenes and 
conversations into a single sentence, with just 
the little conversational turn that is needed 
to convey the familiar, the unmistakabl 
shade of feeling. Julia Bride, his latest 
story, is a masterpiece of clear delineation, 
with all the obviousness out and the subtlety 
in. Julia is a girl of dazzling beauty who 
has had a, somewhat unconventional social 
career. Her many engagements, her mother’s 
many divorces, make “ nine nice distinct littl 
horrors in all,” which must be gotten over 
before she can be sure of the man she wants 
to marry. For he is the most conservative 
of rich New-Yorkers. So she would like to 
find some one to “lie like a gentleman ” for 
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r.so as to rid her of at least one of the skele- 
s. First she tries the second of her moth- 
. divoreed husbands, then the lover whose 
ken-off engagement to herself mattered 
most. But she finds, to her despair, that 
th men wish to use her for justification or 
ial advancement, and, for all her beauty, 
reaps nothing from the gallantry of men. 
he story is admirably told, with every feel- 
g and trait and mental attitude so dis- 
net that one cannot help experiencing 
| the amusement and pathos that the au- 
r intended. 


Sense and sentiment and gay humor are de- 
ehtfully mingled in The Involuntary Chap- 
n, the new story by Margaret Cameron, 
ho wrote The Bachelor and the Baby. Few 
riters have used the epistolary form with 
better effect, and part of the effect is due to 
he fact, that the letters—which in this case 
re supposed to be written by a woman trav- 
elling in South America—are so entirely 
free from any suspicion of posing, while 
hey abound in personality and the familiar 
ite. The Involuntary Chaperon is sent to 
South America in charge of a young girl, 
the daughter of an old friend, who is pas- 
sionately determined to marry against the 
express commands of her parents. Perry 
Waite—the man in the case—is really so 
ich of a gentleman that he will not agree 
to an elopement, whereupon Berenice of course 
becomes furiously angry and assumes the 
cloak of tragedy. This doesn’t make matters 
easier for the Chaperon, and, to still further 
complieate the case, she finds that Berenice’s 
‘Unele Beverley,” who has charge of the 
expedition, needs to be chaperoned himself. 
First he falls in love with the Chaperon, and 
has to be gently but firmly declined, and then 
he falls into the clutches of an adventuress— 
very Bandersnatch of a woman. At the 
same time a young Englishman of suspicious 
behavior is pursuing Berenice, reappearing in 
one South-American port after another, and 
at length the girl absurdly decides to marry 
him just beeause she is so angry with the 
man she really loves. So altogether the In- 
voluntary Chaperon has her hands full; but 
she wins out at last upon the arrival of 
Perry Waite, who proves quite capable of 
taking a hand in his own problem. Even 
Uncle Beverley is saved in the end, yet so 
as by fire. Of course the poor Chaperon, who 
has all along been torn between sympathy 
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for the young 
folks and loyalty 
to her charge, is 
generously blamed 
all around, but she 
finds her own hap- 
piness in another 
quarter. Inciden- 
tally the story 
conveys a very 
vivid notion of the 
little - known de- 
lights of South- 
American travel; 
and the bits of 
description are all 
the further  re- Louise Cottier WILLcox 
moved from the Author of The Human Way 
possibility of tedi- 

um because they 

seem to be written by a woman who couldn’t 
help seeing and being impressed while she 
was so terribly anxious about other things. 
Truth to human nature and fundamental 
right-fecling give this pleasant comedy of 
cross-purposes a really strong appeal. 


An unusually keen appreciation of life’s 
problems, as they present themselves to the 
more sensitive and reflective of men and 
women to-day, gives significance to the re- 
cently published velume of essays by Louise 
Collier Willeox, entitled The Human Way. 
The book is all the more valuable because it 
is tentative and sympathetic in tone rather 
than argumentative. Yet the essays are not 
merely fragmentary or discursive; their spe- 
cial value, indeed, lies in the fact that all 
together they present a connected view of 
life. This view is evidently a sincere ex- 
pression of the author’s own state of mind 
as moulded by experience, books, and much 
thought. It is ever so much more convin- 
eing than argument or advice, because it 
starts from the personal standpoint, which 
is common to every one of us, and not from 
any preconceived idea. Beginning with the 
usual experience of disillusion, the author 
goes on to the experience, no less usual 
with the courageous, of partial or complete 
reconciliation. “ Once he sincerely faces the 
truth that the universe is not set swinging to 
his tune, nor the interwoven tracks of the 
star-orbits drawn after his pattern, the wise 
man lays aside the clamoring desires of youth 
and looks about for means to decorate this 
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bare and shiv- 
ering bit of 
personal life.” 
And he comes 
in the end to 
regard life as 
“mere rough 
but plastic 
material out 
of which he 
must mould a 
successful fig- 
ure.” This is 
the theme, 
and it 
through many 
beautiful va- 
riations in the 
of 

subjects rang- 

ing from 
books and out-of-doors to friendship, solitude, 
and de ath. 


passes 


discussion 


Here is neither obtuse optimism 
nor morbid pessimism, but a frank recognition 
of things as they are, and a clear vision both 
of the nobility that life’s imperfections make 
possible and the compensations that make up 
for them. The Human Way contains much 
wisdom, both new and old, and it expresses 
sanely and hopefully the view of personal life 
which is everywhere beginning to emerge from 
the wreck of old creeds and philosophies. 


It is a little remarkable that a proposal 
apparently so simple and inoffensive as that 
of reforming our notoriously irregular spell- 
ing should have excited a widespread and 
somewhat bitter controversy. There has been 
a great desire on all sides for the applica- 
tion of common sense to the subject, but, 
“ common 
with the majority of persons turns 
be only sentiment in another form. 
In other words, there has been a general in- 
clination to solve the problem offhand, and 
each man who has so solved it is rather too 


as so often proves to be the case, 
sense ” 


out to 


ready to call his neighbor a fool because he 
not It is a 
singular fact, moreover, that it seems to re- 
quire a head and a more cultivated 
of proportion properly to deal with 
questions of orthography and usage than to 
treat impartially of political 
ably because these questions, important as 
they are, since they pertain to the minutia 
of language, engender a kind of impatience. 


does instantly see the point. 


cooler 


sense 


issues—prob- 
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Under these circumstances the new bo 
upon Spelling Reform by Protessor Thom: 
R. Lounsbury, author of The Standard 
Usage in English, will prove most illumin: 
ting. This volume is expressly designed | 
remove “the unintelligent opposition of 
intelligent.” It shows just what “ spelli 
reform” really implies, and it gives « 
siderable space to an explanation of phonet 
spelling—a matter concerning which m 
people are wholly ignorant. It shows tl 
the opposition to simplified spelling, whi 
frequently bases itself upon etymology or 
erary tradition, amounts, after all, to lit 
more than a prejudiced attachment to 
miliar forms. The argument from etymolog 
is found to be quite illusory, and not less 
the appeal to tradition. It a favor 
method of argument with Professor Lou 
bury to shew how the “traditional” fo 
was questioned in its own day, and how 
same kind of reasons which are now used 
its favor were then employed in behalf 
older usages which no now thinks 
advocating. Again, examples are cited 
show that the so-called regular spelling 
often a comparatively late and unjustifiable 
innovation. Indeed, from the historic: 
standpoint much of the opposition to spell 
reform comes to seem quite ridiculous. 
the same time, Professor Lounsbury has 
pet scheme to advocate, nor does he ignor 
the difficulties that may lie in the way 
sweeping changes. But he has done a work 
of prime importance in giving a complete. 
rational, and unbiassed presentation of thi 
whole subject. Weight, of course, is lent 
his words by the high position holds 
among students of English, and it is p 
culiarly true of him, of all thoroug! 
scholars, that he is always willing to discuss 
a question in the light of the best knowledge 
and with the most careful inquiry, but tl 
he is unwilling in the end to render a pure! 
technical or pedantic decision. His book 
not only sensible and enlightening, but 
is entertaining in a degree that we hardly 
expect in a work dealing with such a subject 
It written in easy conversational style 
and it is full of illustrative anecdotes, quot 
tions, and allusions. Professor Lounsbur 
performs his task of removing misconceptio! 
most pleasanti,”, and every one who reads his 
book will be stimulated to a livelier interest 
in matters per‘aining to the English languag: 
©. H. Gates. 
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THE BEST PART OF THE SHAVE 
IS WHEN YOU COME TO 


OND'S EXTRACT 


Relieves Irritation 
Prevents Inflammation 
Assures Comfort 





























Used by men of discrimination everywhere. 
Sold only in sealed bottles—never in bulk. 
Write for interesting booklet on shaving— 
mailed free on request. 









POND’S EXTRACT CO., New York, N, Y. 
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“Good Morning, Have You Used 


Pears’ Soap” 


Especially after Exercise, it makes a bath of 
delight—it is exhilarating, healthy, satisfying 
and “matchless for the complexion.” 

| It is the most exquisite of all soaps for 
the skin, being not only the best known 
cleansing agent, but a Soap which also 
possesses the exact emollient properties 
necessary for the maintaining of the skin 
\= in the condition of perfect 
health and functional activity. 













OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


“All rights secured.” 
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The Lure of Music-land 
The PIANOLA is a Short 
Cut to Musical Enjoyment 


OU are ready for good music almost 

any time. Perhaps you are visited by 

a person whom you know to be a fine 

pianist. As soon as you can do so with good 

grace, you beg that person to play for you. 

Now why not go a step further and have 

a skilled pianist in your home all the time— 

one who will play for you without coaxing, 

who never tires and who can play every 
known kind and class of music ? 


The PIANOLA is such a pianist. 


Or, to state it more accurately, the 
PIANOLA makes YOU the pianist yourself. 
You become not a mere listener, but the per- 
former, You enjoy not only the music 
beautiful though it is—but you participate 
directly in the still greater pleasure of per- 
sonally producing it. 

The PIANOLA stands in your home as 
a perpetual invitation to enter the charmed 
inner circle of musicians. When you play the 
PIANOLA with taste and expression, and 
an intelligent understanding of what you 
play, you are just as much entitled to be 
considered a musician as the person who has 
spent long years in training refractory fingers 
to accomplish miracles on the key-board. 

There is but one PIANOLA,. It is made 

only by the Aeolian Company, and is not 


sold by music stores generally. Write us for 
the name of our nearest authorized agent. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL, 362 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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The Metrostyle and Themodist 


NEWSPAPER humorist says: **The 
only objection we have to the PIAN- 
OLA is that anyone can play it.”’ 


By this, of course, he means to imply 
that persons without musical training would 
be apt to play the PLANOLA badly. As the 
manufacturers of the PLANOLA, we realized 
long ago that nothing was so much needed 
in connection with the instrument, as some 
device that would show the novice how to 
play with expression and taste. 

First in the Mrerrosry.e and later in the 
Tuemopisr, we have perfected such guides 
to artistic rendition. The fact that the 
PIANOLA alone has these all-important 
improvements is one of the reasons for its 
continued leadership. 

If you intend to adopt the new method 
of playing the piano, surely you want your 
performance to be genuinely musical. You 
wish to avoid evervthing that savors of the 
mechanical or monotonous. Even though 

11 yourself may be without education in 
music, you de not wish vour playing to be 
subject to the criticism of musical friends. 
The Met rosty le is a simple, clear guide showing 


just how and where to introduce 
ession that distinguish the perform- 


lol 
dose Celcacies ¢ 


fa really gre pianist from that of an ordinary ama- 
Richard Strauss writes if | had not heard it myself, 


ha ippeared incredible that it should render 
‘ irtist as if he were sitting personally 


7 8) i he mods brit gs out the theme or melody 
‘ 4 notes clearly and beautifully above 
mpaniment, thus overcoming one of the most 
1 ‘ etect » i | l : Pl iyers 
lo fully unders | these and other exclusive feat- 
t 1 t hear the PLANOLA for yourself. May 
e send you the name of our nearest agency where 


ure of finding the genuine PIANOLA? 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL, 362 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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The Pianola Piano’s Success 


HE PIANOLA in its original form 

was a cabinet that could be moved up 
to and away from the keyboard of the 
piano at will. It is still made in this form 


and thousands of them are being sold 
throughout the world. 


But when a way was found to unite 
PIANOLA and piano in a single compact, 
beautiful instrument, a revolutionary factor 
was introduced into the piano industry. 

Formerly, a choice between different 
makes of pianos was a matter of price or of 
taste in tone quality or of durability. 

But with the introduction of the PLIAN- 
OLA PIANO, the first question for every 
intending purchaser of a piano to decide 
was this: **Am I not making a mistake if I 
buy a piano limited to hand-playing alone?”’ 


And this issue is more pressing today than 
ever. The musical world recognizes two ways 
of playing the piano,—with the human fin- 
gers and with the PIANOLA roll. The 
two methods are equally available with the 
PIANOLA PIANO. Neither one interferes 
with the other. 


When played direct from the key-board, 
you would hardly suspect that the PIAN- 
OLA was concealed within the case. It is 
but the work of a moment to insert a 
PIANOLA roll and then you have command 
of a technique as wonderful as that of a 
Paderewski or a Rosenthal. 

The PIANOLA Piano's manifest advantages 
have led to many imitations. Bear in mind 


that the multitude of so-called “ Player- 
pianos” do not contain the genuine PIANOLA, 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL, 362 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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& As it became evident that there was a 
eo : — — a ich an instr ; 
z ui aemana sor such an nstrum,.1t, 
Hd = 
- \ mitations m ide tnewr appearance, 
’ . . ’ . *“* 
vt \eolian Company's ** PLANOL A” was 
& don sale with only one music house in 
litv. The other stores found it 
thle to have some instrument of the 
h which to meet the growing de- 
mand and so the imitations began to be 
@ vilercd throughout the country. 
# . . . . 
/ su e prestige of the ‘*P]}ANOLA”’ so 
i over-shadowed the other Plavers, that some 
" 1 he . 
peot ll into t rror of supposing that 
$ ait in uments for play ing the Liano were 
; *PIANOLAS Dealers who were unable 
i to secure the agency of the genuine coe A 





“PT ANOLA” did not alwavs find it conven- 
ient to contradict this misunderstanding. 

Today the person whe contemplates 
@ buying a “Pl YNOLA’’ needs to exexcise 










due caution to make sure that it is the 
genuine instrument that he investig:.tes. 
4 The safest way is to write direct to us as 
i the manufacturers for the name of our 


¢ % nearest authorized representative. 













¥ F We pubtish a book hich contains complete informa 
a tion as to the PLANOLA (cabinet form, )the PLANOLA 
Piano’ Upright) and PLANOLA Piano(Grand) together 
~ with details about ihe Metrostyle, Themodist, 
Graduated Accompaniment, New Sustainin ! 








Device, 65 and 8&8 notes, et Ask for Catalog Qs , 
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AEOLIAN HALL, 362 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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Brain Power 


Is what wins now-a-days. Brute force cannot compete 


with well nourished “gray matter.” 


Grape-Nuts 


food, made of whole wheat and barley, 1s the ideal brain 
and nerve food. It is quickly digested, and the phosphate 
of potash (grown in the grains) combines with albumen in the 
system to form new brain and nerve cells. 


If you wish “power” in the world, feed your brains. 


“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM CEREAL CO., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 











When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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The world’s greatest singers 
make records only for the Victor. 


The world’s gveatest singers! 


The greatest tenors; 


the greatest sopranos; the greatest contraltos; the greatest 


baritones; the greatest bassos. 


Not among the greatest, 


but “Ae greatest of all nationalities. 


Caruso, the greatest Italian tenor 
Dalmores, the greatest French tenor 
Scotti 
Battistini 
Ruffo 
de Gogorza, the greatest Spanish baritone 
Renaud, the greatest French baritone 


greatest Italian baritones 


Homer, the greatest American contralto 
Schumann-Heink, the greatest German 
contralto 


Gerville-Réache, the greatest French 
contralto 


Melba, the greatest English soprano 
Tetrazzini, the greatest Italian soprano 


Eames 


Farrar 
Calvé, the greatest French soprano 
Gadski, the greatest German soprano 
Sembrich, the greatest Polish soprano 
Michailowa, the greatest Russian soprano 


t the greatest American sopranos 


Journet 
Plancon 


i the greatest French bassos 


These famous artists—universally acknowledged fhe 


greatest, and commanding 


the highest salaries—make 


records only for the Victor because only the Victor brings 
out their voices as clear and true as life 


itself. 





New Victor Records are cn sale at all dealers 
on the 28th of each month. 





When 


writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Magazine. 
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Highest Type of Hat and Man 


The above is an exact reproduction of President 
Roosevelt's hand with his Knox Hat in it as he 
waved Godspeed from the deck of the yacht Al- 
gonquin on Dec. 16, 1907, to the American Battle- 
ship fleet as it started on its wonderful trip around 
the world under the command of Admiral Evans, in 
the presence of fifty thousand cheering Americans. 

This remarkable photograph of Mr. Roosevelt 
now hangs over the desk of Colonel E. M. Knox in 
the Knox Building, Fifth Avenue and goth Street, 
New York. 

An exact reproduction would appear but for the 
wish expressed by the ex-President that his picture 
he kept out of advertisements. 

Colonel Roosevelt always had the best of everything. 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Magazine. 
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Bar Soap « 


probably Kills as many "Weskea as | 
Bar-rooms do Men. Why isn't this | 
| Habit of Overwork at the Washtub| 
'—the most Unwomanly, Unnatural, | 
Unhealthy kind of Labor—why isn't | 
this Denounced like the Drink Habit? 
1g If you're opposed to needless Hard! 
| Work for Women, jon PEARLINE’S 
| crusade against it. First, use PEAR. 
LINE-to help yourself. Then, having 
| satished’ yourself as to the Ease— 
| Quickness and’ Economy of PEAR-| 
LINE’S Way, tals) others by geting 
Ss 


them to use it. 








PE peerns all Dn Without -Rubbamg 
Lengthens the Life of all Fabnes 
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There’s an 
Esterbrook 
for you 


250 styles-—fine, medium 


and broad points 


The standard Bishop fr 2 Quality and Style 


of the world ‘ We sell this yy 9 Bo. 'w all- beens Bed 
Tr We 
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psy freight to a!! po any eas 
all wing freight the far t 
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Mattress complet 
uick cash sales D r 
srniture Center’ ma »1 
. eee ‘Beds cold cleowhere @ 
The Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co pe ote ndwewt i caleel 9 rn 
, by 6 ft. 4 in. long, with heavy two-inch 
26 John & New Yor 
pcan " * of Bright or “Satin’’ finish--both guerente 


BISHOP’S BOOK OF CORRECT STYLES 
you may furnish your home thre sughout at once or gra adually, from t 


time, being sure of artistic and harmonious res alts. For ms 
far to our sh 


, sane ds of discriminating buyers have tra 
Rapids to save money and get home- furnis! ggestions. 
of those who cannot come, we have issu dso 
pevetette. of 186 pages. It contain lo 
yrvished rooms in “period” and modern sty les. Shows correct s 
popalar Grand Rapids finishes. Tllustrates and describes over one 


styles of dependable forniture. We will send this Sielawate be rok. 
if vou will enclose 2& cents to show your interest 


postage paid, 

cents may be deducted from your order. If you don’t think the book 
rect Guide to furniture buying, send it back and we will une 

ond | the postage vou pay in returning it. Write now and get 

nigh quality at Direct prices. References: Any Grand Rapids Bank. 


| BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 85-97 lonia St.,Grand Rapids, Mich 
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Household Bills Paid 





























Send this 
coupon for 


full particu- 


The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYD_N, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 

















You Need This Policy Whether You Are Now Insured or Not 
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ELECTRIC 
LICHT 


You can have a flood 
of beautiful, healthful 
Electric Light at y, 


the old cost by using 


SS 


| > oy. <« S 
eneral ®H Electric 
TUNGSTEN LAMPS 


The last argument of gas and oil is gone. They can no longer offer 
even the claim of economy. With G.E, Tungsten lamps electric 
light becomes at once a greater luxury and also much cheaper. The 
new filament in this lamp—its distinctive feature—produces a wealth 
of beautiful, clear white light, with less than half the electricity re- 


quired by the old style incandescent lamps of equal candle power. 


Some Questions Answered 


Z 
. 
= 
: 
= 
S 
S 
8 
N 
‘ 
S 
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\ 
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An International Achievement 


SESSA 


> 


The G.&. Tungsten lamp represents the com- 
bined achievement of European and American 
genius, 

The General Electric Company secures for users 
of all its products the best that science and 
skill can produce by acquiring the rights and 
processes for the United States of the foremost 
inventors both in America and Europe. 


Recognizing the revolution that the G.E, 
Tungsten lamp would create in lighting, the 
Company has secured all foreign processes of 
merit which would improve these lamps, 


(‘woe Tungsten Booklet No. 34 


General Ejiectric Company, Dept. 27, Schenectady, N. Y. 


The Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World. 


S28 BS TREE URRERBRBELEASR” 


(illustrated) 
wonderfal lamps and gives some valuable hints on the most effec- 
tive way te light the home, office, store and factory. Write for it today. 


You can use G.E. Tungsten lamps in any 
electric light socket—in any position—at any 
angle, 

The G.E. Tungsten lamp has a tough, durable 
filament and an average life of one year, or 800 
hours’ use, 

You can identify the genuine G.E, Tungsten 
lamp by the famous G.E, monogram on the 
lamp and on the package. 

You can buy G.E. ‘Tungsten lamps of any size 
for any voltage from your electric light company 
or supply dealer—or write us. 


tells more about effec: ) 
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BILLING 


on the 


Remington 


means more than billing on any other machine, because 
it means the absolute completion of the bill—items, 


additions, deductions, totals—everything ; 
copies as you want. 


and as many 


New Model 


No. 11 Remington Billing Typewriter 


with Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 
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If it isPkt EASTMAN, it isnXt KODAK film. 





Kodak film is the film of ex- 
perience—not of experiments. 


The first film, the first transpar- 
ent film, the first daylight loading 
film, the first orthochromatic 
(color value) film, the first non- 
curling film, was: 


Kodak Film 


Back of Kodak film is our ex- 
perience of more than 25 years in 
film making, an experience that 


has made Kodak film the Depend- 
able film. 


The latest film improvement is the use of duplex paper, red on one 
side and black on the other, in Kodak cartridges. This duplex paper does 
away absolutely with the offsetting oi figures on the film, and still further 
improves the keeping quality of Kodak cartridges because the red paper, 
which comes next to the sensitive side of the film, 
does not cause it to deteriorate as does black paper. 





Fit Your Kodak with a 


= Identify your film by the ““NC”’ on the 
Zeiss Kodak box and “Kodak” on the spool end. 
ANASTIGMAT 76.3 


The Lens f Quay Jar | EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


the Camera ff Quality ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Business Details 
Settled Without 
Leaving Your 
Desk 


With a 


Wessorn Eyechric¢ 


Intercommunicating Telephone System 


The most reliable interior telephone apparatus you can buy. 
Made by the manufacturers of 4,000,000 telephones used in the 
great “Bell” telephone system. 

A Western Electric private intercommunicating telephone 
system can be installed in the average plant or office for less than 
$25.00 per station. This amount covers everything—labor, mis- 
cellaneous material and equipment. 

No operator is required. Simply pressing a button calls the 
desired person and you talk. 
































Write our nearest house 
for descriptive booklet No. 
8866. Estimates gladly 
given. 
















WESTERN ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, Ind polis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Denver, Seattle, 
Pittsburg, Minneapolis. Dallas, Salt Lake City, 
Atlanta. Omaha. Vancouver 


Northern-Electric and Manufacturing Co., Led, 
Montreal and Winnipeg. 












— 
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The a detail of which is illustrated here is the 
most magnificent of all caskets. For its build- 


ing only the rarest African mahogany is taken. 
Parthenon Many months of deft labor by master wood 


carvers make each Parthenon an almost priceless masterpiece. 
Enclosed is an indestructible vault of solid copper, uphols- 
tered in richest corded silk. 


In the Parthenon, and in the ever-enduring National Bronze Casket, 
this company has provided for burials of state a degree of memoria! 
tribute approached by no other manufacture. 


But even more important are the broader achievements of the 
National in the improvement of caskets for more moderate requirements, 
down to the plainest. These include productions of solid mahogany, 
vermilion, teakwood, quartered oak Me other woods, intueandie in 
dignity of design, sturdiness of structure, and finish. 


In every grade of caskets those of National make are best. Funeral 
directors everywhere have the complete, illustrated catalog of 
National productions. This company also maintains 23 show 
rooms in principal cities as given below where caskets best 
suitable for any burial are exhibited for selection. This is 
for the convenience of funeral directors and purchasers, 

no sales being made direct. 


Know the funeral director in your locality 


<> who furnishes National goods. 
>» NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY 


Albany; Allegheny; Baltimore; Boston; Brooklyn; 
Buffalo; Chicago; East Cambridge; Harlem; 
Hoboken; Indianapolis; Louisville; Nashville; 
New Haven; NewY ork City;Oneida; Phila- 

delphia; Pittsburg; Rochester; Scranton; 

Syracuse; Washington; Williamsburg 


We sell only 
through 
. Funeral 
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The Comfort of the 
Telephone 


(a 
3 > 


? 


The Bell System has become the nerv- 
ous system of the business and social 
world. 


The comfort it affords the women in the 
homes of America cannot be measured. 


Do you measure it in considering the 
value of your Bell telephone ? 


The mother of children can find out 
where they are at any particular hour of 
the day—and how they are—even though 
their visits carry them to the country village 
or the city hundreds of miles away. 


The husband on a trip talks from his 
hotel room to his wife at home. 


There is a world of comfort in the 
knowledge that you can talk together at 
a moment’s notice, wherever you may be. 


The Bell telephone has a special value 
because it is everywhere—because at sight 
you feel a familiar acquaintance with a 
Bell instrument or a Bell sign. 


There are over 4,000,000 Bell stations. 
You cannot use them all, but from time to 
time you have a real vital need for one. 
Which one you cannot foretell. 


There are six billion calls over the tele- 
phones of the Bell System every year. 


Many of these are comforting calls from 
afar, calls whose actual money value can 
no more be reckoned than the value of the 
happiness which one man has and another 
man cannot buy. 


The very existence of the Bell telephone 
service has its value to you, even at mo- 
ments when you are not using it. 


The Bell Long Distance service offers, ready 
recruited for your call, the largest body of active 
business men intheworld. If you have atelephone, 
avail yourself of its long distance possibilities. 


The highest type of public service can be achieved only by one policy, one system, universal service. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
And Associated Companies 


Every Bell Telephone Is the Center of the System 
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What 
Writing Paper 


do you use¢ 


Have you founda paper which answers 
your needs, which is chaste, beautiful and 
refined, which is of the shape, size, texture 
and finish which good usage says is appro- 
priate for social use? 

Or do you buy a box of paper here and 
another there, getting a different kind of 
paper each time? 

If so, you are losing the advantage of giv- 
ing to your correspondence a certain social 
distinction. An appropriate writing paper 
has as much to do with the success of a 
letter as an appropriate gown has to do 
with the success of a reception. It is as 
important that a letter should be correctly 
dressed as it is that you should. 





Crane's 
Tren 
wy? 


is a correspondence pa 
per for women of taste 
It is the most popular of 
the Crane papers—un 
doubtedly the best writ 
ing papers made. It is 
presented by the leading 
stationers of the country 
as their finest paper. It 
is used by particula: 
women everywhere be 
cause of its real distinc- 
tien. 


Three New Paris 
Colorings 

The three new Paris 
Colorings in Crane’s 
Linen Lawn: Daybreak 
Pink, Willow Green and 
Orchid, still retain their 
popularity. 
Two New Fall 
Shades 


Recently two new Fall 
shades have been added: 
Vintage, the rich light 
purple color of the ripe 
grape and Aeroplane, an 
attractive grey green. 
These colorings are par- 
ticularly pleasing, and 
have found marked favor 
in the eyes of women of 
taste. 

Samples 

Samples of Crane’s 
Linen Lawn in white and 
the five tints will be sent 
on request. 

Crane’s Writing Pa- 
pers are sold wherever 
good writing papers are 
sold. No good dealer 
will be so ill-advised as 
to offer you anything 
else in place of Crane’s. 


FATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Copyrighted 1909 
Armour & Company 
Chicago 


Copyrighted 1909 
Armour & Company 
Chicago 


Get these four beautiful drawings 
in the Armour calendar with the top 
from your first jar of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef, and 4c for mailing. 

Address Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Dept. B.N. 

Save the library slips in Extract of 
Beef jars. They get you magazines free. 


This Beautiful 
Art Calendar Free 


No other art calendar was ever so beautiful as the 19] 
Armour calendar entitled “The Debutante.’’ 

In this calendar Penrhyn Stanlaws, C. Allan Gilbert and James M 
gomery Flagg have done their very best color work. 

You have never seen girls more attractive. 
mere ideals—they are true to life. 
an “original.” 

The size of the calendar is 10x15 inches. 
tising to disfigure it. 


How to Get One 


Send the metal cap from a jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef or pap 
certificate under the cap, with four cents to cover cost of mailin, 
rmour & Co., Dept. B.N.Chicago. Or send us 25 cents in stam, 


We'll send you a calendar by return nail. 


Individual Picture Offer 


We have a few of these drawings, size 10%x16%, printed on extra 
heavy paper, with calendar dates and all printing eliminated, which we wl 
send prepaid for 25 cents each. Or we'll send the four separate draw- 


The drawings are 
Each page of the -alendar looks 


There is no gaudy ad 


ings of this size and the calendar all for $1, express prepaid. 
ese separate plates are ideal for framing. 


Why This Offer is Made 


We want you to know the hundred uses for a good extract of 
beef-—not in the sick room, but in the kitchen. 


Armours 


Extract of Beef 


We are willing to give you the calendar 
simply to get you to use one jar. For you'll 
never be without the extract once you know 
what it means. 

Add it to soups and to gravies. 
your people say. 

Impart it to “‘left-overs’’—see how it fresh- 
ens them. Make stews from the parts of 
meat that you now throw away. Note how 
good they are. But be sure you get Armour’: 

Extracts costing a trifle less go but one- 
fourth as far. Just try one jar of Armovr's 
Learn at least one of its hundred uses. (18) 


ARMOUR;*: COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


See what 
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can be selected from our splendid 
catalog, wherein are thousands of 
illustrations of articles in Gold, Sil- 


ver and Leather. Jewelry of all 
n greatest profusion, Watches, Diamonds, Rings, Brass Novelties, Mesh bags, Silver Novelties, fine Cutlery, Sterling 
Sets, Tableware in Sterling and Plate, Wedding Gifts, etc. Send a postal today for acopy. It is free. 














rhe articles illustrated are shown full size. 


, solid gold, 2 pearls t 11 Collar Pin, gold filled, vose...$ .50pr. 23 Bar Links, gold filled, an 
ch, gold filled, 6 pearls, 12 Masonic Slipper Pin, solid tique. seseee- 6Opr 
nameled leaves... gold, enameled. .60 24 Ez astern Star Pin, solid gold, 

Signet Ring, solid gold é Odd Fellow Pin, solid | gold 50 enameled.. 1.35 

*4 Locket, solid gold, 2 pictures 3.f I .adies’ Signet Ring, solid gold 1.50 25 Hat Pin, gold fill ied, ‘Roman 40 

Same gold filled a. f Collar Pin, gold filled .50pr. *26 Scarf Pin, solid gold, Roman, 

5 ir Pin, gold filled 5 3 Collar Pin, gold filled, rose. .30ea. signet.. ee : . 85 

Coffee Spoon, sterling gray, Collar Pin, solid wold rose Same go d filled. . 50 

gold bowl, “Holly”. oon and antique. d b 27 Scarf P a gold, amethys t 
7 Collar Pin, gold filled, pe aris. . 5 18 Cross, solid gold.. ati 5 or to Da .. 2.00 
8 Teaspoon, “Violet,” sterling... 9.00dz. Same, gold filled. . f 28 Scarf Pin, , gold filled, top az or 

One ha f dozen..... ~ os 4.5 19 Brooct 1, solid gold, Roman, 1 amethyst... 

Singly BE pearl, en. forget-me-nots.... 2. 29 “Billiken,” Japanese good 
9 Pencil, sterling, fluted 0 Veil Pin, gold filled : y luck, sterling hat pin, charm, 
0 Christmas Spoon, sterling, gold 21 Veil Pin, gold filled, antique e. af brooch or scarf pin......... 

bowl, good weight. 85 2 Bar Links, solid gold, signet.. 2.50pr. | 30 Match Box, sterling gray. 
Same, gold filled ea *With Monogram 25c extra. 


50 


Send for one or more pieces: in price and quality they will surely please you. We prepay all charges with safe delivery 
guaranteed. Write at once for a copy of our latest catalog. You will be giad to receive it for three reasons. Ist. It will 
save you money. 2nd. [t will make shopping easy and safe, $rd. You will find it valuable throughout the year as a book 


“rreference- THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO., Gold and Silversmiths, 


Established 1 867. 243 MIDDLE STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE. Do not forget to write today for our new catalog. 
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* FIDELITY AD CASUALTY 60. 


OF NEW YORK 


GEORGE F, SEWARD, President 
1876 ROBERT J. HILLAS, Vice-President and Secretary 1909 











FIDELITY 
LIABILITY The experience of this Company under its liability policies 
Be covering 25,000 accidents a year has been studied in order to 
ACCIDENT determine what industrial accidents are preventable. From such 
HEALTH data and from data gathered from cther sources, we believe 
onpan t ; that fully sixty per cent. of all fall witiin the preventable elass. 
STEAM BOILER How these accidents may be prevented is told in a pam- 
ELEVATOR phlet of 200 pages or so, prepared by us and now in press. 
PLATE GLASS Thirty thousand copies of this pamphlet to begin with will 
BURGLARY be sent to a selected list of policy-holders without charge 
FLY WHEEL The price to the publie will be nominal—twenty-five cents. 














j 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,357 1,734.28 
DIRECTORS 


DUMONT CLARKE, GEO. E. IDE, J. G. McCULLOUGH, HENRY E. PIERREPONT, 
WM. P. DIXON, Ww. G. Low, WM. J. MATHESON, ANTON A. > \VEN, 
ALFRED W. HOYT, FRANK LYMAN, ALEXANDER E, ORR, JOHN Jj. R: R, 

W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT, GEO. F. SEWARD. 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 














Fireman 
Swings His Ax 


is no time to begin to wonder 
if your imsurance is all right. 

You should know now. Don't Let ' 
put off a day looking ur your policies. mens. 
If they are in the Hartford don’t worry. mee 
For 99 years it has promptly paid every Write | 
honest loss. If not in the Hartford and 
they are to expire soon—as a re- 
minder just make a note on Ha 
the margin like this =p) os 


Sou 


Dys' Agents Everywhere 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—* LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 





HE mere “cutting down” of an expense 
is a crude form of business economy 
when compared to the broader method 
of turning that expense into an investment. 
The use of a little cheaper paper each 
year because of the increasing number of 
letters is but “‘cutting down.” The use of 


ld Piampshived 


turns that expense into an investment because of the added 
influence it gives your messages. 


A message on manilla paper will be clear enough but 
how about the host of things that are read between the 
linesP Would manilla paper help your correspondent 
make up his mind to do business with youP A little jour- 
ney into the workings of your own mind will strengthen 
our argument. 








Let us send you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of Specie 
mens. It contains suggestive specimens of letterheads and 
other business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved on 
the white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 
Write for it on your present letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 








MADE “A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY "—" LOOK FOR THE W”ATER-MARK™ 
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The MITCHELL Way 


[NABILITY to personally visit America’s Furniture Show 
Place does not prevent pleasing selection from the superb 
stock of MITCHELL high grade furniture. With the 
Mitchell Art Furniture Catalog in hand, showing 1,200 photo- 
graphs of modern designs and Colonial and Period repro- 
- : ductions, it will be easy to choose a 
m Christmas gift worth while, in ex- 

» quisite taste and at moderate prices. 


Expert Advice for the oy le 


Hundreds of home lovers have found profit in acceptir 
suggestions of our experts, Just let us know the room or roo 
to be furnished. Give an idea of the money you wish to spen 
You may be sure the choice recommended will be in correct — 
Mitchell’s has been famous since 1836. 

In Oriental Rugs we have a splendid lot of exclusive patterns. 
Our stock of Domestic Rugs is large and diversified. Colored 
plates in our 300-page Catalog show many of these Domestic 
patterns in actual colors. 


We will send this Big. Art Catalog for 25 cents—which pays for 
mailing alone—and credit you with the amount as cask on your 
first purchase. This book costs $2.50 to publish and is the i 
guide to choice furniture buying ever issued. Write for it—Topay. 


The Robert Mitchell Furniture Co., 620-622 Race St. Cincinnati, Q, 
4 Ves enn MNCL 
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Marasgrino GHERRIES Is Your : particle) 


Or, in 
Guide to Good Confectionery : (which ¢ 


The leading druggist in every locality usually is a ing se 
Whitman agent. the one nearest you for Whitman's Or, th 
“ Fussy te an absolutely unique selection of choice z “cost-cl 
hard and nut centered chocolates—no bonbons or cream 

paar A included. Or, ask for Whitman’s Super Extra Thin! 
(Honey) White Nougat, or Whitman's Maraschino Cherries. 


Get y 
But whatever confections you purchase from a Whitman the Wi 
nt you may rest assured of their absolute freshness ae 
‘that is guaranteed) , for every Whitman agent is in con- Phis 
stant and direct touch Lates 
with the factory. = motor. 
If you want the name of your local Whitmaa bathed 
ATPUM MEUM pisces postpeid’ to any nddress, for the 
regular price, One Dollar. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


(none 0 
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(mone) 
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$1000 Worth of FOL 





i 





This 
is the four- 
passenger 
Winton Six 
Toy Touring 
Car. 
Same 
chassis and 
same price 
as the five- 
passenger 
touring car, 
$3000 











2000 is the market price of the best motor car there is—— 


the self-cranking, sweet-running, six-cylinder 


INTON SIX 


When you pay $4000 (or more) for a car in the 50 
horse-power high-grade class, you are paying $1000 

or more) for the maker's folly. 

That $1000 (or more) does not represent additional 
car value. 

It represents a racing team or an endurance run (that 
doesn't make your car a whit better). 

Or, publicity stunts (that do not help the car a 
particle). 

Or, interest on mortgages or overcapitalization 
(which doesn’t put an ounce more power on your driv- 
ing wheels). 

Or, the maker’s unwisdom in an army of time-serving 
“cost-clerks,’’ or in his extravagant selling methods 
(none of which adds a mile to your car’s usefulness). 

Think it over. 

Get your money’s worth in car value—as you do in 
the Winton Six. 

This car has no superior. 

Latest improved type—six-cylinder, 48 horse-power 

Best magneto and best carburetor. Finest oil- 
ed, multiple-disc clutch. Four-speed, ball-bearing, 


THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO., 
Member A. L. A.M. 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 
Branch Houses (owned and operated by the company) 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia Baltimore, Pittsburg, 
Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Seattle 
and San Francisco. 


selective-type transmission. Motor’s working parts 
fully housed from dust and dirt. 124-inch wheel base. 
Frame narrowed in front to allow short turns. Spacious 
body, suspended low on semi-elliptical springs. Four 
shock absorbers. 


Quiet. Sweet running. A hill climber. Excep- 
tionally wide range of speed on direct drive. Great 
on slow work in traffic. 

Inexpensive to maintain. Twenty Winton Sixes ran 
(sworn statements of the twenty owners) 184,190 miles 
on $142.43 upkeep. ‘That averages 77 cents per 1000 
miles. 

And the Winton Six is the only car on the market 
that cranks itself. 


The Winton Six costs $3000 to buy and practically 
nothing for upkeep. It is up-to-the-minute. There 
isn’t a cent’s worth of folly in its makeup or in its 
price. 

If you want maximum car value at minimum cost, 
you'll get our literature. It bristles with dollars-and- 
sense facts. Write today. 





THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. 
91 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send Winton Six literature to 
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The same superior quality that car 
penters and mechanics have 


bought of us for 61 years. 


Our Combination 
Bench and Tool Cabinet 


A first-class, elegantly finishe 
Oak Cabinet. A practical Wort 
Bench with Vise: 95 of the fj 
. est tools made: when closed, 
a attractive piece of furniture 
No. 100 == when opened, immediately ready 
at 666.09 for work with every tool easy t 
reach. Nothing handier, nothing more practical. No present for man or boy of such 
lasting educational value. We have four smaller “Wall Cabinets,” with same 
quality tools, but not so many. 
No. 47 at $7.50 No. 52 at $10.00 No. 53 at $15.00 No. 54 at $20.00 


Weare pioneers in the sale of high-grade tool outfits for home use; every set bears ow. putes guarantee of 
quality. Order direct (we have no agents, or send for atalogue No. 


Hammacher,Schlemmer & Co., New York ‘te 4th Ave. & 13th St. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 


To ] But Only The 
[ 00 ) High Grade Kind 

















ws" [AMONDS 
ON CREDIT 


For Chelatines Presents 


J Use the Loftis ¢ Syetem. It enables you to make beautiful and valuable presents with- 


out the outlay o uchmoney. By giving credit and lowest prices we make $5 or $10 
do the work that $50 does in acash store. Don’t make the , of buying some- 
thing cheap or trashy when the same money would make the first payment on a beau- 
tiful diamond ring, stud, brooch, locket, cuff buttons, ear rings. ne watch, or other 
article of high- grade jewelry from our enormous stock. A diamond is the ideal gift 

9 for a loved one—it lasts forever and every day semnds Ge wearer = your reese. 
monds are a rand safer investment than 
iamonds as an Investment ? real estate, banks, insurance or stocks. By the 
4 Loftis System you have possession of your property while paying for it, the pleasure 
of ite use — 4 the increase which is sure to follow. Diamonds have advanced in 
LA «value 10 to 20 per cent annually in recent years. Our prices lowest, terms easiest. 


ake Your Christmas Selections Now. Pay as C 

Send for a copy of our yy eye Shastepies Christmas send th ivacy 

of your own home select the articles you desire—we will send them to your home, 

} place of business or express office for your inspection. If you like them, if they are 

and more than we claim them to be, pay one-fifth on dateery and the oye 
eight equal monthly amounts. We give a guarantee of value 


all and Di is ; 1 
quality with every LE OR A... sell; also privilege of exchange. Ladies’ and Gen 
OF | i THE CARD WATCH CRE IGINAL, DIAMOND no [edgar Mk Solid Gold Roltaire 
Dept. 7 [2 ene to 98 cae Ly “Write for ian oe ‘mountiig. 4 
BROS &.CO.iS— = saan Stones : $5 4 MONTH 
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the Busiest 
Building Contractor 


You know, what make of heating apparatus is installed in the 
majority of the homes he has built. He will tell you that Richard- 


son & Boynton Fresh Warm Air Heaters and Steam or Hot Water 
Boilers are heating more public buildings and homes than any other 





make in this country. 


There is but one reason for this. 


Richardson & Boynton Heaters are mechanic- 
ally and scientifically perfect in every detail of 
construction—are made of the very finest ma- 
terials throughout and give the greatest pos- 
sible amount of heat for every pound of fuel 
used, 


This means a durability and an economy of daily 
operation that will save many dollars every year. 


Furthermore, every builder knows that: 


A Richardson & Boynton Furnace or Boiler 
will add materially to the value of your house 
if you are building to rent or to sell. 


For three generations, we have led the way in 
the development and perfection of every type 
of heating apparatus, We are, therefore, in a 
position to give unprejudiced advice as to which 
type is best suited to your particular needs. 


This, the manufacturer or dealer in only one 
kind of apparatus is absolutely unable to do. 


Do not overlook the vital importance to the health of your family, of efficient 


apparatus for the heating and ventilating of your home. 


your specifications, let 
Richardson & Boynton Heaters. 
our latest book 


Before closing 


us show you the immeasurable superiority of 
We shall be pleased to send on request 
“The Truth About Heating,” giving information about 


Richardson & Boynton Co.’s Fresh Warm Air Heaters 
Richardson Boilers for Steam or Hot Water Heating 
Richardson & Boynton Co.’s Perfect Cooking Ranges 


Richardson & 


ESTABLISHED 


Boynton 


i837 


Ca. 


Manufacturers of Heating Apparatus 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
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american CRUISE § 


FIRST GRAND CRUISE by the superb S. §. 
Bluecher (13,000 tons) calling at all the import- 
ant cities en route in Brazil, Argentine, Uru. 
guay, Chili, and through the fjords of the Straits 
of Magellan. Optional side trips all over, also 
trip across the Andes to Valparaiso and Santiago. 
The Bluecher leaves New York, Jan. 22, 1910, 
Duration, 81 days. Costs from $350 upward, 


yest Indies 


3 CRUISES by the magnificent S. S. Moltke 
(13,000 tons) the largest vessel ever sent to the 
Caribbean. 2 cruises of 28 days and 1 cruise 
of 16 days, during January, February and March, 
1910. Cost from $85 to $150 upwards. Visits 
to St. Thomas, Jamaica, Colon (Panama Canal) 
Venezuela, Trinidad, Martinique, Havana, 
Nassau and Bermuda. 


Also delightful trips on splendid ‘‘ Prinz ’”’ steamers of our 
Atlas Line at very attractive rates. 


OUR 20th ANN- 
y | UAL CRUISE, 
finest trip of its 
—_ by the magni- 
ficent new S. S. 


Cincinnati,(17,000 tons). An ideal trip — perfect 
arrangements ~leaves New York Jan. 29, 1910. 
Cruise last 80 days and costs from $325 upwards 
including landing and embarking expenses. 

Visiting all the important places along the Mediterranean, 
Egyptand the Nile, the Holy Land, etc., covering over 14,000 miles, 


In addition to the cruises mentioned above, we have other trips scheduled 
to all interesting places in both the Old and New Worlds. 





We have issued new, illustrated booklets, giving full particulars, description 
etc. —which will be sent upen request. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 4145 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston Philadelphie Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
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CUNARD LINE 





SPECIAL CRUISES 


1909—1910 


TO ITALY axnD EGYPT 


VIA THE AZORES, MADEIRA, AND GIBRALTAR 


“ 








On the Triple-Screw Turbine S. S. CARMANIA and the Twin-Screw 
S. S. CARONIA 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK 


NOVEMBER 6 JANUARY 22 
NOVEMBER 27 FEBRUARY 19 
JANUARY 8 MARCH 5 


HESE. two new and mammoth steamships, of 20,000 tons each, are the largest and finest 

ocean liners employed in direct service between New York and the Mediterranean, and are 
equipped with every approved modern appliance for the comfort and convenience of passengers. 

For these SIX SPECIAL CRUISES several entirely new ideas have been introduced and 
a number of unusually attractive features added. The itineraries have been well and carefully 
selected. A Ja carte dining service is provided on board without extra charge. Stop-overs are 
allowed, affording opportunities for making side trips and proceeding by subsequent steamer. 
Passengers are not required to book for the entire cruise, and may arrange to return by either the 
Lusitania or Mauretania, this latter feature enabling travelers to make the tour of Central Europe 
without the necessity or the expense of retracing one’s steps. 


Detailed information and illustrated booklets describing these tours are obtainable on application at 


all offices of 
THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA 
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The Centre of Winter Out-of- ‘re from climatic 


extremes, and whole- 


Door Life in the Middle South some in every respec 








FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS.—The only resort having THREE 

GOLF COURSES, all in pink of condition, Country Club, 40,000 

Acre Private Shooting Preserve, Good Guides and Trained Dogs, Fine 

Livery of Saddle Horses, Model Dairy, Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, etc. 
NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 


Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air Line. Only one night out from 
New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati. Don't fail to send to nearest railroad offices for 
hiterature, ilustrating the out-of-door features of PINEHURST and giving full details of attractrons. 


Send for illustrated literature and list of Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments 
Pinehurst General Office: PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA, or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 
CNS A ec, cc a ce TAREE 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS 


New York and 
New Orleans 


Delightful trip the year round 
LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATIONS 


$35.00 Ws, $60.00 tT: 


INCLUDING BERTH AND MEALS 





Connecting with 


“SUNSET ROUTE” 


For Points in 


LOUISIANA, TEXAS, MEXICO, ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


Inquire 
L. H. Nutting, G.P.A., 1158-366-1 B’ way,NewYork 
er any Southern Pacific Agent 








nes 


THE GLORIOUS ORIENT] | [SIXTA 
afeeies eee || (RUS 


Ane 
225 Fifth Ave., New York WRITE »>) ORI EAT Gg 


ees to 30 WashingtonSt. Boston FOR LEAVES NEW YORK, JANY 20.1910 


5S Chestnut St., Phila. Au EXPENSES iwciuneD For 73 DAYS a1 $400 GUP SEND FOR, 
Me Florida en : BOOKL, NOW UNDER DIRECTION AMAGE MENT 
ico, 522 Smithfield St., Pitts. nr | APPLY CRUISE DEPT write STAR Linke’ ree an PROGRAM 


© IF PASSION PLAY $ leave in November and January 
UROPE 7 _— two sponte a 250 WORLD TOURS = also onse iM by AL TOURS ir 
o promee ry ebruary. 


vice ‘ route Parties 2S TWELVE TOURS IN 1910 FOR ALL Pats OF EUROPE, INCLUDING 
ne steamers. ply at once, OBERAMMERG 


The TEMPLE TOURS, 14-3 Beacon &t., t Bosbans Masa. DE POTTER TOURS (3 J NEW YORK 
CLARK’S 12th Annual CRUISE ORIENTAL TOUR “de luxe” 


Feb. 5 to April 19 “Celtic,” Feb. 2, Egypt, Nile, Palestine, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. First Class—Select—Limited 
DR. and MRS. H. S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


By S. S. Grosser Kurfuerst 
ty-three days, including 24 days in Egypt and the | WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“Ne 
Holy Land (with de trip to Khartoum), costing only 


$400.00 and up, including shore excursions. SPECIA European plan. Located in 
FEATIL sare Made ‘ira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, Malta, Con- THE SHOREHAM most fashionable section, five 


stantinople, Ather me, the Riviera, etc. Tic kets good to minutes’ walk to White House, 









































stop over in Europe, <- » include Passion Play, etc. U.S ae State, War and Navy Departments. 


HN T. DEVINE, Proprietor. 





CRUISE AROUND THE WORLD 
‘ll. $650-up. Sina raises Oct 1,20, and Feb ‘The Silver Horde 


Fine series E urope-Oberammergau Tours, $270 up. 
Send for programs (please specify) 


FRANK C. CLARK, . TIMES BLDG., NEW — By REX BEACH 
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CONGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS 


— Gold Edges.— 


NEW DESIGNS 


90 Picture Backs 
LARGE INDEXES 


BICYCLE 


— PLAYING CARDS 
BIC aa | Vad witier 


More Sold Than. All 
Gh del 1am Orelilelial-te 


OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES 
HOYLE UP TO DATE 
SENT F N MF 





of SMOOTH 


The Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violin is world-famous, 


and if you will read its history you will 
understand why. FROM Let us send you our 


beautiful Violin Cat- alog, which tells all 
about both New and Old Violins. Write for it today. 


LYON & HEALY “ciictcc* 


== DELIVERY. 
1 283 Cotialeen, 300 30 Horse Power 
Price — Write for color cataiog today—with beautifuloolor print of 
ete _—_ cruising motor boat of its mong —— in noe world---most 
complete marine catalog ever published. Gr, . 


PETER NEWELL 
Calendar for 1910 


‘* Just like Peter Newell.’’ 

With a picture for every month, he turns the 
year into a twelve-part panorama, each scene 
done in his own manner. The verses match 
the pictures. 

It will help to start the new year with a 
laugh. The Newell pictures are reproduced in 
a most artistic manner 


24 pages. With 12 Pictures Executed in Three 
Colors and Pictorial Cover. (In a box.) $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 








FINE TONE ': 








‘West Indies“ 


| Spanish Main @ 
>R. M.S. P. **Avon’’ 


(11,500 tons, T'win Screw) 
Bermuda From New York 
Porto Rico January 15 ) 31_Days 
Jamaica and . Each 
Colon February 19 ‘ $150 up 


La Guaira Easter Cruise / 18 Days 


Porto Cabello - 
Phy van March 25) $85 up 


Port of Spain) YACHTING CRUISES | 
Barbados R.M.S.P. * BERBICE” 
Martinique | Cari Sorewhs, in, connection 
Sentiage, ée New York. 
bal 40 days $275 

54 days $350 
Dec. 25—Jan. 22—leb. 19 
BERMUDA 


Weekly sailings by 6,000-ton Australia: 
Liner R. M.S. P. “OROTAVA,” cor 
mencing December 15th, 1909. 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. S) 
SANDERSON & SON, Gen. P. & F. Agts. 
23 State Street, New York 





Havana 
Nassau 














Please send me by return post, 
iterature giving particulars of 
“Avon” Cruises de Luxe. 
“Berbice” Yachting Tours 
“Orotava” Bermuda Service. 








Regular Tours on Mail Steamers 
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If You Would Prevent Tooth Decay 
Counteract Acid in the Mouth 


a a 


in the mouth, 

intact, decay would not begin. The foes of this enamel are certain 
forms of bacteria, and the conqueror of such bacteria is an 
alkali; therefore, to prevent tooth decay, you should correct the 
acidity in which these bacteria thrive, and this may be done 
through the regular use of Pebeco Tooth Paste, which at the 
same time perfectly cleanses and whitens the teeth and 

strengthens the gums. 


\ We have provided a very simple and easy test whereby you may prove 
\ for your own satisfaction whether acid conditions favorable to the 





bacteria of decay prevail in your mouth. We will forward this 


> _ Sample Tube of Pebeco Free SR" . 


LEHN & FINK, ». 

115 William St., \. together with a package of Test Papers which will show 
New York '* whether acid is present. By making a test immediately 
entianiins Bliss + before and after using Pebeco, you can convince your- { 
send me sample tube “. selfoftheaction caused in the mouth by this dentifrice. 


of Pebeco and Package ~~. Pebeco leaves a clean, refreshed, deodorized sensation in 


of Test Papers * the mouth. It is a real preventive of most disorders of 
7 . | —y throat one we = - vs “ 
ebeco (originat in the Hygienic ratories Usi Ter. P: te detect | 
P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany) is sold by — = nga 
all druggists in large SOc tubes. 


For Free Sample and Test Papers send postal or coupon to 


ee, Ee ee Oe - SD ‘\. LEHN & FINK, 115 William Street, New York 


The Berkshire Hills Sanatorrum 


Estabiished Thirty-one Years. 


For the exclusive treat t of and all other forms 
of m and benign new growths (except those in the 
oa other abdominal organs, and the thoracic cavity), 


With the Escharotic Method 


(without resorting to surgical procedure). 
Ask f physician to make a personal inv tion. 
Sek youn Somalia | is ptr meh a o strictly ‘othi — 
lete information given upon request. 
WALLACE E. BROWN, M. D. 
NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
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Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, House 
Gowns—all forms of Negligee Attire 





‘1S. 








are most attractive when made from 


“Florentines” 


Every woman admires a pretty Kimono. The 
dainty colorings, the glorious flower ellects, the 
aitractive patterns, the suggestion of comfort, all 
unite in their appeal to the feminine love of the 
beautiful. 

No other fabric is so adaptable, so solt, so de- 
sirable for indoor negligee as a “FLORENTINE.” 
Every shade, hundreds of patterns, figures, stripes 
and elaborate designs. And, best of all, every 
quality of silken beauty, durability and economy— 
lor “Florentines” are American-made, produced by 
the firm which has made famous the name 


HENRY 


You probably want a Kimono, a Dressing Sacque 
or some other article of home apparel. sk your 
dealer to show you his line of “FLORENTINES” 
and see how beautifully they will make up. 


Also used extensively for 


Bed Quilts Handkerchief Bags Screens 
Cushions Opera Bags Valances 
Dresser Scarfs Piano Covers Hangings 
Glove Bags Sofa Pillows Draperies, etc. 


‘*Florentines’’ are sold in all the best stores. Ask forthem 
in the Drapery Department of all Department Stores. 


| 





ince 1853 — for 
fifty-six years, we 
have been making 


the Ostermoor 


Over fifty years ago Ostermoor 
Mattresses were sold that have been 
in satisfactory use ever since. 

This long life and comfort is due 
to our patented process of making the 
springy Ostermoor layers which are 


“Built—Not Stuffed” 


Buy what you wish, but don’t believe any 
mattress to be Ostermoor which does not 
bear the Ostermoor trademark label, and do 
not judge the Ostermoor by the mattress 
you are told is just as good. 


Our 144 Page Book with 
Samples—Sent FREE 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for sale at stores gen- 


erally, but there’s an Ostermoor dealer in most places 





the livest merchant in town. 
Write us and we'll give you 
his name. But don’t take 
chances with imitations at 
other stores — make sure 
you're getting the genuine 
Ostermoor—our trademark 


MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepaid 
rt 6 in., 45 Ibs. $15.00 


ft. lbs. 1 
2 ft. 6 in., 25 Ibs. 
All 6 ft. 3 in. long 
In two parts, 50c. extra 








- label is your guarantee. 
We will ship you a 
mattress by express, prepaid, 
same day your check is re- 
ceived by us when we have no 
dealer or he has rone in stock. 
The free book—don’t forget 
it—a postal brings. it. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 


109 Blizabeth Street, New York 
: Canada: Alaska "sather & Down Oo., Ltd, Montreal 
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An Extraordinary 
Profit-Sharing Opportunity 


PROMINENT company, which 
has risen to leadership in a busi- 
ness in which the profits are 
unusually large, is giving to private 
investors an extraordinary money- 
making oppoertunity—the kind that, 
as a rule, comes.only to bankers and 
large interests. 

" We have reached individuals direct 
by announcing our profit-sharing plan 
in the magazines, The offer imme- 
diately attracted wide attention. It 
is practically unheard of for a com- 
pany like ours to give, in this way, 
to private investors the profits that 
are usually absorbed by bankers and 
large capitalists; and those who learned 
of the offer recognized at once its ex- 
ceptional value and have hastened 

to take advantage of it. 
* The offer is made by the Racine 
Boat Manufacturing Company, which 
is one of the foremost ship and boat 
building companies in America. Its 
big plant at Muskegon, Michigan 
(moved some time ago from Racine, 
Wisconsin), has a capacity of 4000 
boats.and vessels a year. Its name 
is known and its boats are sailing on 
all the waters of the world. Many 
prominent men are owners 

of Racine yachts. 

a ee © The success of the com- 
pany has been so great 
and its progress so 
rapid and _ solid 
that a capitalist 
of Racine, 
Wisconsin, 
who in- 
vested 
$1 500 


W. J. Reynolds, 
Racine Boat Mfg. Co, 
1328 Broadway, N. Y 


in the company sold his interest after ten 
years for $30,000—2000 per cent. profit. 
{| The business 1s now expanding rap- 
idly. The company’s plant has been 
working night and day and has not 
been able to turn out more than 50 per 
cent. of the work that has been offered. 
{| The Racine Company has just had 
a large increase in business from the 
United States Government, its most 
prominent customer; and there is 
now the special opportunity for im- 
portant additional government con- 
tracts. More capital is desirable fo: 
this large additional work. 


{| As a part of its plans for the nec- 
essary extension of its capacity the 
Racine Company gives this oppor- 
tunity for you to share, on an un- 


usual basis, in all the greater profits 
which the company will make. 


{| The investment has unusual stability. Ir 
is backed by ample assets of great value. 
Ours is a large, established and thriving en- 
terprise. And in addition to the high fixed 
income patd at once, this opportunity is ex- 
traordinary because of the profit-sharing ar- 
rangement by which you may share in all 
the profits of the company—its important 
government work—and its other profitable 
and increasing business. 

* This exceptional opportunity for money 
makers is clearly described in an illustrated 


book, “The Racine Profit-Sharing Plan.” 
"| If you have $50, $100 or $1000 which 
you would invest with assured safety, 
providing a large income immediately, with 
the assurance of still greater profits, you 
should cut off the corner coupon and 
mail it at once. You will find the book- 
let intensely interesting. But you must 
send for it immediately, as the offer will 
be open only a short while. 
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Insist on a Player Piano 
That Really Accents 


The ordinary player-piano can te ive a tame, 
colorless rendering of a piece of music, for it lacks the 
marvelous accenting device found in the 




















The wonderful invention emphasizes the melody 
without impairing the symmetry of the accompaniment 
as is done in other so-called accenting players. By its use 

u have the power to accent exactly as a great pianist 
would accent in playing a composition. You car play 
a brilliant selection, bringing out the individual notes, the 
strong passages or the subtle shading precisely as the 
composer tatended. The APPOLO Player Pianos have 
no equal for durability, delicacy in action, attractive- 
ness in case. 

The value of a player piano is im proportion to its 
effectiveness in reproducing the intent of the com- 
poser. The SOLO-APOLLO accents one or several notes in 
a chord struck simultaneously; one note or any number of 
notes in a chromatic run, single, double or treble; any num- 
ber of notes in the most intricate passages with a crescendo 
while accenting; also trilled notes or runs that may be 
transposed into different keys. 

Other exclusive features of the SOLO-APOLLO and 
the APOLLO Player Pianos are: The adjusting and trans- 
posing device by which you can change instantly to five 
or more different keys by the touch of a finger; the self- 
acting motor, which regulates the power and distributes 
it equally, preventing sudden changes in tempo by uncon- 
scious hard pedaling. It also rewinds the music roll, saving 
you extra effort. 

The marvelous human expression of all the APOLLO 
players is secured by the DOWNWARD stroke of the pneu- 
matic fingers on the piano key in front, exactly as in 
manual playing. 

The Melville “lark Piano in which the APOLLO action is 
Bleced te a ORYSTALLIZATION OF THE HIGHEST TYPE OF 

IANC ARTISTRY. Write for free iliustrated catalog which ex- 
lains all about the Melville Clark SOLO-APOLLO and APOLLO 
layer Pianos. (4) 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO., 414 Steinway Bldg., Chicago 

















Concrete construction has proved itself 
the greatest building material yet evolved, 
but its success always depends upon the 
quality of cement used. 


ATLAS 


PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


is the name of a brand of cement that is the 
finest cement manufactured. The Unit- 
ed States Government bought 4,500,000 
barrels for use in building the Panama 
Canal, the largest order ever given. 
These booksabout Concrete will interest you 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION ABOUT THE HOME AND 
ON THE FARM - . - - - - FREE 
Concrete Houses & CoTTaGes-VOL.1. LARGE Hovses $1.00 
Vou. 11. SMALL is 1.00 
CONCRETE IN HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION - - 1.00 
REINFORCED CONCRETE IN Factory Const N 
(Delivery Charge) - - - - 
CONCRETE IN RAILROAD CONSTRUCTI 
CONCRETE COTTAGES - : . . ° 
CONCRETE COUNTRY RESIDENCES (Out of print) - 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 
THE ATLAS porttanoCEMENT CO 
DEPT. 78, 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


Largest output of any cement company in the 
world, Over 50,000 barrels per day. 
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A customer writes: 


tt has drawn wat 


In using the word * noiselessly,” our friend 
touched upon one of the most important features 
of a Hot-Air Pump 


Many of our customers are people with country 


homes who have had their nerves sorely tried by 
the noisy clanging of a windmill’s wheel (the source 
of their private water suy ply), until, in a spirit of 


have felt compelled to remove 


trial of a 


desperation, they 
the windmill and 


Hot-Air Pump 


health and 


make 


rest have come 


tion, 


Be sure that the name 
you purchase. This 
against worthless imitations. 





the world to-day. 


ENGINE Co. 





A Silent Servant 


“The Hot-Air Pump you furnished us some eight years ago works as noitse- 
During this period 
r from a well some thirty feet distant, and thrown tt through five hundred feet 
of one-and-one-half inch pipe to the reservoir.” 


lessly, as effectively, and as satisfactorily to-day as the day it was put in. 


‘Nee-RIDER wai ‘Mece-FRICSSON name protects 


When so situated that you cannot persona!ly inspect the pane 
before orde ring, write to our nearest office (see list below) for the name of a reputable ¢ 
in your locality, who will sell you only the genuine pump. 


Write for Catalogue H, and ask for reduced price-list. 


i 78 RIDER-ERICSSON 


(Also builders of the new “ Reece” Electric Pump.) 


1 in along with natural quiet and repose. In 


the Hot-Air Pump has proved itself a 
wonderful therapeutic agent, besides being the most 
reliable domestic water supply known, 

that these pumps are not steam- 
but machines of low-power which can- 
not explode, operated solely by hot air, automatic 
in their action, requiring no skilled attention, so 
simple that any servant or farmer’s boy can start 
and stop the little flame that gives them life. The 
cost of operation is almost nil, while the delivery 
of water is absolutely certain at all times and 
seasons, 5 


this way 


Remember 
engines, 


appears upon the pump 
you 


ealer 
Over 40,000 are in use throughout 


New York 
Boston 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Montreal, P. Q. 
Sydney, N.S.W. 


35 Warren Street 
239 Franklin Street 

40 Dearborn Street 

40 North 7th Street 
234 West Craig Street - 
22 Pitt Street - - 











YOUR WORKSHOI EPED 


h outfits of Barn od and Metal Working 
oo FOOT "POWER ~<a Liowedieasl 


WITH 







Ma nery y essfully compete with Factories 
that tea s power, th in quality and profit on prod 
ct The only piete e of suc machine 
made Have i the test twenty year 

for ataloyue “Addtes 


w. F. ‘4 JOHN BARNES CvU., 
595 Ruby St., Rockford, lils. 






When preparing plans for a new steam -heating oye, 
tem, have specifications read “Jenkins Bros. Valve 
and insist on having the genuine, bearing Bienes 1d 
lrade Mark as shown in the cut. It is to your interest 
to install valves of established merit, and you make no 
nistake if you insist on having Jenkins Bros. Ask your 
Architect, or write us for further information. 


JENKINS BROS., 73 John St., New York, N. ¥. 





Jenkins Bros. Radiator Valves, Crabb’s 





H. P. STATIONARY Complete 
GASOLINE MOTOR $69 


0 H. P., Complete, $140 
For Factory Use, Irrigation Work or 
kind of Pumping, Farmwork, etc. 


Write for full description of 3, 4 
6and 10H P. Stationary Engines 





GUARANTEED by a 
responsible concern, 


GRAY MOTOR CO., 








105 LEIB ST., DETROIT, MICH. 





edition of 
this standard work 


A new 


English 
Synonymes 


now ready. 


$1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 








ure 


Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
Plainfield, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
Lexington, Masa. 


Het Springs, Ark. 
Denver, Colorado 
West Haven, Conn. 
Washington, PD. C., 
211 N. Capitel St. 


A scientific 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 29 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING 


Portland, Me. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 
265 &. College Ave. 

Kansas City, Mo. 

&t. Louis, Mo. 

Manchester, N. H. 


For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


remedy which has _ been 


KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


Pittsburg, Pa., 

4246 Fifth Ave. 
Providence, R. I. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Lendon, England. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 
ortland, Oregon. 
Philadelphia, P’a., 
812 N. Broad &t. 
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8 Bosc quiet, unruffled, self-poised 
operator, whose work is always 
on time—the one who shows no 
trace of "nerves" at the end of her 
day’s work— finds in one of the 
exclusive features of the Monarch 
Typewriter her greatest aid to 
promptness and assurance against 
"3 o’clock fatigue." That feature is 


Kova 


G 


ey 


SONI ETE TOE 







No 
Three 

O'clock 
F atigue 









YOU 
YOUR CHILDREN 
YOUR WIFE 








Whatever the number of your books may be— 
iW hatever wall space you have for bookcases—there 


is a size, a style and a finish in 


GlobeWernicke Elastic Bookcases | 


that will meet every requirement, economically and artistically. 
Combination complete as shown —only $18,75; in other 

styles as low as $11.75 east of Mont., Wyo., Colo. and 

N. M. Prices uniform and freight prepaid everywhere. 

The SlobeWernicke trademark is our pledge of quality— 
your protection against inferiority—your assurance of being 


able to obtain duplicates at any future time. 


Write Dept, TI, today for illustrated catalogue, near- 
est agency and list of “The World’s Best Books.” 


0 The Glube“Wernickhe Co. Cincinnati, U. S. A. 


viON arch 7 Touch 


The following letter from a young lady in Eastport, Maine, ecnhii lie. 
“1 operated a Monarch machine at the Maine Mercantile Company, this city, 
a year ago this summer and fall, and am more than partial to it for its easy action. 
“I took a hearing last week which lasted four days (all machine dictation) and 
was able to write each day two hours over the usual time, due in a great measure 
to the fact that the action of the machine did not fatigue me.’’ 
Let us demonstrate Monarch Light Touch and other Monarch features to you 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter Building, 300 Broadway, New York 
Canadian Offices: Toronto and Montreal Branches and Dealers Throughout the World 


BONDS For EVERYBODY 


YOUR MOTHER 
TRUSTEES 
BANKS ll 5s 10 h 


GOOD BONDS on properties supplying GAS, WATER, HEAT, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER to 


prosperous cities in the Middle West. 


Send for our circulars. No trouble to send them to you. 
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Petry & COMPANY 


BANKERS 
THE ROOKERY PENOBSCOT BLDG. 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
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Se hepe- 


ives it a rich appearance rarely secured in a cotton fabric. 
he beauty of the widely varied patterns, the many different 
colorings, the superior wearing qualities, and the fact that 
“Serpentine Crépe’”’ (oes not need ironing, make it a most 
desirable fabric for constant use throughout the year for 


KIMONOS and 
HOUSE GOWNS 


“Serpentine Crépe” drapes beautifully and its peculiar 
crinkle is not affected by washing. 

The twenty-six plain shades embrace everything that is 
new and modish. Beautiful effects are produced by stencil- 
ling the plain shades. The Oriental, Floral and other fancy 
patterns charm the eye and are widely used for draperies, 
curtains, etc., as well as for garments. 





Ask your retailer for ‘Serpentine Crépe.”” If he has not the patterns or colorings you 
desire,send to us for free sample book and list of retailers handling ‘‘Serpentine Crépe.”’ 


PACIFIC MILLS - - + = BOSTON 














Plymouth Furs 


(Trade Mark) 











There is no mystery about the value of ‘‘Plymouth 
Furs.’”” 

Rip aside the lining and interlining of any ‘Plymouth 
Fur’ and you will see the wonderful furriers’ work 
which shows on the backs of the pelts. You will be 
surprised to find so much work that is hidden. But 
that is the only way to get quality in furs. “‘Plymouth 
Furs’ are distinctly furs of quality. 


Style Book R, Sent Free on Request. 


Our new 64 page Style Book, printed in colors is 
the only complete Fur Book ever published. It shows 
over 200 styles of furs for Men, Women and Children, 
in prices from $5 to $8,000. The experience of 
M» 27 years in the Northwest (America’s greatest Fur 

ai ) Market) guarantees the worth of ““Plymouth Furs.” 


a Repairs and renovation of fars are done at reason- 
able prices. We also tan, cure and make up pelts. 
: The Plymouth 
a Fur Company 
Dept. R, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Children’s Footwear 


Our trade in Children’s Footwear extends 
to every state in the Union. Parents always 
find here the right shoes for all purposes, at 
moderate prices. All styles and leathers; 
shapely lasts, exclusive models. Also, reme- 
dial shoes for “toeing-in,” weak ankles and 
falling arch. 

Illustrated Catalogue of Children’s Fall 
Shoes, Clothing and Furnishings sent, post- 
paid, upon receipt of request. 


Our Mail Order Service, together with the 
superior facilities of our Children’s Outfitting 
Establishment, make this the most satisfac- 
tory place to Outfit the Young. 


Address Department 6 


60-62 West 23d St. - - New York 




















J ISH BILLINGS said that “the only thing some underwear is 
good for is to make a fellow scratch and forget his other troubles."’ 






rTHAT WAS BEFORE THE DAY OF 


Wright’s Health Underwear 


Tt is the fleece of comfort, and can't scratch 


Keeping out the cold and keeping in the bodily heat is only the beginning 
of the good work of Wright’s Health Underwear. It stands guard 
over the sensitive skin, preventing that sudden closing of the pores which 
causes colds, coughs, and congestion in various parts of the body. 

Wright's Health Underwear, made by a recent process, of selected 
high-grade wool, is the best on the market. Yet it is in reach of people of 
moderate means. Not a fad nor gimcrack. Just a sensible “loop-knit” 
woolen garment, lined with the fleece of comfort. 


Wright’s nat Ribbed Underwear 


Is a product based upon the need of an underwear with an unusually wide range 
f elasticity. It is knit on patented improved Spring Needle Knitting Machines, 
which produce a fabric of wonderful elastic properties. This makes a garment that 
ositively keeps its shape under all conditions of extreme hard usage. It is so 
onstructed that it stretches to fit perfectly any form, and when taken off the body 
esumes its normal shay- and size. It is this permanently springy effect which 
haracterizes it as unique among underwear. Made in beautiful fabrics of 
otton, also wool. 

inquire at your dealer’s for WRIGHT’S UNDERWEAR and always 
look for the woven label trade-mark. WRIGHT'S 


why Hid = Dressing for Health,” a valuable  TE™S(7pRMecoul 
Or booklet, free. RIBBED UNDERWEAR 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO.,., 82 Franklin St., N. Y. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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Window-glass lamp- 
chimneys are cheap, 
as paper-soled shoes 
are cheap—cheap to 
buy, but dear to use. 

My name, Macbeth, 
mn a lamp-chimney 
means it is made of 
tough glass, clear as 
that it 





crystal and 


Reg. U. & Pat. Of. 


won't break from heat. 
Best grocers and lamp stores sell 

Macbeth Chimneys. 

book 


your getting the right chimney for 


My lamp-chimney insures 


any lamp. It is free. Address 


M AcBETH, Pittsburgh. 





Portable Vacuum Cleaner 


“BEST BY EVERY TEST’”’ 
The THURMAN PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


Cleans everything in the home. 


You need it now 

Made by the pioneer manufacturer of all 
«inds vacuum cleaning machines, 
including Portable Wagons, Stationary 
Plants, and Hand Power Machines. 

We are the oldest and largest com- 
pany of its kind in the world. 

Write for particulars. 


General Compressed Air 2 Vacuum Machinery Co., 


Dept. 106. 519 No. Tayler Ave., St. Louisa, U.S.A. 














SUPERIOR WHITE 
ENAMEL 
PRICE 
$5.00 per Gallon; Quarts $1.35 Each 














This is the best quality of white enamel that can be 
made. It dries quickly with a beautiful glossy surface 
that retains its beauty through 
wear, and does not turn yellow. 
kept clean, and is not affected by repeated 
Washing. Can be rubbed and polished. For 
sale by paint dealers everywhere. If not at yours, 
we will send by express prepaid on receipt of price. 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 
4170 Glidden Building, Cleveland, O. 


Manufacturers of the World-Famous JAP-A-LA? 











GREEN LABEL VARNISHES 











Underground 


Removes all objections of 
the old swill-tub, and does 
not freeze. 

Sold direct. 
circular. 

C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
28 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


seneon GARBAGE RECEIVER 


Send for 
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INNER SHRINE 


























Coucter & Westuorr, Architects, Saranac Lake. 









Damp- PETRIFAX _ Resisting 


Interior and Exterior Coating for Brick, Con- 
crete or Cement 
“If the coat fits, put it on.” 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ 
ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 


produce soft, even shades in Moss Greens, Tile 
Reds and beautiful Silver Grays. 
Write for Catalogue and Samples. 


DEXTER BROTHERS COMPANY 
105 Broad Street, Boston 4) nS: York 


Agents: H. M. HOOKER CoO., 651 Washington Boulevard, Chicage ; 
F. H. MCDONALD, 619 The Gilbert, Grand Rapids ; JOHN D. S. POTTS, 
218 Race St., Philadeiphia; F. T. Crowe & Co., Seattle, Tacoma, Spo- 
kane, Wash., and Portland, Ore.; F. S. COOMBS, Halifax, N.S.; M. D. 
FRANCIS, Atlanta, Ga. 
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of health. 





GIANDARD where in barrels and cans of varying sizes, 
FLOOR Not intended for household use. 
DRESSING 


Dust should be reduced to the minimum wherever 
there is a large floor-space subject to the daily tread of 

many feet. The proper treatment of floors in schools, stores, 
offices, corridors and places of public assembly is a vital matter 


floor a breeding place for germs. 


FLOOR DRESSING 


is a preparation made especially for overcoming the dust evil and for killing 
disease germs, which abound in dust. Three or four applications of 
Standard Floor Dressing a year will keep any floor in prime condition. It 






















Proper 
Treatment of Floors 


Dust is a disease breeder, and every untreated wooden 


STANDARD 


makes a floor look better—makes it last longer—keeps 
down nearly one hundred per cent. of dust and kills 
every disease germ that touches it. Sold every- 


On request we will treat a part of one floor 
in any school, store, or public building FREE. 

To localities far removed from our agen- 
cies, we will send free sample with full 
directions for applying. 

Ask for book, ** Dust and Its Dangers.” 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 














Endorsed by U. S. Government 


which has contracted for CARY Mats and Mat- of carded wool between felt inner sole and 
tings for all Government Buildings. 

he CARY MATS are made of Cold-Rolled 
Steel, Galvanized, and are Flexible and Rust- 
proof. Will outwear any other mat made. Made 
in various sizes. 







Women’s, $1.25 
Misses’, $1.00 














Men’s, $1.50 
Child’s, 90c 


Tailor-Made Comfy 


An exceedingly handsome felt slipper, trim 
and neat as its name implies and very dressy. 


Made of pure “ Comfy Felt,” with one inch 


felt and soft leather outer soles, making a 
perfect cushion tread. Spring heels. 


Ideal for the bed-room. 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER $200 Colors 
SIZE. 16x 28 _ 


Sent to any point in United States, delivery prepaid, 

on receipt of money order or postage stamps, on Ten- 

day trial. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Or, 

send six 2-cent stamps for useful sample €x6 in., 

showing material and design. Order on trial. 
Write to-day to 


CARY MANUFACTURING CO. 
29 Roosevelt Street - - New York City 























Women’s: Navy Blue, Gray, Red, 
Wine, Brown, Catawba, Old Rose, 
Pink, Light Blue and Lavender. 

Misses’ and Child’s: Pink, Light Blue 
and Red. 

Men’s: Black, Navy Blue, Red and Gray. 


Send for CATALOGUE No. 25, showing many new styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
114-116 East 13th Street, New York 
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Assured by the Use of 


CUTICURA 


Soap and Ointment 


These pure, sweet and gentle 
emollients preserve the hands, 
prevent redness, roughness and 
chapping, and impart in a single 
night that velvety softness and 
whiteness so much desired by 
women. For those whose occupa- 
tions tend to injure the hands or 
who. suffer from dry, fissured, 
itching, feverish palms and shape- 
less nails, with painful finger-ends, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are wonderful. 


ts: London, 27, Charterhouse 8q.; Paris, 10, 
Rue de la Chaussee d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & 
Co., Syeney: India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, 

ong Drug Co.; Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., 
Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; 
U.S.A., Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Prope., 
133 Columbus Ave., Bosto 


@@~Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Author- 
ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 


for Whooping Cough 
Croup, Sore Throat 
Coughs, Bronchitis 
Colds, Diphtheria 


“Used while you sleep.” Catarrh. 


Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms 
of Whooping Cough. Ever-dreaded Croup 
cannot exist where Cresolene is used. 








It acts directly on the nose and throat, 
making breathing easy in the case of colds; 
soothes the sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide, acting 
both as a curative and preventive in con- 


It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 
Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 
For Sale By All Druggista. 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets, for the irritated throat, 
of your druggist or from us, roc. in stamps 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St.,NewYork 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada, 























Peter 
Newell 
Calendar 
for 1910 


‘“‘ Just like Peter Newell.”’ 

With a picture for every month, he 
turns the year into a twelve-part pano- 
rama, each scene done in his own man- 
ner. The verses match the pictures. It 


will help to start the new year with a 
laugh. The Newell pictures are repro- 


duced in a most artistic manner. 


24 Pages. With 12 Pictures Executed in Three 
Colors, and Pictorial Cover 
(In a box.) $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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PENCERIAN 
Are You Well? SD editeere 


Have You a Good Figure? | easy writers be- 


You ray a your husband and cause of their 
Co ; friends by giving 15 minutes a day, in your 2 nf 
p= se | room, to special directions which Panes you great elasticity; 


{an to strengthen vital organs and nerves, so 
mchitis you are relieved of smooth, even 


htheria ag . chronic ailments. points ; accu- 


Your body can be . 
i A reve ss good a Reure,as | | Made of highest 

| Croup MEA) Srosseu cf Sour scanetne. =. steel with 
ee oa Eo am diamine st workmanship. 

t cali; rte ee tet you how happy | | EVery pen carefully 


Iam! I wore low neck and short 


Cc mugh. sleeves the other night and I was examined. Pens to suit 

. so proud of my neck and arms! 

, oats * AS, #8 pounde: at 3 all hands and for all 

os 2 come just w ited it 

é ont I roll whore ie aectes purposes. 

woman. My old dresses look 

hma stylish on me now. You remember I have not been constipated since 

| my second lesson and I had taken something for years. I guess my 

is its 20 stomach must be stronger too, for I sleep like a baby and my 

. 3 nerves are so rested. I feel as if | had missed so much enjoyment 

in life, for I never did have such good times before. I feel so well 

all the time.”” n » 4 ‘ h } PP s 

I have built up thousands of women—why not Stee e 3 7 

} you? ' pay pe. and if I cannot help your particular 
z case I will tell you so. | e . 

ted throat, I give each pupil the or na confidential treat- Sample card of 12 different kinds sent 

ment which her case deman 


a SUSANNA COCROFT | for6c postage. Choose the style that suits, 
Department C, 246 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO | | then ask for it by name and number. 


Note: Miss C. ‘ocroft’ 's name stands for progress in n the 
scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 

SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 

349 Broadway, New York. 


rate temper- 
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1Cn Red Reduce Your Flesh | ; 


Would you like to reduce it by natural means and 
in a scientific, digrified manner? 

I have reduced 25,000 
women in the past seven 
years by a few simple direc- 
tions followed in the privacy 
of their own rooms. 


I can reduce you and at tne| 
same time strengthen stomach | 
and heart and relieve you of such 
chronic ailments as rheumatism, 
th, he " 9 2 ; ay indigestion, constipation, weak 

’ rf nerves, torpid liver and such diffi- 
pano- : 4 ’ culties as depend upon good cir- 
an. 4 culation, strong nerves, strong 

1 man . s muscles, good blood, correct 
res. It breathing. You can be as good 

. \\< a figure as any woman of your 
with a "il " acquaintance. Why not? 
repro- This is the kind Mellin’s Food raises. H One pupil writes: 


i} *"Miss Cc I have reduced 78 pound 
When mother cannot, Mellin’s 9X end | took 1s poate younger, I have ter 
Food and cow’ Ss milk - can. 1; — hips and I feel 5 pets F i want 
s was rh 

H 

Cow’s milk alone is out of the questions et ee ett 

i too strong for baby, -- But -- ol ashamed when I think how I used to look.’ 
It does nourish and it does satisfy and it Send 30 conts for instructive 


A) does sustain when modified with itdiesumn’ Be cr 


SF ‘ood _ D) SUSANNA COCROFT 
Department 23, 246 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


Author of “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Ete. 
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Ocean Fish 


For Inland Families 


Consumers Everywhere 

ought to get their fish Direct from Glouces- 
ter. 

@ Because you live away from the sea- 
coast it may not have occurred to you that 
you could buy the very choicest of ccean 
fish right at the wharf where they are 
landed and have them expressed direct to 
your home without extra charge. WE DO 
THAT BUSINESS. 











Open a charge account with us 
We send on approval 


@ Salt Mackerel (or Fresh Mackerel in 
cans), Codfish, Halibut, Lobster, Shrimp, 
Salmon, Clams, Crabs, Sardines, &dc. GET 
OUR FREE CATALOGUVE describing ev- 
erything in the fish line, put up by or 
expressly for us in convenient form for 
family use. 


We pay the Express 

We sell direct to you, the Consumer 
not through dealers, so we can be sure you 
are getting FRESHLY PACKED goods and 
thus we can stand back of every Iot. 

@ Should anything prove unsatisfactory 
we will refund money or replace goods 
without question; we leave it to your sense 
of fairness. Send to-day and you can be 
enjoying them on your table within a week. 





FRANK E. DAVIS FISH CO. 
* Central Wharf, Gloucester, Mass. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST | 





‘The Gx, 
Typewriter 


At My Expense -Not Yours 


Let there be no misunder 
Standing! You make no first 
payment—no deposit—you 
W. R. Fox, Pres. pay no express charges. 

This is a “SHOW ME” age, and I want to give 
you—at my expense—the actual proof that your 
own eyes and common sense will vouch for. 

This is the way I sell typewriters. Don't you 
agree with me that it is a fair, honest, “square 
deal” way ? 

I do not belong to any trust and no one dictates 
to me at what PRICE I shall sell, nor on what TERMS 
Ishallsell. It’s no joke to successfully sell type- 
writers in competition with a big trust, and I have 
simply got to build my typewriters better than the 
others—not merely “just as good”’—or I wouldn't 
Stand the ghost of a show in competition. 

WILL VOU DO THIS? 

Let me appeal to you as a fair-minded business 
man to at least be frie ndly enough to give mea 
chance to “show you’’—at my _expense—what I 


have. All I want you to do is to fill out the 
attached coupon and send it to me personally. 


Send for my catalog anyway. 


=——=Free Trial Order—— 


GND ects 
W. R. FOX, President, Fox Typewriter  Co., 
2311-2321 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dear Strx:—Please arrange for the free trial of 
a Fox Visible Typewriter at your expense. 


Name 





Address 


Business____.. 





DSON Freight Forwarding Co. 


Reduced Rates on household goods 
DSO" all western points. 
3 UDS Building, Chicago; 1501 Wri 


ht Building, St. 
ouis; 7 Old South Building, Boston; 206 


acific Building, 


s an Franc 2 Pe 200 Central Building, Los Angeles. 





BEST [Ti halte 


MAN « 


FACT. 


= 


Le 


J-MMA- HUBER 


VEU 


SS TON 


CHICAGO 


YORK 
~HARPER PERIODICALS show act 


ahaa. en 2 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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=|| White Frock 





misunder 
e€ no first 
ee ‘The World’s Best Table Water”’ 
that your 
Don't you 


Now ready, 1909 edition of the famous “ Richard’s Poor Almanack,” the hit of 1908. Beautifully bouna 
and illustrated humorous book, Sent for 10c. Address White Rock, Flatiron Bidg., New York City. 








. THAT DAINTY 
e dictates . a: CROWN \ Lr MINT COVERED 
1at TERMS j 4 : CANDY 


sell type 
nd I have 
than the 
wouldn't 
5? 

i business 
give mea 
—what I 


ae me ; / Mackerel 


Almost before the sea water has 
dried on their glistening backs, 
Crown Brand Salt Mackerel—the pick of 
ae the Gloucester Fisheries — are neatly 
. fae nw and sent to you direct—reaching you 
ids, Mich, ender and juicy, withall their sea-goodness. 
ee trial of | Whether you prefer salt or fresh mackerel — the 
¥ latter in a delicious wine sauce with a touch of 


spice and lemon—we can supply you. Also Bone- 
less Codfish, Smoked Halibut, Lobster, Crab 


Meat, Shrimps in Tins, and other tasty sea- : REALLY 
food, freshly caught and prepared. : : 


Te ae FP DELIGHTFUL 


fied. Send for catalogue and 
price-list. 
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JUST RIGHT AFTER DINNER ‘ 
If you can’t buy Chielets in your neighbor- 9 
Tr Them ! bead s nd us -e come ae sample packet. 
Any jobner will supply storekeepers with Chiclets. J 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Ine. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A., and Toronto, Canada f 


SETER'S onittivas 
Milk Chocolate 


Delicious, yet wholesome ; 
Rich, yet digestible. 
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In 1910, A new novel by ber “ Modjeska’s Memoirs.” “ An Unofficial Love-Story.” 
May Sinclair, ‘“ The Creators.” The Life of a Great Actress. Ovher stories by, Albert Hickman in 191( 


Do You Enjoy An 


There is a quality of companionship in good reading which 
every one has felt and no more delightful reading is provided 
than in the pages of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


In it you will find the best in many fields —fiction, history, 
travel, science, sport, art—a thousand and one sources of 
pleasure and interest brought before you. 

Underlying all you will find a quiet sincerity in maintaining 
the highest ideals and an avoidance of sensation which have 
given THE CENTURY MAGAZINE a character of its own. 


You Will Enjoy the 
T™CENTURY 


In 1910, * “The Preservation of Health,” In 1910, “American Sports,” In 1910, “Eskimo Women,” 
by Professor Metchnikoff. by Walter Camp. Illustrated with Many Photographs. 
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In 1910, “Motoring in a te 1910, Beautiful pian Casdins, In 1910, “The Holy Land,"” by 
Cactus Forest.” by Hildegarde Hawthorne. Robert Hichens and Jules Guerin. 


Agreeable Companion? 


If you ask for articles of rare interest by real authorities whose 
honest opinions not only inform you but are contributions of 
lasting value to their subjects, 


If you enjoy stories, long and short, which possess all the charm 
and delightful interest and intellectual stimulus which are the 
characteristics of true literature, 


If you care for artistic loveliness in the faithful reproduction of 
beautiful pictures and the exquisite refinements which pains- 
taking care can give the printed page, 


Companionship of 


MAGAZINE 


in 1910, The puede of Good Roads, In 1910. “A Tramp in the Far East,” In 1910, “City Planning in America,” 
by Ernest Flagg and others. A Young American's Adventures. by Charles W. Eliot, LL.D 
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Copyright 1909 by Hart Schaffner & Marx 
VERY man’s taste in model, weave, color, pattern, can be satis- 
fied in any good stock of our clothes. All-wool fabrics only, 


Send six cents for the Style Book. In buying clothes 
be sure of our mark in them; it's worth finding. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx Good Clothes Makers 


Chicago Boston New York 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Magazine. 
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SUGAR WAFERS 


with 


Turkish Parfait 


Desserts of all descriptions, ice creams, sherbets, ices, 
frozen puddings, beverages—all attain distinction 


when served with NABISCO Sugar Wafers—the 


superlative of dessert confections. 











TURKISH PARFAIT 


Put quarter-pound freshly roasted coffee berries in basin, add small piece 
vanilla pod, pour over pint of hot cream and allow to infuse half hour. 
Cream yolks of six eggs with quarter pound sugar; when well beaten add 
to coffee infusion. lace basin over saucepan of boiling water and stir 
until mixture acquires consistency of thick cream. Strain, add half-pint cream 
and beat over ice until quite cold. Serve with NABISCO Sugar Wafers. 





in ten cent tins—also in twenty-five cent tins 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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PACKARD “THIRTY TOURING CAR WITH PACKARD SPECIAL 
EXTENSION GAPE CART TOP AND . ACKARD WINDSHIELD 
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SIMPL COUNTERSIGN 
and CASH !_ 


“The Perfect 
International Exchange”’ 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


of the 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


(MEMBERSHIP: 10,000 BANKS AND BANKERS) 


have greatly simplified the problem of how to provide oneself with funds when travel- 
ing. They are issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, made up in 
amounts to suit the purchaser and bound with a cover, as shown in the; hove illustration. 


You can buy these cheques from leading banking institutions throughout the 
United States and Canada. You sign each cheque at the time of purchase, and counter- 
sign when cashing it, the countersignature supplying the only “‘identification’’ required. 


When you wish to pay a hotel bill, for instance, simply tear out a cheque, counter- 
sign, make it payable to hotel—and the cashier will be glad to accept it as so much money. 


These cheques are accepted at full face value, throughout the world, not alone in 
payment of hotel bills, but also for transportation charges and other travel expenses. 


Each cheque bears on its face the fixed values at which it is current in many differ- 
ent countries, hence foreign exchange quotations do not affect it. 


Safer than money and twice as convenient. Thousands of these cheques are being ne- 
gotiated daily throughout the world. Undoubtedly the best travelers’ credit in circulation. 


Purchasers of these cheques can make arrangements with issuing banks for for- 
warding mail to foreign points. 


A booklet, fully explaining the system, will be mailed free on request 


BUY THEM FROM YOUR OWN BANKER 


OR IF MORE CONVENIENT: APPLY TO 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, 7 WALL ST.,.NEW YORK CITY 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Magazine. 
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GOPYRGHT 1909 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, CINCUNNAT: 


“GIVE ME HARDWOOD FLOORS 
AND RUGS,” 


says the woman of today. 


But even hardwood floors need to be cared for. To look 
their best, they must be clean. The best way to clean them is 
this: Make a suds of Ivory Soap and lukewarm (not hot) water. 
Apply with a soft cloth or sponge. Rub briskly. Wipe off with 
clear, cold water. Rub dry with a soft cloth or chamois skin. 


As for rugs: First, sweep with a broom, (or, in the case of a 
domestic rug, beat and shake) until all the dust is removed. Then 
lay the rug on the floor. Make a stiff lather of Ivory Soap and 
warm water (half a cake of Ivory will make a bucket of lather) and 
scrub the rug, width by width. Wipe with a clean, damp sponge. 
Use very little water. 


Ivory Soap . . 99%. Per Cent. Pure. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Magazine. 
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Swifts 
Premium 
Calendar 





“Home Sweet HOme The Certo Meme of tonw Meme Mert af Last Namen 





for 


910 


Four Famous 
American Songs 


This is by far the most beau- 
tiful, interesting and valuable 
calendar we have ever pub- 
lished. Each of the four large 
sheets (94x15 inches) illustrates 
in color the homes and child- 
hood scenes of the authors of 


One of These Calendars 
Should be in Every Home 


It is an authentic picture history 
of songs dear to every American 
Heart. 


quality and satisfaction. 





“Home, Sweet Home.” 
“a ate 


+» JANUARY - 
Slee le ee 


the four most famous American songs, giving a portrait, autograph and biography 
of the author, the history of the song, words of the song, and on the reverse 
side a full piano music score with the words. 


Sent postpaid for 10 cents 
in coin or stamps 
Or—One Cap from a Jar of 


Swift’s Beef Extract 
Or—-10 Wool Soap Wrappers 


(In Canada 10c additional is required on 
account of duty.) 





When ordering for the household, remember 


‘Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon, Swift’s Silver-Leaf Lard 


are always to be depended upon for excellence and are the most economical from the standpoint of 
When you write for the Calendar address 


Swift & Company, 4122 Exchange Ave., Chicago, IIL 
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Absolutely Pure 
The only baking powder 
; made with Royal Grape 
Cream of Tartar 


Ho Alum,No Lime Phosphate 


Exploded 
Theory— 


[here was once a ‘‘ theory” that coffee 
was a cause of dyspepsia, palpitation, 
‘tc., but it has ceased being a theory and 
is now an established fact. 


POSTUM 


has proved the fact. 





“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, L+d., 
Battle Creek, Mich, U. S. A, 








A Delicious Drink 


Bakers Cocoa 


made by a 

scientific 
blending of 
the best 
tropical fruit 


52 HIGHEST AWARDS 
WALTER BaKeR & Go. Lid. 


Estabiished 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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Waterman's Ideal will satisfactorily 
dispose of many of your gift problems. 
FROM ALL DEALERS 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. | 


8 School St., Boston 299 State St., Chicago 
734 Market St., San Prancisco 136 St. James St., Montreal | 


























